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CHAPTER XV 

THE ROSSETTIS 

I 

After Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold, the next 
of the major poets to make his appearanc e was Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti^ (1828-82). With Tennyson, he is the surest artist 
of his time in verse , he is also the poet with the steadiest instinct 
for perfection. In thrift he Is surpassed by tew English wTiters 
of his o\ni rank ; nearly all ins original work is contained in two 
volumes, beautiful in printing and appearance . The first of 
these, the Poems of 1870, was re-issued with changes and re- 
arrangements in 1881, along with Ballads and Sonnets. Rossetti 
wrote intermittently, and painted much more than he wrote ; 
and his writing may be thouglit of as an interlude in Iiis life as 
a painter. He resorted to words when line and colour would 
not say what he wished, or all that he wished. But his pictorial 
sense also shaped his poetrj^ especially when the poem was 
written for an existing picture. Tlic picture nearly always 
came first, The Blessed Damnzel being an exception. Perhaps 
Rossetti’s verse will outlive his paintings, many of which now 
seem like the beautiful but mannered di’cam of a departed 
generation. His verse is deeply mannered also, or at least is 
minutely studied ; and every w’ord ‘ knows the road it came.^ 
But it endures by its force of conception and of passion, and 
by its compacted subtlety of phrase and music. Rossetti has 
left less yiferior or superfluous verse than any great writer of 
the age. 

Hls mode of publication disguises the order m w'hich his 
verses W'cre composed. Many, as he tells us m tlie jireface to 
the Poems of 1870, were ‘written between 1847 and 1853,’ 
that is from between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five. 
Besides The Blessed Dainozel in its first form, and other pieces, 
presently to be named, that w^ere published m The Germ (1850), 
these youthful \vorks include Ave, portions of Dante at Verona. 
an early draft of Jenny, A Last Confession, portions of The 
Bride's Prelude (originally called BridC’Chamber Talk, and 
VOL. II. A 
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never finished), The Portrait, and the three sonnets called 
The Choice. The Burden of Nineveh and The Staff and Scrip 
appeared, in their first shapes, in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856). Well might Rossetti say in 1870 that 
‘ nothing is included which the author believes to be immature. ’ 
T& the ‘ intervening period ’ belong, amongst other things, 
Love’s Nodurn and The Song of the Bovser. In 1862 Mrs. 
Rossetti died . and the manuscripts of many of the poems were 
placed in lier coffin ; and for several years Roasetti painted 
much and wrote httle. In 1868 we hear of several sonnets' 
compo.'<ed for pictures, like Sibylla Palmifera and Venus 
Yerticordia ; and, next year, of Troy Toum, Eden Bower, and 
The Stream's Secret. The manuscripts were now at last 
exhumed — an action as sane as the feehng which had prompted 
their burial was natural and human ; and then the volume of 
1870 appeared, being the first that Rossetti had p. Wished 
except The Early Italian Poets (1861). 

He had now a bare twelve years left to him ; and for part of 
that time his powerful spirit was clouded by illness, insomnia, 
drugs, and morbid ruminations. In 1871 he was attacked by 
Robert Buchanan, who signed himself ‘ Thomas Maitland,' 
in an article called The. Fleshly School of Poetry, to which he 
wrote a needless but dignified and conclusive rejoinder. The 
Stealthy tSchool of t.'ritirism. The stealthy critic afterwards 
retracted openly, but the affair did something to poison 
Rossetti’s jieace. Yet he rose above these vapours. About 
this time he composed ('loud Confines (‘ my very liest thing '), 
Down Stream, Sunset Wings, part of Soothsay, most of Rose 
Mary, and many sonnets for the sequence of The. House of 
Life, an instalment of which had appeared m the volume of 
1870. The next years were less fertile in poetry, but latterly 
came The White Ship and The King's Tragedy, the longest new 
pieces in the volumes of 1881. In 1886 his brother, William 
Michael Rossetti (1829-1919), published the Collected Trorl-.i, 
including a small but costly handful of prose writings. 

It is clear from these details that Rossetti’s poetic faculty 
ripened early, in most of its characteristic forms ; that he 
cherished it jealously, constantly revising his work ; and that 
it was unimpaired at the last. Sonnet, narrative, and his own 
kind of thought-laden lyrics, he wTOte with mastery from the 
beginning. In his handicraft a certain change may be traced. 
His early creed encouraged the use of clear colours and of simple, 
or rather thrice -winnowed, diction ; but m course of time 
both the mood and the expression become more intricate, the 
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insult being not Ibss beautiful but often more abstruse, 
betraying some tendency to the turbid. ThLs change is evident 
if we compare Ave with The Stream's Secret, or Stratton Water 
with Rose Merry. Yet it is no unbroken change ; for the com- 
plex Sister Helen is an early work, and The White Ship, which is 
simple enough, although with a studied simplicity, is a late one. 
But Rossetti was at 6rst, like Ronsard and C'oleridge, the centre 
of a ‘ movement ' with something of an artistic faith, or pro- 
gramme, attached to it, which though overlaid was never to the 
end quite effaced. 

The Rossetti family predominate in The Germ,^ the four 
numbers of which appeared in IS-W. More than a quarter of 
the contributions are by Dante and Christina Rossetti, William 
Michael Rossetti being the editor. The Blessed Damozel is 
there, and My Sister's Sleep, and From the Ohffs, and P(U Fo6js 
( later entitled World's Worth), and The Carillon, and six 
‘ sonnets on picture.s ’ by old masters ; also the prose romance 
Hand and Soul. Many of tlie.se were aflerw’ards to be revised, 
or even transformed. Here also are Dream Land and several 
other poems by - Ellen Alleyn ’ ; Stars and Moon, and The 
Seasons, by Coventry Patmore ; and the beginnings of Woollier 's 
My Beautiful Lady. The .sub-title of the magazine is Thoughts 
towards Nature, in Poetry, Literature, and Art. The wrapper 
announces tlie tenet of the group to be a ‘ rigid adlierence to 
the simplicity' of nature ’ ; and this in fact is all their cieecl, 
though it doe.s not express the features common to much ot 
their workmanship. Their primary aims are veracity', freshness 
of vision, and contemiit of convention. But in the result 
they further aspired to and attained a certain exactne.ss of 
definition, a love of ‘ minute particulars,’ often symbolically 
regarded, and also a marked economy of stroke, both in paint iiig 
and in poetry. This bent is visible in the designs by Holman 
Hunt, Collinsou, Madox Brown, and Deverell, which appear in 
The Gern^. The aisthetic papers by' F. G. Stephens and the 
reviews by' William Rossetti point in the same direction ; 
among the subjects of the latter are Clough's Bothie, and The 
Strayed Reveller, ‘ by' A.' Miss Rossetti, though never a 
‘ member,' really kept closest of all to the original programme by 
virtue of her natural gift and instinct. The others went their 
ways ; but from the first, cutting partly across that programme, 
was something that lay deep in Dante Ro.ssetti, in Patmore, and 
also in Woobier, namely', the love of felicity' and curiosity, of 
condensation and rich colouring. They like their simplicity 
to be expensive. Rossetti grew tired of ‘ the prattle about 
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Fre-Baphaelitism,’ saying that ‘ what you call the movement 
was seribus enough, but the banding together under that title 
was all a joke.’ He added, to a E^nch admirer, that it was 
the result of ‘ la camaraderie, plut6t que la collaboration r^elle 
du style,’ All the same, he defines better than anyone the 
original stamp of that style ; ‘ les qualit es de realisme, 4motionnel 
mais extremement minutieiix ’ : and these qualities he never 
lost. 

II 

Rossetti’s reading was not wide, and much of it tells us 
nothing about his peculiar talent, tliough his debt to 'Dante 
and his circle ' and to tlie British pojmlar ballads is obvious. 
Rossetti’s sonnets are often coloured bj'AIilton’s ; Shakespearian 
echoes are rarer. Coleridge, Keats, and Tennyson were among 
his ancestors, as a poem like Rose Mary is enough to shcf\ *, His 
early enthusiasm for Byron and Shelley gave way to the 
attraction of Browning; but A Last C'oufession is his chief 
tribute to that master of the drama! k monologue. One 
streak in Rossetti's imagination was deepened by his hking for 
Hoffmann, for Maturin, and for Alemhold, the author of the 
incomparable Aniher Witch and of ihduuia the Sorceress. To 
the preternatural, in which niOfit men and more women behove, 
he was frankly, medisevally, romantically jirone. It took little 
make-beheve, we may think, to write Sister Helen : and the 
‘ covert place ’ described in The Portrait was easy of access to 
Rossetti ; tlie place 

Whero you might think to find ii dm 
Of doubtful iiilk, an<l a hve liamo 
Wandenng, and many a shape whose name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew. 

And your o\\ti footsteps met‘ting jou, 

And all things going as they came. 

He painted such a scene in How They Met Themsdve§. Thus, 
in his own way, and with tJie contemporary goblins of Dickens 
and the occultism of Ljdton for ratJier poor company, Rossetti 
continued a strain that laid Jx^eii audible in Christabel and in 
Mebnoth the Wanderer. 

He influenced and deflected, for a time, most of those around 
him, and as a writer he keeps some of his predominance. No 
poet of tliis period, apart from Browning, leaves the same sort 
of dint upon the mind. It would not be easy to make a 
selection from his works without leaving out something unique. 
He seldom repeats either himself or others. If he sufferB][for 
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anything, it is for hie economy, as most writers do for their 
superfluity. Rossetti’s formidable poetic will puts ev^^rything 
ten times through the alembic. Nothing is easy to him, and he 
cannot make us think it has been easy ; but then he does not 
care how hard it is, if only it is within his scope, and in his 
choice of theme he seldom errs. This energetic, violent plastic 
impulse does not lead him to attempt anything on a great scale, 
except The House of Life , his largest works are romances of 
moderate length. It was well said by Buiiie-Jones ^ that 

he wanted to keep a poem at boihug-pomt all the way through, and he 
did it to that degree that it went into ether with fervent glowing 
heat before he had done uith it Tlie short form of his poems 
helped him to this. As soon as the pot went otf the boil he 'd take 
it from the lire. 

But whenever Ros.«ietti, like liis blessed damozel, has ‘ some new 
thing to saj',' he is rarely satisfied till he has made some new 
mould, or measure, or poetic dialect in which to say it. This 
originality of form is seen fiom the first. In one of his carhest 
poems, My Sister's Sleep, -which he reidsed freely and favoured 
little, he employed the In Meviortmn stanza for elegy in print 
at' least as early as Tennyson. Fuiierai is also to a 

new tune, though it shows those marks of effort -which Rossetti’s 
last touches w'ere apt to deejien rather than to smooth awaj’. 
In The Burden of Nineveh, which is the burden of London, the 
repeated and reverberant rhymes sound hke the hammer- 
strokes of the prehistoric masons. This jioeni, ho-wever, began 
simply as a piece d' occasion ; and the satiric verse about the 

school -foundations lu tlio act 
Of holiday, tlireo files compact, 

which soinewhal cheapens the effect, is a remnant uf the 
original overture. 

The Blesstd Damozel,^ written first at about the age of 
nineteen, exists in four recensions (1S50, JSuO. 1870, 18SI). 
Verses afe drojijied, new ones are added, lines and woi*ds are 
altered, even tlie stops and dashes are repeatedly modifi(‘d. 
Rossetti was as stn(*l with lumselt as (.Jr ay ; lie would sacrifice 
a noble veise if it seemed out of liarmoiiy (»r scale , we do not 
find this one after the first version : 

“ Yea, verily ; when he ls eornc' 

WV will do thus and thus : 

Till this niy vigd seem quite atiange 
And almost fabulous ; 

Wo two 'Will live at once, one life ; 

And peace shall be with us ’ 
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In The Raven (1845) 

Poe hc^Hlone the utmost it was possible to do mth the ^ef of the 
lover on earth, and so I determined to reverse the conditions, and 
give utterance to the yearning of the loved one in heaven. 

So Rossetti is reported t o liave said ; yet the grief of the lover 
is still audible m his own poem, though in an undertone, 
and the transpositions of verses in the successive editions are 
largely directed to finding the right place and emphasis for it. 
The lover hears, ever more articulately, tlie plaint of the 
blessed damozel, and sees her in vision. Her lament, her 
longing, the disappointment of her prayer for reunion as the 
angels pass by her to ‘ distant spheres,’ arc part of his trance. 
They arc never to lie reunited souls. Would it havte been a 
meeting of spirits only ? Do not ask ; the distinction has 
vamshed in heawn, as it had ‘ once ’ vanislicd on earth, between 
spirit and body ; and how should heaven be poorer than earth ? 
Such questions fall outside the text of the poem, but they ask 
themselves in view of Rossetti's faith as to the nature of true 
love ; 

Tby soul I know not from thy Ixifly, nor 

Thrc from myself, neither oui lovi' fioin (toil 

The final handiwork of tins great short poem lie never excelled. 
A iieM' style, indeed, began with The Blessed Damozel. A 
harmony of three distinct elements is achieved, namely, the 
clean, pure, missal-hke colours and noble gestmes ; the double 
plaint, ending on the note of frustration ; and lastly, the 
Mltonic effect of infinite dividing space, with the far-off sun, 
and the ‘ tides of day and night ' that ' lidge tlie void.’ We arc 
not meant to bear too hard on the cosniognijiliy, which was 
objected to as inconsistent by Gordon Hake.^ Ros.setti’H friend. 
But these three features have a value in the poem which only 
the first of them could fully receive in the subsequent picture. 

III 

Along with this oiiginal WTituig, and .serving powerfully to 
refine it, came Rossetti’s schooling as a translator. In early 
youth he had finished many of his versions of The Early Italian 
Poets (1 861). Afterwards he revised and re-sorted the contents, 
and called the new edition (1874) Dante and his Circle, with the 
Italian Poets preceding him. Opening -with Vita Nlwva, the 
first section now centres upon Dante, whose sonnets, canzoni, 
and baUate, in so far as they concern Dante’s friends or* Beatrice, 
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are arranged next, along with the rephes of the friends. There- 
with come other works of Guido Cavalcanti and Oino da 
Pistoia ; of the ‘ scamp ’ Cecco Angiolieri, and many besides. 
The second (originally the first) part concerns ‘ poets chiefly 
preceding Dante,’ and also some later than he, such as Fazio 
degli Uberti. At least sixty writers in all are represented ; 
and Rossetti's notes, biographical and critical, are still the most 
pithy introduction which the English reader can find to the 
subject. Cary and Ugo Foscolo had been chiefly occupied with 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the writers of tlie Renaissance. 
Though the Divine Comedy, and especially the Hell, had been 
much translated and studied (amongst others by Charles 
Cayley, the friend of the Rossettis) little was known of the 
young, the lyrical Dante, and of his ' circle ’ still less. No one 
has ever been qualified like Rossetti for the task he took up. 
Three parts Italian, a native speaker and writer, and an English 
poet, he had grown up in the cult of Dante. His father Gabriele 
was a copious and gifted expasitor, of an extreme allegorical 
school. His elder sister, Maria Francesca, published in 1871 
her fervid and beautiful work, A iShadow of Dante, a summary 
of the Comedy containing long extracts in English verse. 
Dante Gabriel was early acquainted with the poets that 
surround Dante. His labours as a piesenter of them .-'erved 
both his countries well, and also dyed his own talent 
ineffaceably. 

The preface shows the conscienc'c of the artist in translation, 
at full stretch : 

Often would he [the. translator] avail hiiuscll of any sjicciaJ grace 
of hiK own idiom and epoch, if only his will belonged to him , often 
Would some cadence serve him but for his author's structure-- some 
structure but for his author's cadence ; often the beautiful turn of a 
stanza must be weakened to adopt some rhtune w'hich will tally, 
and he sees the poet revelling in abundance of language wheie him- 
self IS scantily supplied. Now he would slight the matter for tho 
music, add now tho music tor the matter ; but no, — ho must deal to 
each alike Sometimes too a flaw in the work galls him, and he 
would fain remove it, doing for the poet that which his age denicHi 
him ; but no, — ^it is not m the bond. 

In this spirit Rossetti trams himself to rcpioduce not only 
the delicacies, in prose and verse, of the Vita Nnom, hvt the 
varied styles of the subtle and passionate Cavalcanti, the gay 
sprightly Sacchetti, and the pictorial and realistic Fol^ore da 
San Geminiano. The versions are a close tracing, the original 
metres being kept, and the poetical accent is everywhere. ‘ The 
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lifeblood <d i^ythmical translation/ he said, ‘ is this command- 
ment, that a good poem shall not be turned into a bad one.’ 
He observed the commandment also in his renderings from 
Hartmann von Aue, from Villon, from ‘ Old French,’ from The 
Leaf of Leopardi, and from the Paolo and Francesca passage in 
the HM. This last had been a favourite victim of translators ; 
the curious can compare their doundenngs over the last line, 

E caddi, come corpo morto cade, 

with Rossetti M 

And ev'cn as a d<'aj body falls, I fell ; 

which is so simple t Iiat no one had thought i if it Ix*forc . In Dante 
at Verona, where fact and tradition are freely woven up with 
Rossetti's own imaginings, and the lesulting portrait of Dante's 
mind and temper is only matched by a few lines of liyron. 
Rossetti is a great ethical poet, and it was Dante who help 'd 
him to become one. His early sonnets TV/ih Virtvc^ {Home of 
Life, Ixxxv.) and The Choice (Ixxi.-lxxni ) arc in the spirit of 
tlie Pvrgatory. His wiiolo conception of love, it will be seen, 
on its inner or sacramental side, is touched by Dante's , but 
this conception was of gradual growth. Jt licgan, possiblj', 
with his work upon the V^ta Nvoi'a : 

At length within this ln)f»k T found pourti.iyed 
Ne’vvborn that I’aradirsal Love of hi^’. 

And simple like a child, vith whoso ck'ai uni 
I under«tood , 

and it grew through study and personal ex]icricnce \vf»rking in 
harmony. His pictures connected with Dante make the jirocess 
plainer. He never wrought anything, vere it either in words or 
colour, more exquisite than Ins painting Bcala Beatrix, W'here 
his own and Dante's spirit are blended. The lady is in a 
trance which gives her a foretaste of the ble.sscdiies.s soon to be 
hers. Rossetti VTote no verse to accompany this picture. In 
his sonnet, Danhs Tenebroe, made in memory of Ins f^her, he 
again declares his allegiance to the Florentine. 

Though he stood outside the vestibule of Dante's church, 
he could see, hear, and apprt'hend the ritual within. Some of 
the mysteries of feeling which are common to the Christian 
W'orld, but are expressed with jiecuhar intensity in Catholic art 
and letters, needed no explaining to Rossetti. This intimate 
perception can be traced in Ecce Ancilla Domini, in Ave, and in 
World's Worth, w'here the Father Hilary is depicted as moving 
ever further and further from mundane things : 
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And now the sacrin^-bell rang clear 
And ceased ; and all was awe, — the breath 
Of God in man that warranteth 
Th(» inmost utmost things of l^aith. 

He said, * 0 God, my world in Thee I ’ 

Dramatic sympathy so deep can only' be rooted in something 
ancestral, in the lifeblood of the wiiter. 

IV 

In The Hon^e of Life, and in the sonnets on poets, pictures, 
the seasons, and public events, Ros.setti puts all of his mind 
and craft into every word. Often tlie stricter Italian form is 
observed, tJie diviMons in the thougJit enriesponding to those 
in tlie metre, with a ‘ turn ’ and pause after the octave, and the 
rliymes being arranged in the orthodox way. But there are 
several metrical freedoms.^ Sometimes, as with Milton, the 
l)reak at the end of the octave is disregarded, and often the 
poem IS printed without the ‘line spacing* at that point. 
The Miltonic note is heard, above all, in the more strenuous 
sonnets of ethical tone. That On the Rcfiuml of Aid between 
Nations, which is assigned to the year 1848 but is of universal 
application, is a ca^e in point. Rossetti knows that the sonnet 
IS made for man and not man for tlie sonnet, and he departs in 
sundry other ways from rule. Indeed, in nearly one-third of 
the wJiC)le number lliat he printed (a hundred and fortj") he 
im})orts, as Word.^worth liked to do, a fresh rhyme in the 
sixth and seventh lines; and in more than one-sixth, after 
starting regularly, lie ends with a couplet ; though the exact 
Elizabethan chime is rare, such as is found in Youth and Change : 

Only tilled l.iiiicl diLJids nn winter days ; 

Take my last gift ; thy heart hath sung my praise. 

Tins practice, we know, is supposed to mar the balance of the 
poem by driving the emphasis too far forwards. But sonnets 
like A Sca-Spf'U or Venus Victrijc show that such a fear is 
siijicrstitiOMs. Both licences are there employed, and it is 
clear that tJic chief empliasis, duly coming at the break, is 
upheld pcifectly and not disturbed by the final rhymes, as one 
example may show . 

Hrr lute hiingw ««hadowed in the applo-tree, 

While dashing lingiTs weave the sweet-strung spell 
Between its eliords ; and as the wild notes swell, 

The sea-bud for those branches leaves the sea. 

But to what sound her listening ear stoops she ? 

What nctlierworld gulf-wliispers doth she hear, 

In answering echoes from what planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the estuary ’ 
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She sinks into her spell : and when full soon 
Her lips move and she soars mto her song, 
tVhat creatures of the midmost maw shall throng 
Id furrowed surf -clouds to the summoning rune : 

Till he, the fated manner, hears her cry. 

And up her rock, bare-breasted, comes to die ? 

Overwrought, as so often, in language, but perfect in struc- 
ture. All these deviations from rule — ^the new rhyme in the 
second quatrain, the obscuration of the break, and the final 
couplet — are found together in the whimsical Match ivith the 
Mooyi, 

The Home of Life recalls Shakespeare rather than Dante in 
its frankness, its richness, and its many obscurities. The ar- 
rangement of the sequence in the volume of 1881 by no means 
represents tlie order of composition, but is an artistic one ; 
and perhaps the same is true of Shakespeare's Sonnets, sup nos- 
ing that he authorised the arrangement of 1001). But in The 
House of Life there is no dranifi ; and for this inveterate son 
of Romance only two persons in the world might seem to exist. 
And yet the world of men is not forgotten. As in Shakespeare, 
there is a constant outlook on tlie mystery of evil, the pre- 
sentiment of death and loss, and the passing of love and life. 
It is high metaph 5 \sical verse rooted in personal suffering and 
rapture. Rossetti certainly was not attracted by philosophical 
systems, but still he works with far-reaching ideas. Art and 
beauty, song and youth and age, sin and hope, he handles, not 
too abstractly, but with fidelity to the conditions of poetical 
expression. Such themes are more conspicuous in the second 
section, ‘ Change and Faith. The first, ‘ Youth and Change,* 
has less of the impersonal element, and a kind of plan may be 
traced in it, or rather a procesvsion of the three figures Love, 
Death, and Hope. Love at fir.^t triumphs, so that Hope is at 
first needless. Later, Hope is clouded with the fear and 
foretaste of Death who at last seizes the beloved. Thks series, 
though, is interrupted by many digressions. At t^e end of 
‘ Change and Fate ’ the same tliree figures loom again, and 
Hope remains dubious and ‘ illusive ' as to the fate of Love 
after Death has intervened. 

Many of the other sonnets are made to be inscribed under 
exist mg pictures, and therefore presuppose them, selecting of 
course the features that best admit of being put into language. 
In Mary Magdalene at the Door of 8 inwn the Pharisee the faces, 
the festal throng, and the sjTnbols are almost disrcgaitled, and 
a single gesture is translated into a dialogue l^tw'een the 
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Magdalene and the lover whom ehe is leaving for Christ. 
Mary’s Cfirlhood answers to the early painting AnciUa Domini, 
The eesi^t describes the picture, the octave the character of the 
Virgin ; but the angel disappears. La Bella Mane is a rhapsody 
on the hand, and hardly refers to the painting at all. Fiammetta 
and Astarte Syriaca attempt a wording of the design, as if for 
the benefit of a blind man, though the result is hardly distinct. 
But in The Card-Dealer, which is not a sonnet, the emphasis 
on the ‘ swift light -shadowings,’ or reflets, of the jewels, is 
pictorial enough. 

But Rossetti’s sonnets are happier when he is not fettered 
by a picture at all. In those on Blake and other poets, a 
noble intention is always present, if not always borne out ; 
and, in general, the poet’s danger in sonneteering is to write 
like this : 


What netherworld gulf-whiHpera dotli she hear, 

In answering echoes from what planisphere ? 

We can turn from (his to Spring, tvhich may or may not bo 
meant to remind us. but which does remind us, of Keats, and 
which well bears the comparison ; it is an English water-colour 
of the best school ; 

The young rooks cheep 'mid (he thick caw o’ the old : 

And near unpeopled stream-aides, on the ground. 

By hei spiing-ery the moorhen’s ne.>t is found. 

Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their mangold 

Rossetti has left too little Iaiid.scajic m his verse, and much of 
what there is, though beautiful, is not there for its own sake ; 
it is subordinate and symbolic, 'as in Doim Stream, compo.sed at 
Kehnscott on the Thames, or as in The Stream's Secret. 


He published only seven ballads, or ballad-lays ; but along 
with Morris and Stvinbume he is the chief renovator of these 
forms. He practises both the plain jiopular style which comes 
down .from the folk -ballad through iScott, and tho ‘ condensed 
and hinted style, dear to imaginative minds,’ which comes down 
from Christabel. Neglecting the dates of composition, we can 
arrange these poems in a scale, starting with the simpler ones. 
Stratton Water, like Morris’s Welland River, copies the traditional 
ballad, and catches w'ell enough its iterative way of building 
up a story. The spirit, too, is congenial to the popular muse. 
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There is a race against time ; the lady is wedded just in time to 
legitimate her babe, and the jack-priest hauk himself along to 
perform the christening. In the stanzas that n'ere added later 
some literary diction intrudes ; wb&t would the folk-poet have 
said to ‘death's bhnd bead’ or to the ‘weltering slope ’ f 
That kind of writing was natural to Rossetti, and good in its 
place. To simphcity and ndiveti he also attains, but only by 
visible prayer and fasting. 

The language of The White Ship is not always plain, and the 
butcher Berold talks sometimes like himself and sometimes hke 
Rossetti. This is in the ballad-style, and it suits Berold well : 

A few friends leaped with him, standing near. 

‘ Row ! the sea ’s smooth and the night is clear ! ’ 

‘ What ! none to be saved but those and 1 ? ' 

‘ Row, row as you 'd live ! All these must dio I * 

This is the lettered style * 

Out of the churn of the choking ship. 

Which the gulf grapples and the waves strip. 

They struck with the strained oars' flash and dip. 

But neither of ihe.'-e, again, represent.'^ the staple manner which 
serves for the level parts of the story. For that Ro.ssetti uses 
the language of the lay as it had been employed by Scott and 
Byron, and uses it with a diffeiencc It is a good medium, 
and he contrives skilfully to hairaonise the simpler and the 
more figured styles. The King's Tragedy i.s less simple than 
The White Ship, and the speaker, Catherine Barlass, has a 
better right to be imaginative than Berold. The poem gets 
some of its romantic charm from the clipped verses that are 
inserted by the poet, with needless excu.ses for the chpping, 
from The Kingis Qvair. The subject is of the clean heroic or 
tragical sort, and gives him the chance of using his naked 
strength. Miss Rossetti wrote to him, ‘ I wish you would 
write more on such subjects ; surely they are well worth 
celebrating, and they leave no .sting behind.' * 

Not the ‘ sting,’ jierhaps, of Sister Helen or of Eden Bower. 
Sister Helen was termed by Miss Rossetti ‘ that terse fierce 
masterpiece.’ And if it is not a masterpiece, the reason can 
only be its length. The extreme compression, the will to cap 
one climax with another, somewhat deadens the effect, which 
nevertheless is formidable enough. Several devices of the folk- 
ballad are adapted and woven together : the recurring and 
varying burden, and the interposed short lines (' Little brother,’ 

‘ Sister Helen ’) which recall those in ‘ Edward, Edward,’ are 
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the voice of the imaginary audience following the mood of each 
stanza. They catch the sense of her ironical replies quicker 
than the little brother can do, and whisper horrified prayers 
or echoes after each of them. The aim of the whole is to use 
the supernatural as at once the means and the symbol of a 
spiritual tragedy. Sister Helen will not shorten by her for- 
giveness, which alone will permit him to be shriven, the ban 
she has cast on her deceiver ; his torture shall last as long as 
the melting wax, and her soul shall perisli along with his. She 
is content with 

nothing short of seeing him in the flames of hell, — willing herself to 
suiler in them the torment that is only less than her thirst for 
revenge (Gordon Hake). 

The poem unfolds its moral drift slowly and obscurely ; the 
author put in the first verse (‘ Why did you melt your w'axen 
man ? ’) to help the reader, but thought the work a ‘not 
unfair ’ exercise for his ‘ ingenuity of comprehension.’ 

Eden Bouvr certainly ‘ leaves a sting behind.’ Rossetti seems 
to have invented the legend he attaches to Lilith, the w'ife of 
Adam, who tempts" the snake to let her personate him as 
the Tempter of her dispossessor Eve. The strength of the 
poem is undeniable, but it is too much that of the poetical 
contortionist ; the diction suffocates itself, and the horrors 
recall those of the old school of fiction, the ‘ romances of terror.’ 
In Troy Town there is not the same constraint ; the words 
could not be shorter or plainer, and there is a dehcate classical 
ease unusual in Rossetti. There is no symbolism, or heroism, 
or exorcism, and no spiritual tearing — ^the purpose is just the 
plastic expression of pure beauty, the beauty of the cup moulded 
upon the breast of Helen. 

The youthful romance. The Staff and Scrip, has the breath- 
lessness and the note of aw'e which are also found in The 
Blessed Damozel and My Sister’s Sleep. It is a typical ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelit^ ’ poem in its simplicity, and also becau.«e it falls 
naturally into four pictures, or panels, representing the meeting, 
the arming, the vigil, and the return. The spirit is truly that of 
old romance, and much of the effect is won by the magical 
shortened line concluding every veme — a favourite device also 
of Christina Rossetti’s : 

Her women, standing tuo and two. 

In silence combed the fleece. 

The Pilgrim said, ‘ Peace be with you, 

Lady ’ ; and bent his knees. 

She answered, ‘ Peace.’ 
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The much longer Bride'' s Prelvde has not this mediaeval stamp. 
It is a study of a concealed shame that is gradually confessed, 
and the attention comes to be fixed less on the bride herself 
than on the pure listening sister, Amelotte. Rossetti drew 
out a pJan for its completion, which was never executed and 
would have been diflSouJt enough. 

Rose Mary stands furthest of all from the popular ballad. 
Yet, like Sister Helen, if in another way, it embodies a complex 
and lofty application of a piece of folklore, into which the 
conceptions of sin and punishment, of penance and forgiveness, 
are woven. The actual tale ajipears to be invented, and also 
the condition that the \vatcher of the berjd-vision must be 
innocent if she is to see aright. Because of her sin with the 
knight, the sjiirjts mislead Rose Mary as to the road on w’^hich 
his foes are posted. He takes the wrong road, meets his death, 
and is punished not only for liis fault with Rose Mary, Sut 
because he has also been unfaithful to her witli the sister of 
his sw'orn enemy, now^ his slayer. He was riding to get his 
shrift and Rose Mary's too, but he thus misses it, and is damned. 
Of his second crime she does not know, but shatters tlie beryl 
and dies before finding it out. She is taken to God and for- 
given, and forgets in lieavcn even the name of lier knight. 
Rose Mary is the freest, the most rapid, and the loveliest in 
colouring and music of all Rossetti's narratives, and jx?rhaps 
of all such tales in English. Some lines in it might be owned 
by the greatest poets : 

A light there was in her .steadfast eyes. — 

The tire of mortal tears and .sighs 
That pity and love immortalize. 

The words and tune in Rose Mary seem to come together of 
themselves, instead of being painfully thought out. The 
beryl-songs of the spirits are the only drawback, but they can 
be severed from the rest without loss. 


VI 

The dramatic monologue had been worthily written already b}^ 
Tennyson and Browning. This difficult form implies a story, 
or situation, which has to be made clear by a single speaker. 
If Hamlet's five soliloquies were taken out and put together 
with a little lacework for connexion, the}" would form a perfect 
dramatic monologue. Rossetti attempts this species twice. 
Browning says that his Men> and Women are ‘ utterances of so 
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many imaginary persons, not mine.’ The imaginary speaker in 
Jenny ^ described as a ‘ young and thoughtful man of the world/ 
is a free-living, rather cjmical, but good-hearted Londoner, who 
has no illusions as to what may be passing in the girl’s mind. 
Also the poet in him sees these sorry things as part of the 
universal pathos of "Jenny's case/ He is sometimes also a 
little vulgar, let us hope without the poet’s complicity. Bnlish 
convention had avoided Jenny’s calling as a theme for art, 
and the temptation, which Rossetti escapes, was therefore to 
sentimentalise it. Instead, he wrote a profound poem. At 
first he planned it without tlie framework of incident, but he 
was right, ten times over, to insert that. In Jenny he gets 
clean awuv from his romancing, away from his private oratory 
and higli loVe-ritiial, where the censer swings so incessantly 
and heavily, to the life of the Avorld. Like Blake, of whom the 
})oem often reminds us, he beats a novel and piercing music 
out of the old short -rhymed measure : 

Tho London sparrows far and ni^h 
Clamour together HiMld<*nly ; 

And Jcjinj’M c*a^e-bird thrown awako 
H<*n‘ in tlioir s<»nj» his }>art inuat tako, 

Bt*causc Iktu too tin* tlay doth biciik, 

So, in his picture Found, %vith its aceomjianying (and much 
inferior) sonnet, the subject is that of any melodrama, lint 
the treatment is everything; the counlryman finds liis old 
village love c*rouehing in extremity under London Bridge. 

A Laf^t ConfesMoti, while it may be thought of as a tribute 
to Bro^vning and his method, is truly to be called a ‘ Pre- 
Raphaehte " poem, in so far as the sjieech is often reduced to 
the plainest terms ; and moreover the effect turns on the 
recurrence of a significant emblem, or rather of two such ; the 
knife, namely, which does the murder, and the laugh of the 
faithless girl which haunts the sjieaker and drives him to his 
deed. Tlfe tradition of simpheity, a little conscious by this 
time, had come dowu from Wordsworth through sucli poetry 
as Tennyson's Dora : 

With that, God took my mother's voice and spokt*. 

And sights and sounds came back and things lung since. 

And all my childhood found me on the lulls ; 

And BO 1 took her with me. 

Rossetti’s blank verse is not so original as his other metres. 
His invention of lyrical tunes of the subtle, slow-moving, and 
meditative kind is of a high order ; and most of his lyncs do 
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move slowly, being crowded and even overcharged with matter 
— ^mental bullion. The ‘ fundamental brainwork ’ which he 
prescribed for himself is apt to get in the way of pure singing. 
His friend Swinburne had to contend with this obstacle much 
Jeee. 

Even when his stuff is of the frailest, Rossetti can always 
point to a definite argument. His inspiration is not of the 
divine and involuntary .sort that Socrates describes to the 
youthful Ion ; but he admits no flaw in his design. T/ie 
Stream’s Secret and Love's Nochirn arc his most studious 
experiments in the 2>attem-work of feeling. The stream is at 
once the lover’s sphinx-like confidant and also a symbol of tlie 
progress of love. It tnll not tell liim wlien, or whether, love’s 
hour shall come to him again, as in imagination he figures it 
coming. Love stands at the well-head, and sends the enig- 
matic massage down-stream; and ‘love's hour’ Ls finther 
imaged as watching its own shadow nearing it upon a dial. 
Only the hour of parting is certain. But shall there ever be a 
meeting first * The whispering answer of the w ater is doubtful. 
This grave liquid-soundmg poem shows with what intensity 
Rossetti can present, and almost jiersonif}', such conceiitions. 
Love's Nocturn is simpler in idea, but is frequently more 
strained, and more ' luecious,’ in its wording than The Stream's 
Secret. Its scene is the land of dreams, which are mutual 
messengers of the prayers and hopes of love , a rarefied region, 
but in it Rossetti moves, for once, with an aerial lightness tliat 
reminds us of Shelley '■ 

Like a vapour wan and muto. 

Like a flame, so let it pass , 

Ono low sigh acro.ss htr lute. 

One dull breath against her glass ; 

And to my sad soul, alas I 
One salute 

Cold as whtn dc'ath’.s foot shall pass. 

Few of Rossetti’s IjTics approafifi to tliw pure essence, or 
exhalation, of song. The So}iij of the Bower and Love-Lily 
(especially the former with its Morris-hke cadence) have the 
heavy sweetness, as of hly or orchid, which besets so much 
of the writing and painting of this group of friends : it either 
delights or cloys, there is no choice betw'een. But songs they 
really are. At the other pole is a piece like Soothsay, a gnomic 
utterance and a confession of faith, a thing said in verse and 
said well, but not sung. Between come Son^g and M^lsic and 
Even So, where speech is just passing into song, and poems of 
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mystical communing like The Sea-LimiUt and The Cloud 
Confines y where the purely 13'ric element is fading out. 
‘ Consider tlie sea's listless chime ' ; the very first word is 
barely lyrical. Yet Rossetti seldom writes a verse that can 
disregarded;, and his artistic conscience is everywhere. 

VII 

His poetic language is full of idiosyncrasy". He often uses 
scriptural phrase, Ihougli far less habitually than Swinburne ; 
and never, like Swinburne, does he turn it against itself in an 
anti-clerical spirit : but returns to it simply’^ to express exalted 
moral Avratli or denunciation. But he likes to elaborate it, so 
that it loses some of its simplicity. This practice is to be seen 
in Dante at Verona, in the sonnet On Rcjusal of Aid, and in 
Retro me, Satliana . 

thcftt' Viiwk (eft tf» titviU m narrow wuys. 

TJiou htill, u}>on the bioail vine-f^h«'lterM path, 

Mayst wait tho tuimn^ of th«‘ phials of wrath 

For certain years, foi cciiain iiuniths and d.i>s. 

But Rossetti prefers above all to experiment with the Latin 
element in our vocabulary. Like AJiItoii and Dryden, though 
in a different fashion, he inlay’s learned polys vllables in his line, 
and usually towards its close. Some aic rare words, if not 
coinages, such ns JinnamentaL ctrnnnfiurnce, culminant, ?/>/- 
rnfmorahte ; or they are familiar words which get a novel 
colouring, such as in ‘ hours eventual" or ‘ s})riiig‘s [icrfect 
imminent hour,’ or “the sighing viiid's auxiliorif' And inaiiv 
words but half -poetical in tliemselves are warranted hy the 
turn that is given to them, as in The Monorhord 

Nay, IS it Life or Death, thus thunder-crow n\l, 

That, ’mid the tide of all t'mergency 
^Siow notes my separate w.'i\c. . . ? 

In mor» Ilian one way- these practices lend to Rossetti's 
cadence its peculiar character, which at times amounts to a 
mannerism. The line otten ends with a long word followed by" 
a full-vowelled monosydlable, as in 

f'leepless with cold cominemorativo eyes, 

or in 

Sun-coloured to the imperishable core. 

Often, again, the last syllable is unemphatic, lines ending with 
inveteracy, irretrievably, intolerable ; and sometimes two such 
endings rhyune together, w'-hich seems excessive. 

VOL. II. B 
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In another of his favourite usages Rossetti follows Keats« 
who followed the Ja,cobea,nB. This is in the invention of 
pictorial or musical double compounds. Many of his com- 
biiiatioiit^ are of great beauty, and thougli he sows them rather 
thick, he does not go beyond the genius of the language in 
framing them. Such are wind-ivarm, fieldsUence, osier- 
odoured, souUwinnowhig . imodfiowers bashful -eyed . Li the first 
eight lines of Spring there are six of them : soft-littered, wakeful- 
eyed, latnbing-fold, stream-stdes, spring -cr y , flood-lands ; nothing 
there, surely, to be ungrateful for ! and the effect of these 
dissyllables upon the rhjiihm, producing many ‘spondees,’ 
and thus of course slowing down the line, is again characteristic. 

In this connexion may be noticed Rossetti’s fondness — shared 
by Moms and Swinburne, and a minor badge of the school — 
for the ‘ liovoring,' oi rather artificially strengthened, accent, 
falling upon tJie rhyming syllable , a practice which is only too 
easy to imitate, but is delightful in skilled hands. Here are 
three out of many varieties ; 

(1) oi \\hosi' >)nof sun-dmipscV 
Scarce slied the heai)cd mkuv tliinu;ih the naked trees. 

(2) Stoop through the .spra\ of some sweet life-fountain [rhyme with plain’]. 

(3) Those worn tired brows it hath the kcepinp hf [rhyuK' with ‘ dove ’]. 

Rossetti is like a French or Italian poet in the stress that he 
lays on his rhymes, and ni his search for new rhymes. His 
practice in this matter is deliberately licentious, not careless. 
He takes tlie risks of extending the cajiricions lilierties of 
English rhyming ; and tliougli he justifies them by the charm 
of the effect, it is as veil that his novelties have not become 
established. We find such com lunations a^ (vc. contemplative ; 
hell, ahominahle . drown'd, beyond, room, home, some, once, 
sons, zones; growth, drouth. In ten out of the twenty-foui 
verses of The Blessed there arc unorthodox rhymes, and 

this after two revisions of the jioein. Tlie result is oltcn con- 
sonance and not strict vovAel-rliynic a1 all. A ciaftsinan like 
Rossetti can go these lengths. Tlie firm riveting of the 
rhymes in Jenny, witli the peculiar inodulalions of stress 
accompanying them, turns a facile metre into a slow and stern 
one, and gives the poem half of its effect : 

Even till the early Sunday light. 

When Saturday night is inarkct-niglit 
Ever 3 rwliere, be it dry or wet. 

And niArket-nfght m the Hfi/yinArket. 

Rossetti s early mastery of these devices can be studied to 
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advantage in The Burden of Nineveh. And in Chimes (‘ Hollow 
heaven and the hiiiricane ') he shows his delight in echo and 
sound-weaving and his consciousness of his own skill. 

Some of this procedure, no doubt, is easy to parody , and, 
in general, Rossetti s perjl is that of drifting into a pecnliar 
poetic manner, or dialect , or, to be plain, into a jargon, the 
result of giving too hard a turn of the screw to language. iMuch 
of his verse, even on solemn occasions, is encrusted in this 
way, especialty in his sonnets. And even where he stands far 
above the reproach of such a word as jargon , he is still habitually 
strange. It is strangeness in beauty, no doubt, but strangeness 
still, as if the quality were involved in liis very idea of verbal 
felicity. Some have thought that Uie (*ause may be his Italian 
upbringing. On such a point an Englishman can scarc'ely 
judge ; but I fail to see anything markedly Italian in Rossetti's 
idiom ; his translations from that language, like The Leaf, 
do not show it ; nor is it (evident in the song, which is written 
in both languages, in A Last ('onfssion Another reason, at 
any rate, may be hinted. 

Poets of RosseltTb studious tril'o have alwajs much cold- 
blooded technical work to get done , work as definite, and 
requiring as steady a hand, as tJiat oi a goldsmith, or of the 
Indian who inlays nuirlile llowcr-petals into the marble tomb 
of an emperor. They rejoice in the sorting of coloured words, in 
bevelling the sentences, in blowing away the dust. It is the 
joy of decoi’ation, w'hicli insensibly carries tliem away from 
natural forms into strangeness And wiieii they succeed they 
are not only happy but amused, at any rate in the French sense 
of the wT)rd. Virgil surely, and Tennj>on, were thus amused at 
their own deftness. This feeling thej" study to hide irom the 
reader (ars velare artem), but in vain , and amusement is jiart- 
of the reader's pleasure too. And sucli poetry does not- leave 
him silent, winch is the right f'flfcct ol poetry, but niakc^ liini 
cry hravn ! But the simple, that is the genuine, reader, feels 
that this efi'ect is not all he w'ants ; so that liy instinct he turns 
to great, simple, and primary poetry, where the technique, 
though just as perfect, does not seem to be jacocciijiied with 
itself ; and he feels it to be not strange at all, but infinilcOy 
familiar — thing he had ahvays knowm, and knnwm in just siu'h 
words. Technique, in Homer or in Othello, is everywhere, but it 
is a minister, and does not obtrude ; nothing is odd, and there 
is none of the pleasure given by oddness, of Desdemona's 
hand, we hear that 

It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 
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Thai, and not La Bella Mam, 

In maiden-minded converse delicately 
Evermore wliitc and soft, 

is the real thing ! So much must be said ; yet it is said without 
prejudice to Rossetti’s true and frequent command of simplicity 
bought at whatever cost, and of exalted impassioned strength. 
Much of Jenny has this character ; and much of Dante at 
Verona has it, in another style, nor is it ever far away. The 
strangeness is present too, but Rossetti is at his highest when 
it is hardly perceptible, in spite of the invariable compression 
of language which he practises, and which makes for strange- 
ness. When he is rapid and simple, he conquers. There are 
few lovelier stanzas in the language than this from Rose Mary : 

The fountain no inori glittered free ; 

The fruit, hung dead on the k-afless trop ; 

The iiamo of the lain]> had etwsed to flare ; 

And tlie crydal oa'ikot shattered thore 
\Va.>, einptu'd now of its cloud of air. 

And, in quite {mother manner, he is capable of attaining to the 
simple and profound, as in the famous line in The Monaehord : 

oh ! what lo tliH that knuw.s the road I came T 

Or he produces a like effect, in the more familiar and jiiercing 
style, as in A Last ('onfession, when* plainness of diction is 
enforced by the character ot the siieaker, who seldom talks 
like Rossetti. 


vra 

All Rossetti's prose is of intercot, including his dashed -off 
letters ; as in his verse, he abhors tJie inexpiessive, and con- 
denses to the utraast. He hiis only left one piece of inventive 
pro.se, the httle romance Hand and Roul. It reads like one of 
his own translations from the Italian, or like sojnething in 
Browning’s Men and iroH/ew, vith its disguise of circumstantial 
history', its imaginary painter and imagmary German inquirer. 
Chiaro del! Erma watches from his window the factions fighting 
in the entry below ; he secs their blood spilhng over hw careful 
frescoes on the wall. He thinks his art a failure. But he then 
dialogues with his own soul, who appears to him in the guise of 
a woman, ‘ clad to the hands and feet with a green and grey 
raiment.’ She reproaches and consoles him, much as Browning 
tnight have done, for his despondency. ‘ Why shouldst thou 
rise up and tell God He is not content ? ’ ‘ Set thine hand and 
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thy soul to serve man with God.’ This is Rossetti’s youthful 
faith, reflected in his verse and painting of that period. But 
Hand and Soul also marks a date in the histor}^ of what came to 
be called, by the enemy, aestheticism ; a phenomenon easy 
to recognise, easier to travesty, but hard to define. Perhaps 
Leigh Hunt, with his pretty prison -furniture, and his genuine 
cult of beauty, and his habit of fingering his own sensibilities, 
was the first true ‘ aesthete ’ ; it is known how the weaker of 
these elements pa.s.sed into Keats, to be absorbed and effaced 
in the loftier one There are phrases in Hand and Soul which 
might hardly surprise us if they came from Hunt, or from 
Pater. ‘ He w'ould feel faint in sunsets and at the sight of 
stately persons.' ‘ The warmth of the air was not shaken ; but 
there seemed a pulse in the light, and a living freshness, like 
rain.’ ‘ He was weak with yearning, like one w'ho gazes upon 
a path of stars.’ There are signs of this sort of sickhness in 
the youthful prose stories of Moms ; but it is essentially 
adolescent, and both writers soon leave it behind them. 

Rossetti did not WTite much criticism, but what he does write 
is never insipid, and'is, unhke most criticism, difficult to forget. 
His preface to his own translations from Italian and his review 
of Gordon Hake's poeti'y arc good examples of his style. His 
‘ supplementary chapter ’ and notes included in Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake (]8<)3) exhibit it more at length. Rossetti's 
actual editing of that poet did more harm than good. He 
systematically trimmed and altered the text, in what he judged 
to be Blake's interest. In thus tidying Blake's lyrics, Rossetti 
only siimed with other editors ; and the true text was not 
established until 1905. But he wrote worthilj' about Blake, 
both as poet and painter. As masters of both arts, the two 
are almost solitary companions amongst artists of English 
upbringing ; and Rossetti's account of Blake’s technique is full 
of poetic insight : 

* S 

In Blake'a colouring of landscape, a subtle and exquisite reality 
forms quite as strong an element as does ideal grandeur , whetlu^r 
we find him dealing with the pastoral sweetness of drinking cattle 
at a stream, their hides and fleeces all glorified by sunset with 
magic rainbow hues , or revealing to us, in a fiasJi of creative genius, 
some parted sky or beaten sea full of purttuitous expectation. 

Rossetti’s more spontaneous prose can be seen in his familiar 
letters, or in his remarks on the ‘ stealthy school of criticism.’ 
It is terse, positive, and liighly efficient, especially in the 
sardonic passages He has a vein of hard-hitting banter and of 
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fairly brutal seiiBe, which sets of! his transcendental and ideal 
side picturesquely. Satire of a genial order is seen in his 
picture of Dr. Johnson at the Mitre addressing the two pretty 
quakers from the country. There is a good deal in Rossetti of 
this sound eighteenth-century vein, which is httle represented 
in his poetly. 

IX 

Christina Creorgina Rossetti^ (1830-04), the only mistress in 
our language of sacred verhC, is also one of the safest artists 
among the English poets. The Christian piety and ecstasy 
which inform some of her brother’s writing through inherited 
sympathy, speak in her with the voice of a real and passionate 
worshipper. She was of the ‘ high ’ Anglo-Catliolic persuasion, 
like George Herbert and other seventeenth -century fore- 
runners : of whom, as ot Tennyson and ]Mrs. Browning, ihere 
are passing echoes in her work. But Miss Rossetti dejiends on 
nobody, not even on luu' brother, strong as his iiiHuence was 
on those around liim ; at rare moments the^' have a note in 
common. Her fountain of language is t he Hilile, more especially 
the lyrical, and of tliese the more sombre, jiortions the 
prophets and Ecchsiasies. The more buoyant strain of the 
Apocatypse and tlie 8on<j uf is loudly heard sometimes. 

Her melancholy and austerity were inborn, and weie increased 
by a certain tyrannical quality in her conscience. Under her 
quietness, her cordiality, and Iier childlike tieakisli fun and 
fantasy, we are allowed to see a nature hard as basalt. These 
qualities are all seen in her published letters. Jt is idle to legret 
her strength of character, or the suffering that it brought her. 
or her restrictions of interest, for they all nourish her gift 
The religious life with its self-imposed discijilinc, the family 
life with its few and imjaegnable affections -tlrese wtw not 
all ; for within them she led the life of ar1 , and used lier art to 
express her religion and her affect • 

In her poetic labours, at any rate, ]\Iiss Rossetti may be called 
most fortunate. Her jiower appeared early , tJie song ‘ When 
1 am dead, my dearest,' dales from lier eigJileenth year. Her 
last writings sliow no abatement of miiMcal perfection. All 
her poetry, and we may add her prose, is a perfect mirror ; 
we seem to look through and not at the gla^s ; no distorting 
cracks or dimnesses, no unreal coloured fringe. Much of her 
ex|;)erienoe is painful; but she does not, like most sufferers, 
labour it into a misguided form that doubles the painfulness. 
Nor does she fall into the automatic writing, equally without 
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flaw and without permanence, that swells the volumes of Swin- 
burne or of Victor Hugo. What she wrote w’as bom of the 
spirit on each occasion, and her way of work seems to have 
been highly spontaneous. The fniits are not an unwieldy 
load : over nine hundred Enghsh (and some sixty Italian) 
poems, mostly brief, some very brief, and never long. In her 
lifetime appeared Goblin Market and other Poems (1862), The 
Prince's Progress and other Poems (1866), Sing-Song (1872), A 
Pageant and other Poems (1881) ; and, after her death, some 
New Poems (1896). Her religious prose {Annus Domini, Called 
to be Saints, Time Flies, etc.) has also to be named. Time 
Flies : a Reading Diary (1883), which offers a poem, a brief 
saint’s life, an apologue, or a homely devout fancy, with plentiful 
humorous strokes, for every day in the year, well intimates the 
range of her temper and imagmation. Her poetry sorts itself 
out into three divisions. First, there is a body of lighter, more 
fantastic and ingenious matter. The .''ccond mass , the largest , is 
the utterance of Miss Rossetti’s innermost religious life . Thirdly, 
there are poem.s secular in topic, but nevertheless grave, and 
prevailingly pathetic or impassioned. The forms that she 
favoured are the narrative, the sonnet, and the lyric ; the 
last including a great diversitj' of tunes and measuies, ranging 
from tlie briefest, sim])le.st, and tiniest u]) to the splendid and 
stately monorhjiiies of ' Rassing Away ’ and ' Marvel of 
Marvels.’ 


X 

Among the poems of fantasy, namative and other, Qohhn 
Market is the most considerable. It is a fairy tale, with the 
latent note of mischief, cinelty, and 2ia.in that belongs to so 
many goc»d faii-y tales, ft is pure invention, and not of tlie 
popular stock. Like The Ancient Mariner, it has no moral, 
and there is no reason in it. The conclusion, ‘There is no 
friend likt* a sister,' is no more the real burden than ‘ He praj eth 
best who loveth best ’ is of Coleridge’s tale. But it plays 
with spiritual ideas, in such a w'ay as to get home ; with tlie 
ideas of temptation, entrapment by evil, and sacrifice and 
rescue. Still it stops short of symbol It is fierce, and yet 
dehberately and delightfully infantine, or young -girlish . The 
jileasures and jiains of childish appetite, of tasting w'oiideiiul 
fruits, and being smeared w'ith their juices, and resisting the 
longing to taste, are riotously described One sister, Laura, 
does taste ; and the law of the fruit is that whosoever sucks 
it once shall madly crave a second enjoyment, yet shall be 
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denied that hope and shall pine to death. The game of the 
goblins is to deny the chance of a second taste ; they are wicked, 
though in Dante Rossetti’s drawing they are only quaint and 
sly and rather kiiidl 3 \ Lizzie, the other sister, tricks the 
goblins, risking tlic penalty, and Laura is saved after a bitter 
experience ; tJiat is all. The slackening and rushing, the 
surging and dying brief cadences of the poem are triumphantly 
managed , they grow out of the emotion and never seem to be 
thrust upon it. Gohhn Market is a small masterpiece, and has 
no fellow. 

The Prmce^s Progress is another glamour-story, a long lyrical 
ballad, more of Coleridge's than of Wordsworth’s kind, liker still 
to one of the relentless mediaeval anecdotes in The Earthly 
Paradise, likest of all in its tune to Ros*> Mary, but not really 
like anything. It began out of the closing dirge, and was 
built backwards from it , at the instance, it is said, of Linte 
Rossetti. For once the brother and sister, poetically speaking, 
touch hands , the actual three rhyme-words here italicised also 
occur together in The Staff and Scrip : 

Veiled iigim*s currying her 
Sweep by yet make no fttir ; 

There is a smell ot Bpice and rnynh, 

A hride-rhant bmdened with om- name ; 

The bridc-Bimg tisos steadier 
Than the torches' flame. 

The Prince tarries too long in sundiy pleasances and Alcma- 
gardens, and finds the long-waiting bride dead. It is an 
‘ exemplarj" tale ' made imaginative, ratlicr tliaii an allegory. 
It liegina in a colloquial childish lone, which dies away slow'l}" 
through the chiming echoing effects that are beloved and 
mastered by the poetess : 

Come, gone — gone for over — 

Gone as an unreturnmg river — 

Gone as to death the incrrieyt liver — ^ 

Gone as the year at the dying fall — 

To-morrow, to-day, yesterday, nevt'r — 

Gone once for all. 

TMiss Rossetti’s verses written for the young and for the very 
young speak to readers of any age. One of her most carefully- 
arranged pieces, The Months : a Pageant (18711) is in a changing, 
sometimes w'ailing, lyric recitative ; the little gestures and 
stage directions enjoined are all in keeping. Sing-Song, a 
Nursery Rhyme-Book, consists of some tw’^o hundred snatches, 
a number of which are also given m Italian, and they touch 
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at one extreme the genuine stock of authorless and traditional 
infant ditties, while at the other they belong, like many of 
Stevenson's, to the kind which the adult is sure that the child 
would enjoy : 

Befoic the ('oniiiiij of the ni^ht 
The moon shoMs jKijicry white ; 

JiefoM' the diivnimg of the* day 
She fades away. 

All this smaller and sprightly verse, down to the family skits, 
valentines, and honts-rimes which are included, and the exercise 
in which made not a httle for ease and riglitness of handiwork, 
bubble up from the surface of a spirit rich m plaj’fulness and in 
feminine but usually stingless wit. Tlic variety of the rhymes 
IS to be heeded, and also the preferences shown for double 
rhymes, for inner or echo-rhymes, and for that ending of a 
stanza with a sudden shorter line, which gives a freshening 
effect of surprise : 

Oorntlowcia aiv<‘ tbcir almond snu*ll 
While she bruslies by. 

And a. lark wngs from the skv, 

‘ All IS ell.’ 

Soon we come to watch for these turns, where the poetess is 
seen to stop and look up at her hearer. They are found equally 
in the devotional poems , and, among these, espec*ially in the 
refrain -pieces, something between triolet and roundel, and in 
the carols . 

A night was near, a day Avas near , 

Ik'tw'eeii a day and night 
1 heard swvet voices calling clear, 
trailing me . 

I heard a whirr ot wing on wintr, 

But could not see the sight , 

1 long to set* the birds that sini:, 

J long lo see. 

There is jio real break between Christina Rossetti's gayer and 
her graver writings. The carols arc a link between them. It 
is a liard thing, and attained liy fev. to la* infantine, homely, 
and devout, and also to keep within the hounds ot literature , 
but she does attain it. She is, in fact , a mistress of the familiar 
style that does not sink. 

In the bleak nud-wmtcr 
A stable-place suffici^d 
For the Lord (vod Almightj 
ilesus C’linst. 

That reminds us of a speculation, in one of her prose works, on 
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the place in heaven that might have been earned by anyone who, 
on that night, should have turned out of his bed for Mary the 
Virgin, and lent it to her : — media? val, that ! Now and then, 
though not often enough, there is a pleasant oddness, as in the 
lines Young Death ; 

Lo in the room, the upper, 

She shall sit down to supper, 

New- bathed from head to feet 
And on Chrit«t grazing : 

Her mouth kept clean and sweet 
Shall laugh and sing. Clod })rtiismg. 

The lighter tones or gaieties of the inner life as ronoeivecl by 
such a votary no doubt have their roots in the ultimate hope- 
fulness and good cheer implied in her faith. Tlieso underlie 
the thick layers of self -distrust, of self -chastising rigour, tJiat 
come between: ‘I am wdghed upon,' she writes once, ‘by 
the responsibility of all one does or does not do.' Tliese moods 
are the penance of lier beautiful spirit, Imt also the .HDune of 
its power. Her religious verse is on the wliolc overcast , it is 
an exhalation from her habitual actual exjH^iience , it is the 
utterance of conscience, fear, and trembling, with rarer notes 
of ecstasy, as in The Heart K/Mveth d.s (nrn Bift(rh(,ss But 
the conscience is also that of an artist ; less, we may think, 
of an artist who eontinualJy files and discards and mends, 
than one who watehes for her lia])]»y moments, is jealous for 
her spontaneities, and treasures lliein and tlie words they bring 
just as she does the moments of holy feeling that they exjiress. 


XI 

The greater part of JMiss Rossetti's jK»ctry is religious. Some 
of it is made, in the manner of The Chn'^inui Year, for a series 
of pious occasions (/Soaif Feasts aial Fasi,s) , a jJan that is 
always a strain ujion the composer. Even here tlie* crystalline 
tones are not apt to fail But most of this ina^s of lyjieal or 
meditative verse is impossilile to clasMty liy the o(*c*asion, or 
indeed on any princijile, unless it lie by tliat ot the metre, 
with which tiie theme* and tem[H.T aie in eont inual ai coi d. The 
sonnets, which are mostly giveni over, as .^onnets should be, to 
thinking aloud rather than to singing, liave always a deft 
Italian precision, and they have further the last and larest 
virtue of a soiiin*! ; they sound natural. The strict scheme of 
metre, and the correspond Uig arlieulation of the theme, alwa3"s 
rule, but do not thrust themselves forward ; and tJie effect is 
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that of self -questionings and self -answerings that have dreamed 
themselves into rhyme. Some regiilarity of greyiiess, some 
want of sahence may certainly be noticed, though not com- 
plained of. We move on a high table-land of language and 
feehng, in which a sonnet hke that on the death of Cardinal 
Newman stands out as an eminence. Swinburne’s lines on the 
same event are parted from Miss Rossetti’s by the whole 
diameter of faith : the opposition.^ of feehng within this age, 
within this very group, could not be .sharpher exhibited : 

Now lixed and finished thine eternal plan. 

Thy best has done its best, thy worst its worst : 

Thy best its best, please (Jod. thy best its best. 

The Christian, Anglo-Catholic pooless matches, but only by 
contrast, the ‘singer before Miniise/ who, addressing Carlyle 
as well as Newman, ends with ‘ Time s word and man’s ’ : 

‘ Go honoured ht^nce, go home, 

Night’s childless children , here your hour is done ; 

Pass with thf* stars, and leave us w'ltb tlie sun.’ 

In this context, thoiigli they nre poems of the oartlily not the 
heavenly love, are to be named tlie fourteen sonnets entitk^J 
Monyia Iniiomiiiata, We are told on authority that they refer 
to the writer’s own love and suffering, and they fall thus by the 
side of some other lyrics similar in occasion. Miss liossetti, it 
appears, was twice forbidden by late and religious scrujiJe to 
marry out of her own fold. »She was thus thrown back upon 
the consolations of faith, and sought them with a deflected and 
enhanced intensity of passion ; putting, as we have said, her 
conscience as earnestly upon the discijdme of singing quite 
rightly as into the observances, inner and outer, of her creed. 
These sonnets record, under a very light disguise, the experi- 
ence of a ‘lady unnamed,’ jii’escnted as an imaginary 
‘sharing her lover's jioetic aptitude,' and speaking ‘tor 
herself.’ * 

Had the Great Poetess of our own day and nation been unhappy 
instead of hapjiy, her circiiinstancf^s would ha\c ln^'lted her to 
Ijcqiieath to us, m lien of the ' Portuguese Sonnets,' an inimitable 
‘ donna innomniata,’ draw7i not from fancy hut from feeling, and 
worthy to occupy a niche beside Beatrice and Laura. 

Set beside the Sonneta from the rortugiici^e, these poems, with 
their mottoes from Dante and Petrarch, which their own 
loftiness, finish, and piercing tones do not belie, surely regain 
by their artistic purity and vox mtgelica what they may lose, 
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by the hard necessity of the case, in radiance and warmth. 
The last of them, ‘ Youth gone, and beauty gone,’ closes on a 
tone of pure melsincboly, unqualiSed by the religious resits- 
tion or by the expression of nobly overstrained self-sacrifice 
that rule in those just ])receding it. The longer sequence, 
Later Life, does not fall behind in performance, and utters 
the consolation, denied in life, \^hich the Christian finds in 
death. 

This dominant or recurrent mood was not all due to dis- 
appointment, but was clearty inborn. Some of Miss Rossetti’s 
more youthful verse, even in The Gertriy betrays the direct 
influence of the Preacher, and its sincerity is all too plain ; 

I said of laughter : il 38 vaiu. 

Of mirth I said : what profits it ? 

At other times there is the ring, doubtless owing to co’nci- 
dence, of the gloomier anonymous lyrics of the fifteenth century. 
When she cries 

All weareth, all wastcth. 

All tiitteth, all hasteth. 

All of flesh and time, 

it is not unlike 

The life of thin world 
Is ruldd with wind. 

Weeping, darknew*?, and stern ngc [pangs]. 

With wind we blonn*n, 

With wind we lassen ; 

With weeping W'e comen. 

With weeping we passen. 

More often the curious tracking down of a thought, or scruple, 
or image, even to the point of quaintness, recrdls the tradition 
of Anglican poetry in George Herbert- or Henry Vaughan. Miss 
Rossetti does not deny herself ‘metaphysical' touches, and 
perhaps is conscious of the practice, though she is kept by 
sheer artistry from the dangers of coldness and ‘ conceits ’ on 
the one hand, and, on the other, from the jiitfall of the ecstatic- 
erotic -religious, whicli needs a jiecuhar temper and talent to 
make it other than disgusting. 

Hope chants a funeral hymn n)t>st s^^eot and clear. 

And seems true chant icleer 
Of resurrection and of all things dear 
In the oncoming endlt'ss year. 

But these are exceptional sallies, and for the most part she is 
simply herself, unswayed by any of the religious poets of her 
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own century, Keble or Heber, any of whom, or perhaps all 
together, she excels in endowment. 

xn 

Reading her continuously', it is plain that there is a recurrence 
of certain fixed leading themes, amongst which her brother, 
William Rossetti, noted ‘ death,’ ‘ aspiration for rest,’ ‘ vanity 
of vanities,’ the effect being not indeed monotony, but a 
distinct uniformity. Monotony she escapes by her astonishing 
resource and assurance in the choice and use of lyric forms, 
as well as by the certainty that she wtUcs because she must., 
and never because she ought. And the ‘ forms ’ are not 
merely the measures, but the varying key of language, and 
pitch of feeling, that each measure carries with it as its own. 
Dante’s terza rnna occurs not infrequently, for somewhat 
longer -drawn-out meditations, and in one case {Bt/ the Waters of 
Babylon), for an outbreak, a kind of paraphrase of the psalm, 
that is for once almost declamatory. The longer-rolling ana- 
psastic metres have, a Hvvinhurnian coiTectness and sonority ; 
the briefer ones have now and then the dissolved pathos that 
Poe contrives to imjilaiit in his : 

Ihiio golf] la the htnl cif that River 
(The* gold of that land is the best) 

Where foi* ever an<l ever and ever 
It flows on at rest. 

Oh goodh the banks of that Rivci, 

Oh goodly the fruits that th(\v bear, 

Where foi ever and ever and ever 
It flows and is fair. 

One maje^stic and stately form, the monorliymed poem, is 
known everywhere by a sublime example ‘ Passing away, 
saith the World, passing aw^ay.' Women, so far, have wTitten 
vsublime v^rse even more rarely than men. The accumulated 
tolling of the reiterated rhyme is also found in ‘ Jlarvel of 
marvels, if 1 mj^self shall behold,’ in ‘ Hope is the coiinterpoj^e 
of fear/ and in some other cases. This is one of the most, 
solemn tunes in the language, but- few dare es.'-ay it. The 
rhymes must seem self-sown and pre-appoiiited, not a tax on 
the dictionary. There is a similar dignity in the triple-rhyme 
stanzas of -4// Thy works Praise Thee, 0 Lord, a ‘ processional of 
creation.’ Yet it may be after all in the numberless shorter 
snatches that the writer’s spirit is most clearly uttered, and 
the master-mood of two-thirds of her musings is heard in one 
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short ^flight of six lines ; where the ohiming u^Q the rhyme- 
word is also most distinctive.: 

Heaven is not far, tho’ far the sky 
Overarching earth and main. 

It takes not long to live and die. 

Die, revive, and rise again. 

Xot long : how long f Oh long re-echoing song f 
O Lord, how long t 

‘ Give me the lowest place/ and ‘ Bury Hope out of sight/ and 
that rapid and passionate descant, TAe Heart Knoweth its own 
Bitterness, may bo chosen out of the poems more expressly 
devout or exalted, as being at once most intimate confessions 
and consummate lyncs. But any real or exhaustive comment 
must be m the shape either of anthology or of technical 
analysis. 

The secular short songs and poems select themselves ^lore 
easily, and some of the most famed, it may be remembered, date 
from the WTiter's eighteenth or nineteenth year : not only 
‘ When I am dead,’ but also ‘ Summer is gone with all its 
rosea,’ and Ayi End, and Dream Land. Autumn and May are 
later, but only by less than ten years ; the dirge, ‘ Whj' were 
you born when the snow W’as falling ? ’ belongs to 1 865 ; and 
Miss Rossetti’s latest lines, ‘ Sleeping at last,’ to about 1893. 
She was thus able to wTite I’VTic free from flaw very soon, and 
also to the last. There are tw'o or three jiieces equally good but 
of different and unex])ected complexion, suggesting an idle 
regret that sJie did not oftener e.-cape out of the deep and 
fixed channeLs of her thought. The poetry of the joy of life 
could not often Ije hens, but it breaks out for once in A Birthday 
(‘ My heart is like a singing bird ’), and insuppressibly. The 
lyra hcroica w'as equally out of her habit, bat not beyond 
her power. The twenty lines of the poem In the Roumd Tower 
at Jhansi tell the story, beheved w’hen first heard, but afterwards 
not confirmed, of Skene and his wnfe in the Mutiny ; and they 
leave nothing to be said. Once, too, in 1870-1, IVIiiss Rossetti, 
though usually immersed in art and the spiritual life, hymned 
France : a point of contact, rare enough, with the author of 
A Song of Italy and l^he Litany of Nations. The closing words 
waited long for an answ'er : 

A time there is for change and chance : 

Who next shall drink the trembling cup, 

Wring out its dregs and suck them up 
After France T 
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Moiie tliai» most author^. William Morris^ (1834-1)6), seems 
to have -vvTitlen for j)iiu‘ pleasure. Soerates, once more, would 
have found him tougher than Ion to persuade ; for he believed 
less in iJie fitful inspiration of the daemon than in joyous and 
assiduous craftsmanshij). The pen wa^j a favourite tool of his, 
whicJi lie took up, like Ins other tools, for a change, not dis- 
tinguishing between work and play , and of which he was not 
qiuckly tired. He revised little either in verse or prose, but 
rewrote lavishly, and left liehind him much drafted and un- 
printed matter ; but the examples of it given to the world cast 
little new light upon his talent It must be said that he pays 
for his facility and alnindance, like most of our poets who have 
been tlius endowed, but unlike Ins master Chaucer, who is ever 
fresh and ever salient Mncdi of what Morris prf»duccd is of 
so even a tenor, and so much like the rest in the fashion of its 
beauty, that we could judge fairly of his gifts ui)on a lialf of 
its writing w’ere it proj)crly selected. AA'cre a num]>or of his 
])oems, or prose romances, ox carpets, or tapestries, to be 
wliolly lost, we sli(»uld be so much the pt^orer, but w^e should 
know^ him nearly as avcH as we do. Yet wdio shall qiiairel with 
one wdio w’as so liberal of liaiidnvork that is w'lthout a fault i 
And if some of liis pattern I'ejieats itself, the wdjole fabi’ic is 
still full of variety, even to the point of a seeming confusion, 
which onl\* begins to'clear wdien the wdiolc history’ of the 
w'eaving is reviewed in the light of the artist's final ideals. 

A litc so versatile might be thought to be wanting in unity. 
But the poems of Morris, his prose tictions, his discourses on 
art and socialism, his lectin ing and agitation, his industries 
of staining and printing, all minister at last to one aim and one 
conception, which comes out in course of time Morris never 
wrote out the greatest of his dreams and romances, of which 
A Dream of John Ball and News from Nowhere are but chapters. 
He is the sanest of all the Englisli wTiters who have imagined 

SI 
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an ideal state of things. Unlike Godwin and most of the 
political economists, he thinks of the futme guild of mankind 
in terms of beauty. Like all prophets, he simplilieB without 
mercy, but he does not become absurd or inhuman in doing so. 
His new earth is not an abstraction, Shelley, a great meta- 
physical poet, flies through an upper air unknown to Morris, 
but he never sees the population of his reformed earth with 
any distinctness ; in that region, as in the C'hristian heaven, 
very little happens. In the Noiihcre of Morris hiiinan passions 
are uncxpelled. and though still imperfect are normally un- 
spoilt. Peojile move about, and make love, and make sport. 
There is, indeed, no jilace for a ronmhe hinimhie, for the law, 
polity, and institutions that such a coined}' imphes are pared 
away to the little that is merely needful : it is a kind of happy, 
ahnost peaceful, gently State-tathered community, with every 
one active and good-looking, or at li'ast pleasant -looking and 
every ene much alike, and, if ]>o.ssible, possessed of inventive 
talent like William Morris Hapjuiiess is not staked upon 
posthumous fears or hopes. Ileautiful dress, dwellings, and 
appliances are at once the ]>roduct and the school of such a 
society. I’he old heroic and romantic stories may be recited 
in the evenings, though their tragical events belong to a hfe 
that has almost gone by. Not quite , tor griefs and jiains are 
still felt, but felt as natural jiroce.sses ; jealousy and anger 
must be reckoned with at times, and the old pagan virtues may 
still be wanted. tStill, ‘ individuality as a condition of well- 
being ’ tends to disapjiear. The landscape is of the unspoilt 
English order ; the system that detiled it witli smoke and 
slavery has disappeared too. Such is Utopia ; and the scene and 
temper of the * wondrous isles ' or of C/tild ('kristopfur, though 
confessedly fairyland, have a good deal in common with it. 
Here too beauty is paramount . the knights and ladies belong 
to the race of the future. The ' socialism ’ of MorrLs, deplored 
as a waste of time by aitistic- friends, is only an effort, childhke 
in some of its methods, but sound in its instinct, to clear the 
way in one comer of a blind world for the beginnings of a better 
order. Nor is Morris's enthusiasm for the Northern stories and 
their personages irrelevant to these ideas. It is true that his 
most sustained and jterfect writing, down to Sigurd inclusive, 
embodies them, indeed , only gradually, or in ghmpses, and some- 
times not at all. Yet they mark stages m his journey towards 
his dream. His works are bound together, as w'e look back on 
them, by an underlying process of soul and imagination, which 
ends in ‘ something like prophetic strain ' , and the hght of 
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the prophecy is reflected back, no doubt with ever-increasin'g 
faintness, on his earlier productions. 

II 

He first emerges at Oxford, as one of the medisevalising 
‘ brotherhood,’ in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856). 
The young poets and painters, who will be seen in retrospect as 
founders and rebels, do not yet so figure even in their own eyes. 
They are not secluded, or wrapped up in one another, and thej^ 
are nearer to the main tide of letters than might be thought. 
They have no visible programme, except the wish to pick out 
and praise the best imaginative -writing of the time . Carlyle and 
Ruskin receive ample honours. ‘ Then this man John Ruskin 
rose, seeming to us like a Luther of the arts.’ Macaulay’s 
History, now appearing, is disparaged for its rhetoric and for 
ignoring ‘ all the higher part ’ of human nature. There are 
reviews ^ of Alexander Smith and Sj'dney Dobell : perhaps in 
Moms’s poems of 1858 there are some lemiiants of the excesses 
of that school. Tennyson is admired deeply ; Maud had just 
appeared, and was a favourite with the circle, though hardly 
with the public. The strained and impassioned concentration 
of language, the mastery of the light words for abnormal, or 
abnormally intense, emotion, were not lost on the author of 
King Arthur s Tomb, any more than the skill which in ‘ almost 
every new passage ’ of The Lady of Shalott ‘ paints a new 
picture.’ Morris himself reviews Browning’s Men and Women, 
artlessly and cordially, and fixes on the dominant thoughts and 
situations of the several poems rather than on their workman- 
ship ; but he adds soundly enough that 

as to that which they call obscurity, it results from depth of thought, 
and greatness of subject, on the iioet's part, and on his readers' 
part, from their shallower brains and more bounded knowledge. 

Browning's’ love for bitter intricate situation, and for swift 
ellipse of language, is traceable in The Defence of Gueneverey 
just as his management, and also Tennyson's, of the dramatic 
monologue, is traceable in Rossetti's La^t Confession, The 
Magazine further contains The Blessed Damozcl, altered since 
The Germ ; a first version of The Burden of Nineveh ; and 'The 
Staff and Scrip. And there are five poems by Morris, four of 
which recur in the volume of 1 858 and include The Chapel in 
Lyones, and some dozen prose tales ® and studies, mostly not 
reprinted in his lifetime. Among these is the notice of 
VOL. II. c 
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Rethd’fi D&jffi the Avenger and Dea^ the Friend ; and also The 
Churches of North France, the most eloqufent proof of Mo^’s 
insight into Gothic. He had originally meant to be an architect, 
and next, impelled by Rossetti, wished to be a painter. Now 
and for good, he became a poet and a romancer, and also a 
designer, decorator, and craftsman. Afterwards Morris was to 
find an ideal centre for all these activities in his work as a 
social reformer nnd prophet. 

In this curlier vcise and prose there is plenty of the strange- 
ness and the arresting acrid savour which Morris, no one knows 
why, was soon so nearly to lose. The verse is far more of an 
achievement — ^though he afterv'ards thought it callow — ^than 
the prose ; the unripeness is of a different kind, and is leas easy 
to sacrifice, and forms part of its excellence. The prose of 
Gertha's Lovers, Golden Wings, and Svend and his Brethren, is 
much more in one style — though each tale has its own de&'gn — 
than are the poems of 1858. They forecast his later habit of 
prose, with its often wearisome beauty and sweet monotony — 
qualities mtertangled with and oven infecting the more obvious 
virile ones. I’here is plenty of fighting and killing, and the 
blows are described with Homeric or saga-hke dt'tail ; but they 
are as yet exchanged in a .startling silence, nor do we care 
which of those ghostly kiughts lives or dies . 

"But {i.iasionloss i-iicli bore him in th.at fliiht, 

like the waraois that sprang from the teeth sown by Jusun. 
As ever, tlic story, the landscape, and the decoration hold us, 
it the personages do not. There is also the element of the 
macabre, a.s in Lindenborg Pool, where an innocent priest is 
tricked into committing a dreadful blasphemy , and there are 
affinities here, conscious or otherwise, ivith Maturin or with Poe. 

The volume of 1858, called after its ojiening poem The 
Defence of Guencvere, was at first cherished by a group of 
admirers, and is now seen to have opened a new poetic era, 
like Tennyson’s book of 1842. or the Lyrical Ballms in 1798. 
The characters are not indistinct like those in the prose stories. 
They enjoy, suffer, and die, and we are w'llling enough to 
‘ suspend our disbelief ’ in their existem-e. Gueiievere and 
Jehane are of tfie passionate family of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Gjmecia, portrayed in the Arcadia ; Sir Peter Harpdon and 
other personages taken out of Froissart are j^et more solid. 
And though the poems come from one workshop, there is no 
■amenesB in them ; the designs and colours do not recur. Un- 
like the tales in The Earthly Paradise, each one of them is almost 
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a species apart. The style varies ; sometimes it is level and 
musical, lovely and temperate, as it is to be in most of Morris’s 
poetry afterwards ; more often it is condensed, full of abrupt 
transitions and broken melodies which express tragical frustra- 
tion or despair or defiance . Morris is i ough not so much through 
inexperience as because his subjects call for discords. In The 
Defence of Guenevere the original soft opening, which is ])re- 
served, was luckily given up for the harsher one. Those ver^e^, 
said William Bell Scott, 

represent the media 3 val spirit in a new way ; not by a sentimental 
nineteenth century medium , but they give a poetical sense of a 
barbaric age strongly and sharply real 

In one lyrical ballad, The Haystack in the Floods, the verse 
marches with a savage self-control, there is a hard edge to every 
sentence, and the scene of bloodshed is fixed in the mind*s eye 
less by its own violence than by the central moveless image of 
the haystack, to which every emotion is, as it were, inferred. 
At the other extreme are the tunes of Bapunzel, Golden Wings, 
The Blue Closd, and other poems, which are all as different from 
one anotlier as are Browning’s lyrics in his Bells and Pome- 
granates. Some of their metres remained favourites with Morris. 
The movement, though not the actual measure, of ‘ Speak but 
one word to me over the corn ' is rejieated in 1 SS5, in The Message 
of the March These tender dactyls or anapa\sts served 

liim for some of his most homefelt i)oems. Altogether The 
Defence of Guenevere is a creative book. It scarcely re\'t*als, 
Jiowever, the lines on which the temj)er and art of Morns were 
to develop. Some liave deplored the change, and those who care 
inost for edge in poetry are likely to deplore it, though jioels 
grow as they must and not as critics might have approved. 

Yet, not to go too fast, is the breach indeed so compleie 
between ISoS and 1867, when The Life and Death of Jason 
appeared ? >The fragments, now published, of an iinfimslied 
narratiw. Scenes from the Fail of Troy} which was clone in the 
interval, begin to show tlie transition Nor does the strain of 
bitter energy ever wholly quit the poetry of Morris, thougli 
the roughness of form recurs less and less In The Writing 
on the Image, in The Proud King, in some of the sjieeches of 
Medea, in parts of Sigurd, and of the House of the Woljinga, and 
in one or two of the later IjTics, that strain is clear enough, 
and refreshing too ; ansv'tering, when it does come, to the 
natural warrior temper of the man a.nd even to his recorded 
rages and explosions. 
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The Life and Death of Jason was to have figured in The 
EartMy Paradise, but unfolded itself into seventeen books 
and became too large for the purpose. It is a new variety of 
the heroic poem. It uses some of the classical machinery, but 
not too much. There is the list oi heroes, adapted from 
Apollonius Rhodius ; ^ and the invocation, addressed, however, 
to Chaucer and not to the Muses or Urania ; and there £tre 
siindry inserted episodes, not wandering too far afield, and 
tales within the tale. Otherwise the classical-MUtonic structure 
is avoided, and so is the wearisome old centipede progression 
of the alliterative Morte Arthurs and Alexanders. Jason is 
built more like the Knight's Tale, in so far as it is a straight- 
fom'ard long story, in which the interest of love does not over- 
power that of arms and adventure, but is still strong ei.ough 
to exclude the poem from the true mediaeval epics, to which 
Beoimlf and the Chanson de Roland belong. Neither in 
Chaucer nor in Morris is the subject perfectly epical. The 
history of Palamon and Arcite, which attracted so many poets, 
is not wholly weather -tight, with its fnria ex machina solving 
an impossible situation. That of Jason is ampler and nobler ; 
still it is broken up. Tlie vengeance of Medea, coming ten 
yeai-s after her triumph, is a sequel or afterthought, almost 
like the dragon-slaying in Beotmlf. Morris took the legend 
as he found it, but seems at the end to be whipping up his 
energies perforce, for tJie passionate parts. He prepares, 
certainly, for this break in the action by prophecies and pre- 
sentiments ; the fatefuhie.ss of the quest, the Greek distrust 
of prosperity, are intimated throughout. And the tale unrolls 
at a gentle, uniform, not languid pace, like a piece of motley 
ribbon, to a foreseen end ; and its enveloping mood, one part 
heroic to three parts melancholy, never alters, and is the same 
as that of the narrators in The Earthly Paradise » To unpick 
some edges of the hanging and trace the classical sources or 
suggestions in Jason, or in Atalanta's Race, is well enough, if it 
makes us feel how Morris subdued all such borrowings to his 
atmosphere and purpose. He never wrote better, in this even 
style, than in Jason ; there is an alternation of brilliant and 
softer markings, which are never vague or muddy in colouring, 
and are fully harmonised. Sometimes a sharper image de- 
taches itself from the delightful, rather forgettable, moving 
show, and fixes itself on our sense, as it did on that of Jason 
as he escaped from Colchis : 
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But nought he saw 
Except the night-wind twitching the loose straw 
From half -unloaded keels, and nought he heard 
But the strange twittenng of a caged green bird 
Within an Indian ship, and from the hill 
A distant baying ; dead mght lay so still, 

Somewhat they doubted ; natheless forth they passed. 

And Argo’s paint(‘d sides they reached at last. 

Why do Chaucer's hues always stick in the brain, while his 
disciple's do so more rarelj" ? Chaucer's lines wave where 
those of Morris ripple ; his intellectual playfulness prevents 
too long a reverie ; he does not attempt a continuous illusion. 
Morris does attempt this, as Spenser does, and he succeeds, if at 
a noticeable Qost ; for there is some monotony. Yet C4iaucer's 
blessing is asked and is bestowed upon The Earthly Paraihse 
(1868-70). His shade is surely delighted at this new variety of 
his own kind of poem, namely, the framed panehvork, or call 
it the tlireaded garland, of narratives The scope of The 
Earthly Paradise is almost as wide as Chaucer's ; that is, if 
some ot Chaucer's best things, his jests and fabliaux and portraits 
from the life, are left out. The poem is serious , such irony as 
we find in The Proud King is its nearest approach to humour. 
The mood is that of sad old men telling old stories to other sad 
old men. The Elders and tlie Wanderers are at the end of their 
course , youth and pleasure are beheld witli i\ mixture of 
intensity and remoteness ; but on the whole lite is bittersweet. 
It is true that the wanderings of I^sychc and J3eilerojihon finish 
well, and that if good things pass, so also may evil tilings , lik(‘ 
the misfortunes of Laurence related in The Bing Given to Venus, 
wliere the troubled seer Paliimbus lies duly at rest with his 
image on his tomb , 

And o'er hi8 clasped hands and liis head 
Thereafter many a mas.s was saui. 

On the otker hand, the scholar in the old monkish anecdote. 
The Writing on the Image, told to relieve or point a sermon, 
perishes grimly ; yet his fate only stirs a passing Jireath of ])Uy ; 
the man is mouldering, and the teller loo will soon he a name of 
long ago. In the lyrics and opening apology the poet echoes 
this strain, with a more present intensity. These passages are 
renowned, and are among the most beautitul things he did. 
The mood is deeply felt and honest, but lie is liound by it, and 
he just holds out to the end, with a certain weariness, which m 
communicated to tlie reader, iii spite of tJie contrasts that are 
so well managed between the stones themselves. The person- 
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agea are mostly faint in drawing, except for their clothes ; and 
their colours are the glittering ones of mosaic, or, of tapestry 
figures ; wte do not mind when they die ; or rather they cannot 
die, since they never lived. This we feel even with Gudrun 
and Bolli, as Morris treats them ; the reality of the historical 
original is gone ; but we do not resent that, since it is no part of 
the design to preserve it. 

The wandering Norsemen and Celts account duly for their 
presence to their hosts, the derehct Grecian colonists, and their 
Prologue is better told than any of the twenty-four stories ; 
it moves fa.ster, and is more deeply realised. The plan that is 
thus made feasible, of alternalmg subjects^ of classic and 
lucid out line with others of more fantastic or terrible cast, is 
unborrowed , Alcestis coming next to The Lady of the Land, 
and Rhodope to Gudrun. The so-called Maiideville, and the 
Gestn Romanorum, and Norse legend, and The Arabian Nights, 
give some of the material for the latter class. Still the poet 
is weighted ; the brain and ear are left, alter ten months of 
sojourn in the Paradise, hungermg for a change and for some- 
thmg stronger. In the two stories of Rellerophon, this im- 
patience begins to be satisfied. The scale, as critics have noted, 
now changes from that of the long romance to that of the brief 
epic. The temper and style are modified also. ‘ 1 naturally, 
and without effort,’ said Moms, ‘shrink from rhetoric.' But 
sometimes the verse seems to catch the strain, if not erf Drydeii, 
of Keats’s Lamia, which is known to be m debt to Diyden : 

The cRgtT hcail shiiiiik biu.'k, the cold Wtih moved, 

Wooed w'aa the wooer, 1 he lovei w as ])cloved 

There is more life in these two tales than in tJieir j)redecessois, 
and the tirades of SthcnobcBa are almost hunuiii ; and there is 
the same strain in The Ring Given to Venu^, which is inserted 
between the two episodes of Bellcrophon. Tlie octosyllabics 
have a new energy, and the language freshens vith them : 

Ho met the lish-wife coming down * 

From her red cottage to the strand, 

Tlie fishcr-children hand in hand 
Over some wonder washed ashore ; 

The old man muttering words of lore 
About the wjnd that Mas to be ; 

And soon the while sails spccktd the sea. 

And fisher-keel on fisher-keel 
The furrowed sand again did £eeJ, 

And round thorn many a barefoot maid 
The burden on her shoulders laid, 

While unto rest the fishers wont. 

And grumbling songs from rough throats sent. 
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Some pages of The Earthly Paradise have the true mediieval 
touch of ennui, which is only' too appropriate to the ancient 
speakers. But the easy-flowing fountain of pure' language 
carries everything through. The style, like Spenser’s, is never 
common or impoetical, whatever else may be said against it. 
Sometimes, as in The Proud King, the talk has the pleasant, 
archaising, quasi-Chaucerian ring of the future prose romances. 
The bright inexhaustible pageant of things seen is a perpetual 
relief. Morris, as yet, prefers the soutlierii English country, 
without muiinlniii storms or terrors ; lowlands rich iii water 
and leafage ; tilled and reclaimed nature, where some of the, 
beauty is the work of man and is filled with his happy energies ; 
the merchant ship in the oily waters ot 1 lie roailstead. the white 
cliffs, and the coast seas — he can ahvays escape into the ocean , 
and the midland waiters, like the well-beloved Windrush or 
Evenlode : 

This littlp stream whose hamletB searct' have names. 

This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames. 

He lias not yet seen Iceland. And he is Homeric at any rate 
ill his love of dress, armour, trapjangs, and gay and coloured 
handiwork. There is abundance of such matter in The Earthly 
Paradtiio, and in Siynrd a new fund ot it- was lo be discovered. 
These contributory j)leasures never fail. 

In 1873 came Love os Enojigh ; or, the Fneing of Pharawond : 
a 3Iorfdity. Tlic tale itself, whicli is invented and has no 
literary source, might be one of the mediaeval ones told hv 
the Wanderers, yet is unlike anytJung else tliat Morns wrote. 
The quasi-drainalic construction of this poem js unujue, 
beautiful, and amusing. The theme of happy love, remem- 
bered, present, anticipated, or lust, has a fourfold echo Joan 
and Giles, discoursing in sweet and slmrt rhymes, watih the 
Emperor and Empress, a kind of 'J'liesi'iis and Hippohia w'lio 
are wibng iiway their wedding -feast , and who speak in Jieroic 
couplets. They all watch the show, or ‘ Morality ' — whicli is 
not a Morality but more of a masque — that oflcr(*d to them 
by the Mayor, and is performed by the citizens, not (finte as at 
Athens. The actors of Pharamoiid and Azalais are lovers out 
of as well as in the play. Each serene is closed by ‘ the Music,’ 
accompanying the heavily-charged and slow-moving l>rics, 
whose burden, ‘ Love is enough,’ is in rocking rhymed stanzas. 
The dialogues of the play itself, those of riiaramond with his 
friend Oliver and his lady Azalais, and also the Mayor’s 
speeches, are in a modification of the alliterative line ^ of 
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Chaucer’8 day, which is usually smoothed out into a four-beat 
anapsestic. Its sweet, faint cadence, unfortified by rhyme, 
suits the visionary indistinctness of Fharamond’s musing and 
motives ; the thought and rhythm almost dissolve. All passes 
like a pageant in a crystal, and we are left the half-regretful' 
spectators or sharers of the dream. Love, who appears as the 
presenter of the scenes, clad as a king, image-maker, and the 
like, delivers himself in decasyllabic couplets and in the familiar 
tones of the Paradise. But there are ghmpses of another mood ; 
for towards the end Love proclaims himself the spring of good 
and soldierly deeds in a dreadful world ; and his banner will 
be there on ‘ Armageddon’s plain ' ; a sign that even here, in 
the most shadowy and self-absorbed of his writings. Morns is 
moving towards his vision of a world- war w'hich shall over- 
whelm the present evil order. He was afterwards to reconcile 
in a deeper way the call of love and the call to warfare in The 
Message of the March Wind. 


IV 

Whilst WTiting The Earthly Paradise, Morns began to im- 
prove his acquaintance with the ‘ matter of Iceland,' known 
to him already through the translations of Dasent, Head, and 
others. Late in 1868 he started to learn the language, and 
devoured the prose classics as quickly as Logi, or Fire, ate the 
food in the trough, to the wonder of Thor. He soon began, in 
partnership with his teacher, Eirikr Magiiussou, to issue 
translations, the fir.st being the long saga of Grettir. Mean- 
W'hile he wrought the great Laxdaela Saga into the jiopular 
Lovers of Ovdrun, for The Earthly Paradise. It is a history that 
is better packed into a ballad, as the late Miss Barmby showed 
in her noble Bolli and Gvdrun^ than unfolded into a long 
romance. A detailed comparison with the oiiginal ® shows 
how much nerve is lost, and how tlie characterisation is 
weakened, in the process. The saga deals in a vicious close 
cut-and-thrust of dialogue ; Morris loosens this, and sentences 
become speeches, and the words do not draw blood, although 
the incidents are respected and passages versified bodily. 
In riecompense, there is always liis diffuv'^ed beauty of treat- 
ment, and much lovely ornament at) on. In the Paradise he 
also inserted the briefer Fostering of Asking, a delightful folk- 
tale. He finished translating another of the classic sagas, 
Syfhyggja, but did not print it for many years. In 1870 he 
issued Volsunga Saga, with ten pieces from the verse Edda 
rendered in something like their ow'n alliterative measure. He 
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now began to use, for these purposes, the peculjiar fount of 
prose diction which appears in his later versions and romances. 

Two visits paid to Iceland,^ in 1811 and 1873, coloured 
Morris’s art and temper permanently. His journals remain, 
the first of them dra^ra up from notes after his return, and t hey 
show how pure and uiiarchaic his English was when left to itselt. 
The hues of the lava, the forms of the basalt, sank into him, 
and they were always to be at his coinmand. He records them 
sensitively ; 

It was the strangest place this la^a, all tossed up into hills and 
fantastically twisted ridges, gre 3 ’er than grej", for it is altogether 
covered with that moss I have BiH>ken of befoie , it was indeed 
‘clinkers’ of the monstrous furnace, no less . . . ^ve came into a 
long narrow valley of grass shut in on the other side by a gmen slope, 
and on our side b^' the heap'd-up mass of gre^" moss^" lava, tpiite 
strait and regular like a wall, hut jagged and broken at its summit. 

The lines on Jcrlatul Fi/.st aSVi//, some passages ^ of prose and 
verse quoted Morris's biographer, and otliers given in his 
letters, must be read to m'o 'v\iiat the aspect of Iceland and its 
historic places — ^the place oi paihainent, the homesteads and 
islands and rmus of the tiame sagas — did fi>r his genius. His 
earher lines To the uj ihe North have llie tdd, iiuielinite 

wail, winch is not specially Northern at all. But now the 
* religion of the Noith,' or wbat he took to t)e such, laid hold of 
him ; the vision of the strife and ending of all things, to he 
followed, after tlie old (rods have passed into the t^^Jllght, by a 
new sclieiiie, the thougiit of which makes men of ns even now, 
so that we live ‘ not altogether deedless ' • and so meanwhile- - 

Think of the joj’' we ha^ve m ])raisjiig great men, and Iioav avc turn 
their stones over and over, and fashion their liv(*s for our joy and 
this also wc ourselves nia^" give to tlu‘ Avorld This seems to me 
pretty much the rehgioii r»f the Northmen 1 think one could be a 
happ 3 ’ man if one could hold it, in sjato of the Avild dreams and 
dreadful inAginmgs that hung about it here and there 

The same spirit appears darkly m Sigunl, and connects itself 
with the pohtical strivings and aspirations tJiat iM orris was 
afterwards to elaborate. It does not. exactly reproduce the 
tone of the sagas, for the pagan doomsday was iu)t keenly 
present to the actors m the great stories. JMorris read intt> the 
sagas something of his own ; but his < reed is wort Ji a great deal 
in itself, and he came to find adequate w <>» ds for it ; it does not 
spoil his poetry, or remain, as so often hajjpens, an ill -expressed 
lump of doctrine perplexing the writer s art. Yet we would 
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not have missed the earlier plaint of the ‘ idle singer/ with 
its piercing quality. Here may be noted, anticipating dates, 
Morris’s other labours as a presenter of Icelandic fiterature. 

He went on translating sagas with Magnusson. Three 
Northern Love-Stones, those of Frithiof , Gunnlaug, and Viglund, 
appeared in 1875. He had already tossed off rhymed versions, 
often very loose, of excellent Danish ballads like Knight Aagen 
and Ma%dm Else. Late in 1875 he began Sigurd, finished it in 
a year, and published it in 1 877. Long afterw'ards, in 1891-5, he 
produced the ' Saga Library/ which included The Story of 
the Ere-Ihvvllcrs {Eyrbyggja Sa>ga), and The Stories of the Kings 
of Norway, translated from the Hehnskringla. And in his earlier 
})rose romances, The House of the Wolfings (1889) and The 
Roots of the Mountains (1S90), the scenery of tlio sagas, however 
vaguely localised, as well as their spint, is apparent. Alto- 
gether the spell of Iceland, along with that of Chaucer, was 
the most potent that IVIorris ever felt. It coloured his mental 
landscajie and Ins ideals , gave him the matter for his greatest 
poem ; shaped a good deal of his diction , and led him to 
translate some of the best of the prose epics . a gift to English 
readers w’hich is by no means yet outworn, and which entitles 
him, as a h( Ipmate of cenius, to his place near tJie scholars and 
pioneers, like Gudbrandr Vigffisson and So]>hus Bugge, w'ho 
w^ere basing the edjiice of Northern studies. 

In Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs he sw'ung far 
enough away from tlie «lclicato (liniese-bux construction of 
Love is Enough, and from its vanishing shades of feehng. Li 
his ears meanwhile had been tJie heroic marcJi of the jEneid, of 
\vhich Ins translation (1870) has vigour and movement, but is 
not very accurate or very Virgihun. Did he feel tliat Chapman’s 
long lines of lourtecn sylla])les wrhich he used for this purpose, 
w^ere wanting in undulation, however magnificent in onset ? 
For Sigurd he hit on a measure tliat supplied the want. As to 
mechanism, it is a rhymed anapa‘stic. couplet of ^ix beats, 
w'lth a spare syllable after the central pause , so tJiat though 
spondees or iambs or monosyllabic feet maj’^ come at other 
points, there is always at least one salmon-leap in tlio line, thus : 

And fresh and all abundant abode the di‘eda of day ; 

while usually Ihere are three or four such leaps, and the verse 
runs along rapidly until it is checked by the sounding rhyme. 
Tlie languors of The Earthly Paradise have gone. A typical 
piece of tlctcription will show the pace and changeful brilliance 
of the metre, wdiich is kept going through thousands of vei*ses : 
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Forth go their hearts before them to the blast of the strenuous hom. 

Where the level sun comes dancing down the oaks in the early mom ; 

There they strain and strive for the quarry, when the wind hath fallen dead 
In the odorous dusk of the pine-wood, and the noon is high o’erhcad : 

There oft with horns triumphant their rout by the lone tree turns. 

When over the bison's lea-land the last of sunset bums ; 

Or by night and cloud all eager with shaft on string they fare, 

When the wind from the elk-mead setteth, or the wood-boai's tangled lair: 
For the wood is their barn and their store-house, and their bower and feasting- 

hall. 

And many an one of their warriors in the woodland war shall fall. 

One risk of tins way of writing is a cantering facility ; tlic lines 
arc not engraven like liexameters. Another is a clot of con- 
sonants, or a run of peblily Britisli nionosyllaliles Morns does 
not always elude these risks, but he had found the form that 
could carry him . with colours flying, through his long chronicle 
of blood -feud and of tragu* conflut- that- is only soluble tbrougb 
a doom which is early divined. 

The outline came from the VoUinuja Sa^ga which he had 
translated. The thirteenth -century compiler had pieced the 
traditions together rather drylj , but not without energy and 
concision, and kneiv some, but a}>parently not all, of those older 
})oeins on the suliject ivliich are still extant, as wtU as some 
verse and jwose wliK'li is now lost. Moms uses liis authority 
with less respect than lie had shown to the Luordada Satja , uses 
Jiim often, in fart , much as (he mediopval poets used ‘Dictys the 
Cretan ' or ' Ihiies ’ flu- their Troy-poems, lie kee])s the lines 
of the story, weaving in traits and speeches as he will, and also 
bits of tJie verse Edda , adds all tJie colour and ]ands(;ape ; 
and makes elocpient and explicit and coiuous the jiassion tliat is 
buried, or mummified, under the curt phrases of the original. 

His temper is now' a noble sort of fatalism, wiikdi knows that 
disaster and internecine w^ar may well follow' liard upon victe>ry 
and the joy of life ami tlie pledging of trotli. In the Volsung 
story, as he tells it, this end is half-foresrem by the actors. 
They feel fliat they are fighting against their fate, and their 
fate rehearsers that of tlic world, or of tins world, w'hich ends 
with the Tw'ihght of the Gods. The inelanrhnly and courage 
of such a tcmjier are nobly fatlioincd and uttered by Moms ; 
but it Ls not his last word. One day ‘ the new sun beams on 
Baldur " ; nor do the Norns shape the enel reganlle*ss of human 
effort ; they ‘ order all,' 

But the day wdieii tie' fair earth b1oB8on.i». anil th«' im bnghi above. 

Of the daring det*ils la it fashioned and the e.a^ri lii.iit of line. 

But in Sigvrd the ground -tone is the sense of doom. These 
interludes of triumph and happiness are fewer as the poem goes 
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on. The threads are knotted into a hopeless tragic tangle, and 
the knot is cut by the internecine work of the four chief actors 
and of those who belong to them. The story is really a draima 
in epical clothing, but there are some elements, not to be torn 
away, which deprive it of dramatic perfection. 

Goethe,^ reading the history of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, 
was tempted to put his hand to it, but stopped, not because 
Shakespeare had come first, but because ‘ the story, without 
being put vigorously through a purifying fire, could not be used.’ 
It would be hard wholly to purge the story of Sigurd and 
Br3Tihild. The fire would first liave to consume the initial 
ejiLsode relating tJie monstroiLs operation of Queen GrimhUd, 
who gives the magic drink to Sigurd so that he forgets awhile 
Brjmhild to whom h© is plighted. Under another of her spells, 
he WOOS BrjTihild in the semblance of Gninhild's son Guime r, 
BUCcessfuUj*. He weds Gudrun, Griinhild’s daughter, as Grim- 
hild has planned. Tlie spell passes, but the Icnot is tied, 
the truth is known, and calamities thicken. It maj' seem 
pedantry, once we aie .n land ot talking ilragous and omens and 
prophecies, to .stick at a jihiltrc of forgetfulness. But this is 
what drives the whole action forward, as even the curse of 
Fafnir, breathed ujion (lie holders ot Jus treasure, does not 
drive it ; the actioh coidd do without that curse. Jt is as 
though Otliello were bcguilctl not b.v lago, but bj- a witch- 
broth ; and then the scene would sink to the level of Fletcher s 
play Thierry and Thtodord, where some such de^^lr3’ is used 
for another purpose. The Volsung legend, once it is under 
weigh, is one of the greatest ever invented , but it is still tiue 
that if we think tlie monstrous element awaj" the story does not 
happen, while, if it remains, the .'-torj* revolts the dramatic or 
poetic judgement at the outset iVlorris, in fact, is not at ease 
with it, and finds the spells hard to manage. It matters less, 
though it is a pit j', that he should load the action A^ith the mis- 
featured cruel horrors of tJie overture, which relates the life and 
death of Sigurd’s father Siginuud, and of his portentously- 
begotten son Sinfioth. In that dark inhuman old tale, pre- 
Olympian in cast, there are poetic opportunities ; but it might 
have come better as a separate lay. The saga to which Morris 
kept so close was itself a late composite thing, and this part of 
it might have been disregarded. 

None the less, he rises to the central and crucial scenes as 
surely as he manages the connective and the pictorial matter. 
There Ls no monotony of treatment, nor docs the verae or style 
abate, throughout the whole series of classic scenes : the 
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wraking of Brynbild, her entrance among the Nihhwc^ ; her 
betraying dialogue in the water with Oudrun ; her Jasf refusal 
of Sigurd, her death, his death ; Ihe death of the Niblungs in 
Atli’e hall, with Gudrun on the high seat ; the slaying of Atli 
by Gudrun, and her slaving of herself. Here the poet wisely 
stopped, as the story of Swanhild opens a fresh chapter. The 
theme and atmosphere are more .Eschylean than Homeric ; 
but there is something that can be called Homeric in the manner 
— in the speed and ring of the lines, in the unity of a diction 
that suits both homely and exalted matter, and above all in the 
relish w'lth which external things, bright oi- fierce or lovety — 
battles, and conclaves, and Avonders, and places, and costume, 
and nature — ^are dehneated. Tlie descriptions would have 
pleased Lessing, for tliey move like HomerV , they grow upon 
the sight of the hero as he approaches hilltop or walled city ; 
they are seldom set pieces. All seems spontaneous , yet the 
work was not dashed off It is (dear, from the parts of the first 
drafts that are now pubh'^hed, how freely Morns criticised 
himself. The bitter last Acords lietwecn Sigurd and Brynhild 
heat fimt made pal lie'tK* and rcniinisceiil ; l>ul , having relieved 
Ins mind of the pity ol it, substituted the sterner and sliorter 
Aversion. He thought of Siyu/d as standing higher than the 
rest oi his Avork, and he Avas not Avrong. He had reached his 
summit in Averse, though afterAv^ards lie wiote other things, 
including his translation of the //, in the same metre and 

manner, and also a tew of liis be.*-*! lyrics. Ihose remained, l)ut 
he was not for some time to use it for iimmtu'e art. His 
remaining original poetry may be mentioned now. 

It is found scattered up and down his prose iictions, and also 
111 Poems by the Way (IJSfil), AA-hich includes also some early 
writing of various dates The romanc*es contain epi(*al 
snatches and lyrics, often of great beauty, if of a familiar st amj). 
In Poems by the W^ay llicre are many ballads or ballad-likc 
narratives, such as the pleasant (roldilocks and GoMtloeks^ some 
700 lines turned out in an afternoon to fill up tJie slioets There 
are also verses for the ‘ came," some of them rheiorical and 
uncomfortable reading, but some, like the Death-Song m honour 
of the youth Linnell, with a truer pulse in them. Now and 
then Morris found a ncAV thing to soy, and a new modulation 
of an old form for it. The Message of the March Mother 

and Son, and The Half of Life (tone, form a kind of sequence. 
The loA^er speaking to his love, the motlier to her baby, and the 
wddoA^^er to his own heart-, are all steeped in the happiness or 
regret of the hour, but all look to the day of ‘ deeds ’ — ^the key 
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word of the three lyrics — ^the day that calls a man to take his 
share in the battle for the bettering of the world. Here the 
public passion of the poet and his touch on intimate experi- 
ence are blended, as never before ; love and action together 
form, as of oH, the complete man or woman. Nor Is there 
any discord or preaching ; the tones are harmonised like those 
of some deej) water-colour. These three jjieces belong to 1885, 
W'hen Morris was in the thick of the fray, and are extracts from 
the noticeable tale in verse, recently reprinted, called The 
PilgriniK of Hope, Avhich appeared during that year in Tht 
Commonweal . The portions which Moms himself refused to 
rescue are not such good poetry, but they arc more than mere 
propagandist verse. They have the same kind of interest as 
political scenes m Kingsley’s Yeast, and describe some of the 
things the poet s.nw or heard of m his attendance at endless 
‘ meetings,’ as he fared through London with his strange 
regiment ot ‘ comrades.’ 


After Sigurd he publLshcd no more long poems except The 
Pilgrims of Hope, and hm ‘ shajiing spirit t>l iniaguiation ’ 
rested until 1886, wlien The Dr* am of John Ball and A King's 
Lesson proved it to be more than convalescent , and tlio train 
of prose romancers followed. Morris's cojiious, confused mass 
of other production ^ between 1878 and 1 8f>0 consisis of lec tures, 
discourses, notes, articles, and letters to the press ; only the 
main threads of it can here !«■ jiicked out. Of flie aits and 
crafts he spoke and wrote inc-essantly to tlie last ; and, from 
1877 to 1883, of little else. His chief addresses are collected in 
Hopes and Fears for Art (1882). Tliey range from the detail 
and principles of the decorative crafts, his com crafts, of 
dyeing, weaving, paper-staining, and the rest, to the ideals of 
art at large, and thence to the conditions of its renovation in 
Victorian England. There he finds, like Ruskin, ugliness 
omnipresent ; the face of the land marred not onlj' by smoke, 
by mean dwellings, and by cinder-heaps of cities, but, worst of 
all, by sham art ; bastard Gothic deforming what Morris ever 
preached to be the noblest of all the arts and the most com- 
prehensive ; base mechanical decoration flooding the home, 
and dress and adornment equally perverted. He rings the 
changes on these denunciations with plain, unrhetorical per- 
sistence, and with no trace of the rudderless caprice and 
cantrips of his master, in a style that can be pleasantly brief 
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and blunt (he liked Cobbett and used a plain manner), but 
often rising into natural eloquence. ‘ Art made by the people 
for the people, as a joy for the maker and user ’ — ^lie writes this 
text in capitals ; a paper like ‘ The Beauty of Life ’ expounds 
the faith. He sets the gospel of work on a surer footing than 
Carlyle, to whom bis debt is great, bad ever done ; for to 
Carlyle work is a grim duty, a law, not highly pleasureable , 
he know's that we are not Jiere to be happy, and that it is a 
grand mistake to expect othenvise. To Morris labour implied 
the pleasure of inventing and executing. Those wdio had no 
such gift could at least enjoy and use the w'ork accomplLshed by 
others. The fruits of his practice and preaching in this direc- 
tion are part of our social history. His attitude is not that of a 
critic but of a maker, who imparts liis own experience and its 
lessons. There is nothing esoteric about him. He cannot 
think of art as in a comer, severed from the people, any more 
than we think of a drama without an audience. Art and life 
to him are almost conterminous, but not at the expense of hfe. 
Herein he strikes wider than any of liis group ; for the excur- 
sions of Rossetti into the fates and affairs of the great world 
are rare, and he soon slips back again ; while the ilemocratic 
ardour of Swinburne, though sincere and lofty, and inspiring 
some of his rarer lyrics, is ah.stract. like Shelley's. It suggests 
.at times the air-iiumjw rather than mountains. All of them, 
however, contrast well with the solemn absorption in juirc 
‘ art' ’ of the later French roniantic.s. Tlicophilc (lautier and 
Baudelaire arc scqueslcied ; the movement of the human race 
docs not exist for these wTiters. 

The connexion bctw'oen the artistic and tJie social slri\ings 
of Mori’is IS best seen in the lecture he gave late in 1SS3 to the 
Russell Club in the hall of University College, ().\ford, with 
Ruskin hstenmg, and the Ma.stcr of the (‘ollcge discluinimg 
sympathy with the Sociahst campaign. I heard this discourse, 
called at the time Art and Democracy, Old Oxford shuddering, 
young Oxford admiring, but not quite following ; the lecturer 
hammeiing his point, temper w'cll in hand ; the uueartlrly vox 
angelica of Ruskin, well audible, the Liberals disconcc*rted at 
a creed winch cut at the roots of their ‘ bourgeois ' tenets : 
it was an historic piece of comedy. The lecture is one of 
Morris’s best, and clearest, and soberest . ‘ Art is man's expres- 

sion of his joy in labour.’ No such joy is possible under the 
‘ competitive, or devil-take-the-hindmost, system,’ which is 
but ‘ chattel slavery.’ One day a new' spmt w'lll ‘ abolish all 
classes ’ and will ’ substitute association for competition in all 
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that relates to the production and exchange of the means of 
life ’ ; and this will ' give an opportunity for the new birth of 
art.’ The superstition will end that ‘ commerce is an end in 
itself,’ and the ‘ boui^eois commonweal ’ will end too. We 
shall have a folk of delighted craftsmen, something like that of 
Chaucer's daj". and perhaps working in similar guilds. Morris 
never explained much further ; his pictures of the cataclysm 
that must precede the change are vague, and can be read in 
News from Nowhere. For many years he was to proclaim these 
ideas, heroically careless of repetition, on platforms, av. street 
comers, in endless pages of his periodicals Justice (1884) and 
The Commonweal (1886-90). In the volume entitled Signs of 
Change (1888) are gathered up the most finished of his lectures. 
They all have the same frank and noble quahty of writing, the 
same eschewmg of the Latm oratorical tradition and .of all 
flourishes. 

Much ot what he wrote on these topics has blown down the . 
wind ; but he twice discarded the form of lecture, speech, 
article, or panqihlet , for the more native one of a vision. In 
News from. Nowhere (1891), which had come out in The Common- 
weal, there are lumi% of pamphlet, and the lecturer, not much 
at his ease, takes up t he parable. But the scenery and manners 
and cratls of the reformed society are vivid enough. Human 
nature is not to be wholly recast • pam, perversity, and anger, 
persist, and blood may sometimes he .shed. But the worst 
burdens winch man in Ins blindness has laid up on his own back 
are abolished . The huge complex of law and pohty that marked 
the centuries of capitalism is reduced to a mild minimum. A 
happy industrious democracy has simplified its own passions 
and institutions into a cheerful I'oinmunisin Everything that 
Burke loved has gone by the board, and all the better. Morris 
did not care for philosojihy, he picked wJiat he liked out of 
history, ho troubled nothing about figures, he heeded the 
modem literature of other countries very httle. \yhat hi* left 
out does not matter ; the curious bright half -reality of his 
figures has no false notes in it ; it w'as his business to dream, , 
and his dreams are lovely and wholesome. A Dream of John 
Ball (1888), which had apjiearcd m the same journal, is pure 
art ; the teaching comes into it naturally and dramatically.' 
The picture of English landscape, fighting, costume, and tur- 
moil in the age of Gro%ver, is in perfect keeping. Morris sees, 
as in the overture to The Earthly Paradise, a purged England, 
a clean landscape ; and, little fettered by history, he portrays 
the peasant rising, which he secs as dimly symbolising the 
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righteous war of the future. Here, and in all the contentious 
writing of Morris, we seem to hear his words : 

I cannot choose but be moved to the soul by the trouhlos of the 
life of civihsed man. and the hope that thrusts itself thiough them. 

VT 

In hiw other prose romances, which he poured out so easily 
from 1889 to the last, Moms never loses siglit of this funda- 
mental idea. In Ins fairyland he sees a community where ilie 
face of nature, at any rate, is not blemished by man's mistake^, 
while the soul of man is cleared of much self-imposed darkne'-s 
and oppression. To the last his hand gams in delicacy and 
freshness, when portraying such an imagined world. If wo 
bear hard on suoli fictions and ask for plot, or complexity in 
the characters, or dramatic situation, we are likely to maltreat, 
them. They do lujt, as stones, challenge the same lest as those 
in The Earthly Paradise, The diffeieiK C is not simply tlial 
between verse and prose, or betwi^en derived and invented 
subjects. These talcs belong to the ‘lesser decorative arts ' , 
in each of them, llie wJiule can be judged from almost any part 
of it. They arc pattern. The liattles, love-scenes, glamour- 
passages recur; that niake^ tlie charm. We look at them in 
their Kclmscott J^rcss gar}>, rather than read them, as wo 
look at a storied wall. We need not look at every sipiare y<irfl, 
or go on living with them. There is a wonderiul keejimg in 
their style , the dyes are harmonious, original, and fast m 
grain. Moreover the succession of the patterns has its own 
story. The tales ciiange in charader Tlie ])io* ess iroin JaMtn 
to iSvjiud begins to be n*versed. The j'omauce>^ begin in a 
saga-like iiiul a more heruio manner, and end in a soller and 
more shimmering <me Tlie compiiralive precision oi tune, 
place, and trappings in The llousr of the Woljinys contiasts 
with the dijteless enchanted land of the last, unfiimJied story, 
The ISiindcring Flood, Tliurf recession from reahty may lie 
described as a movement from ejiic to romance. 

In The Home of the Wolfimjs the stajile is prose, but it is 
freely interveiiied with verse (the verse of Eiqurd), (\sj)ecially 
in the speeches, saga -fashion. It ls a good fighting stoiy, the 
most masculine of them all. The Romans, on some vague 
debateable Northern marches, are rolled back by tlie Wolfings. 
It is told With astonishing copious eagerness , Alorns was still 
active in his own fray ; it was only two years since ‘ Bloody 
Sunday,’ which he had witnessed , and he had not yet given 
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up his piractical campaign for Socialism. In The, Roots of the 
MouiOains (1890) the fighting goes on, but there is more sorcery 
and strangeness, and more love-making, and less rhyming. 
The scene has become less definite. Little occurs except that 
the Dusky Folk are repulsed at last by the Burg Folk. The 
book is very long, and would seem longer but for the .«est of the 
writing. In The Story of the Glittering Plain (1891) the 'scene 
is laid still farther off, m the * land of the iuid\ing, ' the Norse 
Elysium where men are re-made young and live for ever Avithout 
the pains of mortality, f'hiltl Christopher and Goldilind the 
Fair (1895) is remmiscent of Havelok the Dane, and is a romance 
of the historic folk-lore type, with its princes disguised and in 
poor estate who come to their ow). The picture of Goldilind 
bathing in the pool has a Nan.sicaa-hke daintiness and charm ; 
indeed, there are tints of the Odyssey m many of Morri 's 
romances. In The Wood Beyond ike World (1895) the country 
is sinister and enchanted, with beast -faeed dwarves lurking in 
the undergroAvth. Here, as elsewhere, the scheme is the old 
one of the knight and lady who are lost, or enslaved, or be- 
witched, and at last become king and cpieen. The Well at 
the World's End (18915) is the longest drav'n-out, and, with all 
its beauties, the most boneless ol the senes ; and not the least 
beautiful is the posthumously printed Water of the Wondrous 
Isles, telling of the maiden Birdalone, and the wicked Witch- 
Wife, and the kmdly Wood-Mother Habundia. U’he fancy of 
Morris was hale and youthful to the last. Hi'- lavishiicss and 
sympathy, and a certain playfulness, m delineating fair persons 
and the dealings of lovers, do not fail There is more subtlety 
in his portraits than is at fiist seen. He jiaints a type of beauty 
different from those celebrated by his friends. The page ni 
which the Wood -Mot her describes Birdalone to herself, feature 
by feature, is an example. Birdalone may ivell become the 
mother of men. The youths and maidens in Nt wsfrom Nou'herc 
are of the same kind. The more there could really be of them, 
the better. They are tanned and natural, and they make love 
in the open air. They are friendly with real dogs and horses. 
There is nothing of the hysterical element which we mark in 
the first series of Poems and Ballads. The imagination of 
Morris is clean and frank, and ho has his full artistic reward, 
nor does he lose in intensity. No one iioiv echoes the turbid 
and foolish criticisms on the sonnets of Rossetti, which have 
a concentration and mental range that ar».* foreign to Morris, 
and which are ‘ ennobled by the concurrence of the soul at all 
points .’ Yet Rossetti s bower seems close with the vapours of 
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the cesser, and we go back with relief to the ‘ wondrous isles.’ 
In this story, too, there is a hint of disappointment and tragedy ; 
the figure of the deserted Atra conves^ it. Morris’s style, in 
these romances and in the last of them. The Sundering Flood, 
becomes more and more pliant to the calls made upon it, and 
runs along evenly and fairly like his own script. A word may 
be added here on the pecuhar diction which Morris invented. 

vn 

The mediaevalisni of Morris had its negative, even aggressive 
side ; he turned aw'ay from the Renaissance as much as he 
could. He would have none oi its architecture, and its polity 
w'as sujiposed by him to have fathered the modern commercial 
tyrannical system. If he cared for its jiootry, it was not as an 
in.spiration. He di.shked Milton, tJie last and gicatest artist 
whom it produced in England In his own Avnting he may bo 
said to have tried to forget it and go back behind it, and to 
show' w'hat could be done wnthont it. He goes fun her in this 
direction than any modern Enghsh wTitcr of note. The result 
is most evident in his languagi'. iSpenser, the chief artist of 
the English Renaissance before Milton, put together a diction 
of his own, triumphantly, and imposed it on the ])oets. Morns 
does not ow'e much to Spenser except the example of a siicce.'-s, 
which be rivalled in his own way, thongli the poets have not 
followed him so faithfully. 

The vocabulary, sjoitax. and phraseology of Im early vcr.-e, 
indeed of all his verse down to Sigjud. are seldom markedly 
archaic; the excojitioiis are slight and superficial. The .''l>lc 
IS of Jmon and The Earthly Patadr'ir. iiufrtly so pure and 
translucent that it is haid to describe it exi'cpt' by mentioning 
the traditions which it drsregards. ^^Jlut Morris 'jIiuiis, or 
rather escapes without trouble, ls, limt of all. the whole Khza- 
bethan manner, using the word m the w'ide.--t sense, from 
Wyatt to Milton — the manner that iiisjured Colei idge, and 
Keats, and Shelley, not a little , and, secondly, tlie whole 
neo-classical manner, from Dryden to Byron. In other woids, 
he was affected as little as a man could lie by the dynasties of 
style that had ruled for three centuries ‘ I cannot flunk.’ he 
said, ‘ that I ever consciously aimed at any p.irti<-ular style.’ 
Nothing can better .«how' his inifiafi\e, notJung Ixdter justify 
his inattention than the results. True, he is touched aw'hile 
by Browning and jierhaps by' Keats. Th»“ jiicture of Colchis 
by night might not have been what it L? without the one, or 
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King Arthur s Tonib what it is without the other. And they 
in turn are touched, more or less directly, by the Elizabethans. 
But what Morris takes from them, when he takes anything, is 
not what came from the Elizabethans ; it is what came from 
Chatterton and Coleridge, through the narrow but central 
stream of romantic poetry — ^the lay and the balh|4 with their 
coloured words and their glamour. He is really no man’s 
follower ; but his verse is in the tradition of Mila, The Ancient 
Mariner, La Belle Dame sans Merci, and not at aR in ihat of 
The Progress of Poesy, or Adonais, or the songs of Beddoes. 
Even when he versified the Greek legends, he seiafid on the 
elements in them which he could treat in this romantic way, 
and he made more than the most of it. He mutt have liked 
the Odyssey for its gardens and sea-passages quite ae much as 
for its fighting. But the clas.sics at large, especially the Latin 
classics, in themselves, in tJieir Renaissance offspring, and in 
their degenerate eighteenth-century posterity, counled for as 
little in his diction and temper as they well could at that ago 
of the world. Herein he stands apart from his friend.^ The 
classical note is strong, the mediaival note is secondary, in 
Swinburne. Much of Rossetti's diction is Italianatc— that is, 
Latin at one remove. Morris would sooner have used in his 
verse the word hatter, noticed by Robert Louis Stevenson as 
a reluctant one, than insUoitartcous, j>enetrativi\ or insujnrdblc. 
He was right in shunning them, and we do not tecl the sacrifice. 

Amongst the many sorts of good ])Octic. style thi're stand out 
two eactremes, which are contriisled b\' the nature of their calls 
on the leader’s attention. One is the packed anrl salient style, 
like Rossetti's, where every hue givc« a new shock and forces 
us to stop and take it in. Madox Brown's pictures are crowded 
with meaning detail, and use up every inch of sjiace, in a similar 
way. Among poets Donne is another exauijile , but he gets 
his effects bj" abrupt turns and cusps in tlic thought ; Tennyson, 
agam, does so by beautiful and cuiaous ticatinent . The opposit e 
order of style aims at carrying the mind forward rather than at 
arresting it. The poetry, in the jargon of the psychologist, is a 
continuum ; it excites an even How of pleasure hardly risuig 
into self -consciousness. Of this style »Spenser, in the level parts 
which form so much of his writing, is the master ; but he stops 
lot many set pictures or pageants. Morris affords a more 
perfect example ; that is, .he does so in his usual Earthly 
Paradise manner ; for Jason, not to speak of the early poems, 
is decidedly more salient. I’he stream of Morris's narrative 
runs neither fast nor slow, without any falls or foam, without 
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Chaucer’s minute sparkle and sudden freshets. It is full of 
soft colours ; in its bed the stones glisten. It is never loud, 
and never mute ; if it swells in sound and volume, it is soon 
le\"el again. It never reaches the sea at all ; it stops some- 
where, anywhere, and flows into the ground. Such poetry, it 
is often remarked, is hard to quote ; it leaves behind it the 
memory of a mood rather than of distinct words. It is tJie 
least fatiguing medium (short- of the greatest, Homer's or 
Milton s) for a long story , that is its advantage over the other, 
the more startling style, whicli could not keep up for very long 
without exhaustion. Spenser and Moms bribe us to go on ; 
surely, We say, one more hour will ]>ass easily, like the last ? 
Where tJi^ subject and measure are more rousing, as they are in 
tlie temperature is higlier, but still it is even. The same 
is true of Swinburne in The Talc of Baku \ and also of his plays ; 
but m drama, from the natiiie of the (*ase, this sort of wTiting 
is clearly wrong. 

Ill prose as in verse, Morris draws on the native Engbsli and 
simpler romance vocabulary, and uses short- words rather tlian 
long. Such is his preference in song and story-telling, and 
even in lecture and argument, (^haucer and Malory, and the 
French and Englisli romances, seem to liave given him this bent . 
He latterly translated tales like u/w/ Amile, and Thp 

Ewperor (kjuslaus , they too are in tJie same bright, simple, 
unemjihalic language. And though he formed his poetic 
style first , and his ])l•o^e style afterwards, yet his prose, when it 
did begin, reacted iijion the style of his verso. This reaction 
first appeared after The Earthly Paruilit^e was finislied 

Morris's fabricated prose style, wluch used to bo ignorantly 
pounced on as mere sham-antique, came fiivl to him through 
his translations from tlie Icelandic. There are doubtless 
traces of a voluntary sunjilicity in his l ollege tales, such as The 
Hollow Land , and even there the ofEeit, though it is (‘xpcii- 
mental (vve find jihrases, impossible to Morris later, like 
‘nervous anxiety' and 'prolonging indefinitely'), is heauiiful. 
But tlie deliberate Teiifonisin begins vith the effort to 
find a true, close equivalent in tlie tales of fJrcttir and the 
Volsungs. 

Now on a time went Gnmhild to Gunnar her son, and spake ■ 

‘ Fair blooms the life and fortune of thee, but for one thing only, and 
namely whereas thou art unwedded ; go iickj lh;^^lhiJd ; good rede 
is this, and Sigurd will nde with thee.’ 

Gunnar answered, ‘ Fair is she certes, and 1 am fain enow to 
win her.’ 
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This, or something like it, is natural in the original ; In English 
it has to be made natural. Morris, by writing reams of it, 
made it natural to liimself, it cost him no more trouble than 
breathing ; and we can. by going with him, read ourselves into 
it easily enough. It is, however, too near Icelandic to be the 
host way of rendering Icelandic ; but its modidcation, perfected 
in The House of the Wolfings and its successors, is a real and 
delightful achievement. These words give us, after a little use 
and wont, no more trouble than The Faerie Qiteene. Morris 
worked hard, and at last got the tints right and harmonious, 
clearing out the kind of archaism tliat jars, just as Coleridge 
did in revising The Ancient Mariner. In The Ilo'use of die 
Wolfings this proces.s is not complete. It must be borne in 
mind that tJio antique fashion is always, and properly, more 
marked m speeches than in narrative : 

‘ Hearken therefore as to the Hauberk : T wot well that it is for 
no hght matter that thou wouldst have me bear thy gift, the 
wondrous haulicrk, into battle , 1 deem that some doom is wrapped 
up 111 it ; maylK* that 1 shall fall before the foe if I wear it not ; 
and that if 1 w'ear it, somewhat may betide me which is unmeet to 
betide a warrioi ol the WoHings ’ 

It reads bke a translation, and a good translation. This 
was published in 1 888, In tlie later romances such an impression 
fades. The peculiar language is everywhere, but it is only one 
coloured thread twisting and blemJing amongst the others : 

I know that thou w'ouldest have me speak, therefore I say that I • 
am come to bid thee farewell, since theif was no farewell between 
us m the waldcniess, and T know that th<tu art about going on a 
long and hard and perilous jouniey ; and 1 woukl that I could ki.sB ’ 
thee and embrace thee, liut 1 may not, for this is but the image of 
me as thou hast known me. Furtheimore, as I loved thee when I 
saw thee first, for thy youth, and thy kinrhiess, and thy fairness, and 
thy valiancy, so now' I rejoice that all this shall endure in thee, as it 
surely shall. 

Here Morris's cadence, as well as his language, has reached its 
final excellence. The abrupt movement of the saga-style has 
gone, and a roundness of rhythm has come ; this may be due to a 
study, of which there are many traces, of the Authorised Version. 
In The Dream of John Ball, and in the exalted parts of the 
lectures, the strain is at its purest. The admixture of the 
older sjieech ceases to be a trick or maimer ; it is like a drop of 
intense colouring-matter in a flow of spring water. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The paradox of Swinburne^ is this, that while in all his volumes 
there is hardly a line which fails of its intended melody, we are 
from first to last alive to the fatal distinction between the 
blameless writing that we cannot remember and the perfect 
writing that we cannot forget. What, then, makes the differ- 
ence ? It is not made by the presence or absence of matter 
that appeals to the brain ; for Swinburne is often at his best 
when he has no such matter at all and when the poetic idea is 
the merest film holding the foambell together. 

Love laid his sleepless head 

On a thorny rosy bed : 

And his eyes with tears were red, 

And pale his lips as the dead. 

So begins a song of sixteen lines which is likely to outlast 
thousands of other verses, ardent, musical, and iinexcoptiou' 
able, which Swinburne wrote on the subject of love. The 
difference is made by the presence or absence not of intellectual 
matter but of outline. Much as he studied the Greek and the 
French poets, he was never sure of his outline, in the way that 
a poet like Gray, so far inferior to Swinburne in singing power, 
is always sure of it. Swinburne is an inveterate waster ; but 
then he has more lyrical wealth to waste than almost anybody ; 
he has as much as Shelley, more than Herrick, and more than 
Tennyson. His perfect work would fill a large anthology ; it 
is now swamped in a dozen volumes. Yet one thing no antho- 
logy could exhibit, and that is his range of lyrical instrumenta- 
tion. He may have nothing fresh to say, but he can always 
invent new metres and melodies, and to realise this gift we 
must read him all. He was not, hke J. S. Mill, ‘ at one time 
seriously tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility of 
musical combinations ’ ; nor yet, after reading Swinburne, are 
we. In making a selection from his prose the problem would 
be different. In prose he has always something to say, but he 
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has not the same command of the instrument. He is capable 
of producing prolonged and chaotic discords, or at least turbid 
melodies, whicli conceal, unless we are patient, the truth that 
he has to tell. Most of his prose is criticism ; he was a critic 
as well as a poet all his days ; and much of his criticism is good, 
and inspired, and indispensable. His long labours fall, not too 
strictly, into four acts or stages, which may be noted here, as I 
shall afterwards speak of his work with little reference to dates 
or volumes. 

1. 1860 to 1866. Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909), 
though not one of those who excel in poetry before they have 
become men, w'as a ravenous and precocious reader. His 
biographer has shown that mor-t of his tastes and enthusiasms 
were formed at school, and formed by books. It is hard, in such 
a case, to distinguish between nature and second natu».>. 
His passion for the sea, and for Southern and for Border 
landscajK*, and for his Iriends, was inborn. But the mood of 
Landor, or of the Book of Ecclesiastes, or of Lp>f Vhdtutmitu, Ls 
a learnt and adopted mood, adopted yet sincere, literary and 
yet absorbing. Thus Sw'inbume’s reading at home, at. Eton, 
and at Balliol is of more than ordinary significance. He read 
like a poet, and not like a pundit. The Bible he knew from 
childhood, like Ruskin, and the Bible English colours all his 
writings, though he was too fond of twisting it into the service of 
anti-clerical rhetoric. At school he plunged into the study of 
English poetry, and especially of our elder dramatLsts. He 
was early converaant with Greek and Latin, as w’ell as French, 
verse, and he acquired the English kind of scholarshi]) that 
trains a man to utter his inmost feelings witJi truth and grace 
in a dead language. From boyhood to old age he adored 
Landor and Hugo j and his mind and opmioiis, like his poetry, 
would have been very different without their iiitiuence. In 
Thalassivs (188U) he seems to hail Landor^ as the foster- 
father of his soul, the father being Apollo ; at tlie feet of this 
‘ wamor grey with glories ’ he had learned song, and ‘ high 
things the high song taught him ' : namely, the love of love, 
the love of liberty and also hate and courage. His third apostle, 
Mazzini, was the subject of an ode written in 1857, and was 
afterw'ards to inspire Songs Before Sunrise. With this ode, 
and with an unsuccessful but quite distinctive prize poem on 
,the death of Franklin, Swinburne’s true career begins. Many 
of his themes, and controlling ideas, and personal enthusiasms 
were thus fixed before he was a collegian,* But the fixity need 
not be overstated. His mind, like his skill, expanded steadily. 
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to reach its zenith about 1870 { but new conceptions of a 
larger scope, as well as new tunes to fit them, are to found 
for long afterwards, even during the decades ot repetition and 
self -echoing. 

Two plays. The Quern -Mother and Rosmmnd (1800) were 
the preface to the sudden and public triumph of Aialanta in 
Calydon in 1865 ; and earlier m the same year was finished 
Ghastrlard, the first play of the Marian trilogy. He was to 
write much drama, yet it w^as never really drama ; it was 
lyrical dialogue, or cliromcle jday, or fiction in scenic dress. 
But his lyric was really IjTic. In tlie year following Enoch 
Axden and Dramatis Personce, during full tide of the novel 
{The 8^nall House at AlUngton, Rhoda Fleming), and of learned 
or controversial prose {Apologia, Ijccky's Rationalism), Atalanta 
marked a renaissance ot clioric and dithyramlnr* song : while in 
1866 the first series of Poems and Balhuis,^ with their far wider 
IjTic lange, sealed Swinlnirne’s fame tor good. Some of them 
had been wiitten as early as 18(52. "I’he book wiis met with a 
puritaiiic uproar oj wdiich nothing remains but the Notes on 
Poems and Reviems w'fiich Swinburne published in self-defence 
and which contain sfunc of his most eloquent prose. 

Most of Swinburne’s moods are prefigured at tiiis early date. 
He is full of istrus, a strange assortment. His paganism is mostly 
genuine , his nihilism is violent and transitory ; his mediaevalism 
is that of a scliool, and never jirotound. His repiibheanism 
and anti-clericalism liavo Jiardly reached the stage of being 
ideas, but they are already passions. Wha tevei* he touches, 
liis mastery of lyrical language and melody is aln\idy effortless 
and aliaolule, though in point of structure anti outline he is, 
and is to remain, most uncertain of skill. 

2. tSwinbunie's hour of greatness follows. The next jieriod 
opened in 1867 with A 8ong of Italy , the Ode on the Proclama- 
tion of the French Republic followTd in 1870 ; but these juo- 
duetions are not salient. In 1871 came 8ongs Bfforr Sunrise. 
The poet now takes up the heroic lyre at the bidding ot ]\Iazzini. 
He has a worthy subject, and his inspiratitm is correspoiidingly 
large and noble, political and European ; and he begins tt> 
tfiink ; he finds Avords and song for the transcendental and 
speculative strain in his nature. His fertility during the^e 
years was most remarkable. Li 18(58 lie published his inter- 
pretation of William Blake, a w'ork wdiicli cannot be super- 
seded. The ‘epic drama’ of Boihn^Jl (1874) overruns five 
hundred pages. In 1872 Swinburne tlireiA' off his jiamphlet 
Under the Microscope, in defence of Rossetti, and in refutation 
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of the cboj^ of Robert. Buchanan. Swinburne was in the 
right, but his mordant penodw become l)_\'Hterical. 

3. A third, less determinate period of some eight years 
begins about 1874:. In poetry it includes some of his purest 
elegiac and Ipical work. This is to be found in’ the second 
set of Poems and Ballads (1878). He is now more natural, and 
less noLsy , he has more humanity and moie charm, and pro- 
duces masterpieces like Er-Voto, Four Songs of Fowr Seasons, 
Ave atque Vcde, and A Forsaken Ga/rden. Songs of the Spring- 
tides (1880) and Studies in Song (1880) are less distinctive, and 
despite some beautiful exceptions they begin to show Swin- 
burne ‘ marking time.’ Yet in Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) he 
recovers glow and force for a season • and the volume includes 
the noble series of sonnets on the Elizabethan dramatists, 
which is a lyric accompaniment to his long series of cr’tical 
studies. He now began, and to the end of his life continued, 
these fervent prose ‘ apjireciations.’ No not of language upon 
the surface can disguise their quality of poetic insight and 
discernment. Beginning with George Chajmunt (1875) and 
with Essays and Studies (1875), Swinburne produced in 1880 
his Study of Shakespeare, and nine years later his Study of 
Ben. Jonson. The Age of Shakespeare (1908) is also to be named. 
He wrote of Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
AHddleton, and Tourneur, and of many more ; covering indeed 
a wider range of the old drama, and going deeper into it, than 
any other critic before or smee. He pubhshed many other 
criticisms, including : .1 Note on Charlotte Bronte (1877) and 
A Study of Victor Hugo { 188(5) In drama this period is marked 
by Mary Stuart (1881) and by Erechiheu.'t (1876), in wdiich the 
IjTics have an ampler and more splendid sweep than even in 
Atedanta. 

4. Meanwhile, in 1879. came a decisive change m Swmbume's 
way of hfe. His friendships, feuds, adventures, distractions, 
and habits have been related faithfully, and with a saving 
humour, by his biographer. But his art seems to have been 
little afiected by them all. The painters and poets of his 
circle, and Jowett, and Burton, and the rest, influenced his 
hfe, and in verse or -prope he praised them liberally ; they did 
not shape or colour his "way of wTiting. Even Dante Rossetti, 
whbse advice and example should have told for concentration 
and sharper outhne, did not affect it noticeably. Now, in 1879, 
after almost foundermg in health, Swinburne retiied into 
private life. In the company of his devoted friend, warder, 
admirer, critic, and man of business, Theodore Watts, after- 
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Hoards Watts-Dunton, be lived at the Pines, Putney, to the 
end, and lived chieffy to read and write. Pin great day as a 
poet was over, but a hapjjy selection could be made from the 
verse of his later years. He continiiecl to vTite lync, and 
tragedy, and prose, all in abundance. His plays show great 
mobihty of interest and variety of style, tliough they were not 
made to be, and could not well be, acted. The romantic 
Manm Faliero (1885) and Loerinc (1887) w'ere followed by the 
dehJierately bare, though not prosaic, exjieriment of The Sisters 
(1892), a modern domestic tragedy. Rosamund, Queen of the 
Lombards (1809) and The Duke of Unndia (1008) complete the 
list. The third senes of Poems and Dallads (1880) is full of 
threnody, patriotLsm, iniant-worshij), and excellent border- 
ballad : but a startling I'enewal of lyTical freshness is found in 
The Tale of Balcn (1890). There are four otljer books of vome 
for the gleaner . A Century of Roundels (18S;i), A Midsummer 
Holiday (1884), Astropliel (1804), and A Channel Pasf<a>ge 
Some of Swinburne's bc.st criticism is found in his Studies in 
Prose and Poetry (1804). In 1005 he unearthed liis story of 
iwenty-nine years back, LorCs ('ross-Cinn'nts. Many stray 
pieces, both of veise and jiro^e are recorded some of them 
imprinted, some supiiressed, mmo Inincd in lilc‘S. They include 
sundry skits and squibs, personal, political, anti-clerii*al, or 
literary. The Ueptalogia, anonymously jiublished in 1880 and 
afterwards acknowledged, is a string of parodies on seven ijoets 
of the daj", including Swinburne himself , and The Higher 
Pantheism. James Lee's Wife, and The Angtl ui tin House are 
tliere, admirably misrepresented. Disgust, whicJi mocks Teiiny- 
son's D(sp(H7, us not in this volume, but is the most Pui'kisli 
and riotous of all Swinburne's travesties. 


u 

hVom a hiimou nst of this kind, so impressioiiriiilc to tlie 
styles ot otliers, we are right in exyiccting plenty of facile and 
finished pastiche, wdiicli is sometimes a yiurc joko and some- 
times dead in earnest ; and in the first set of Poems and Ballads 
we get it. Swmburne pays Ins dues to the ineduevalism of tlie 
hour in the Morrisian-Chauccrian diction of St Dorothy and 
other such pieces. The little Pilgrimage <f Pleasinc} an early 
work postliumously published, and WTitten for young people, 
is a capital imitation of the Elizabethan Morality. But the 
experiments in folk -ballad ^ and Border ditty puss into real 
poetry. The Bloody Son and After Dtaih aie pleasing essays 
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in the archaic, while in the third series of Poems and BaUads and 
in the Posthvmon^ Poems (1917) there is work which at least 
rivals the best, f elk -verse of Morris and Rossetti ; that is, it is 
almost the real thing. Such is The Bride's Tragedy, and such 
arc Lord Hovlis and The Worm of Bpindhstonheugh in the post- 
humous volume. They are surprising reproductions of the 
conventions, the themes, and the ring of popular poetry ; and 
it could only lie said against them that, they out-ballad the 
ballad itself. They certainly represent an attempt to get away 
from the ‘ Pi’e-Rajihaelite ’ finish of work like Sister Helen, and 
it has been surmised that this was the reason why they were 
not published at the time. 

But Swinburne excels more m Scottish or Northumbrian 
lyric than in actual narrative, and in .4 Reiver's Neck-Verse and 
in The Tyne side Wtdntr there is the pulse and sweep o.' the 
moorland air. That air was mherited in his blood, and in his 
3'outh ho drank it m : 

Rt'ininf' luy iliymca into buoyant ortlia 
Through honojt'd Inatiue.-! ol tho nort.hlanil border. 

Such work is therefore original, though in form it belongs to 
the revived revival of the moment. /Vkm. yet different and 
equally sound, is the style ol A Jimdntc Ertle ■ 

O woel wore th<*y that. Ml fighting 
On dark Iliuiiiussie's da\ : 

They keep tlifir haiiic ayont tho fiwiii. 

And -HO die far aw.T.y. 

Swinburne had much too good an ear to make tiic'-e ver.-.cs 
over-smooth ; his file has carefully roughened them. 

In hLs use of the diction of tlic Bible there is a similar mixture 
6{ earnest and parodj', and sonu'times a touch ol tJie hysterical. 
This is a large topic : for in one .sense the influence reaches 
everj’ corner of his poetry, and is a main source of his purity of 
language. But it leaves more definable traces, ft. animates 
the mammoth harangues of Knox in lioOnveU. The language 
of the Preacher is, quite fairly, enlisted in Felise, and still more 
in Ilicet, and is audible in the exalted Triumph of Time, wvitten 
after Swdnbume’s disappointment m a true-love affair. These 
utterances, at once ckngorous and dream^v, of the desire for 
death and extuiction remain the utmost ’expre.ssion ot that 
mood in English verse. And a like mood, imiiljing yet more 
of the element of desidennm, rules in the incomparable Garden 
of Proserpine. The Bible, however, is more plamly heard in 
rhjdlimical feats of cunning like *4 Litany — ^the khid of thing 
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that undergraduates long ago used to chant with blinds down 
and candles lit in a half -mock ritual - 

From all thy lovers that lovo theo 
I God will sunder thee ; 

I will make darkness above thee, 

And thick darkness under thee ; 

Before me goeth a light. 

Behind me a swoid ; 

Shall a remn.'int find giaoc m my sight ? 

I am the Lord. 

It is a pity that Swinburne never versified the Psalms for 
ehanfing in this fashion. Often, as I have said, he turns the 
scriptural style against itself, or against the rhurche.s ; a ratlier 
unfair device, but one that is redeemed in the appheation. For 
the hues Bifore a (kucifix^ in Soinjf, Before, l^urtrise, are not only 
an explasion against the Christ of theology, but a true, a heart- 
felt, and sometimes a splendid ofleriug to the Christ of Galilee. 

The classio.s furnish another source of inspiration. Siviii- 
burne could feel in Greek, and write Greek verse that won the 
ajiproval of Thirlwall." His elegiacs on Landor, prefixed to 
Atnlania, are as deliciitc and spontaneous as IMilton's Latin 
epitaph on Hiodati, and much more finished. His two Hellenic 
jilays show, iii working as in structure, the controlling influence 
of a gieat model , and wo are told that lie eould repeat by heart 
most of the Onstna. Several of his iuneral epigrams upon 
Gautier are m Greek. The spell of the ancient cJioric measures 
is felt not only in lus jila^s, and in work like The Lost Orarlc and 
Afhen.s, hut also in his }>lea. for the supremacy of the ode above 
all other forms of l;snc {Dcdicttfuri/ Kphsile to BoetieaJ Worlct^, 
lt)U4). His own <ides, w'Jietlier cjioru' or stanzaic, arc not all 
successes, but they contanj some of Jiis .'-urest and higliest 
WTiting. Anil Greek mythology or iniagciy is found every- 
where. from Amietona to Thediisfuus. "J'he version of the 
irrand Cfioru.<i of Btnlfi from Aristophane.'^ is wliat. it tiics to ho, 
a jierfect equivalent to the ‘ resonant and tnunipliant ’ metre ol 
the original. .(Viul to Greek must be adilcd Latin, which 
Swinburne alst) w'rote w'ell and with ease. One or the other 
language inspires his experiments in Eiighsli sapphics, chor- 
iambics, and heiidceasjilabics. These are triumphs of metrical 
elocution, and for a moment wo might believe that the pout 
truly 

8jj.w tli(‘ white implacable Aplirodite, 

Saw' the hair unbound and the feet un‘='iiinlallcd 
Shine as fire of sunset on western waters . . . 
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But did he ? The question carries us for the moment away 
from bis literary models to the heart of his early poetry. People 
used to clamour, when they opened on Erotioyi and Laus 
Yeneris, that there was all too much of Aphrodite. Others 
felt, more justly, that there was httle enough of the true 
goddess, whether Ouranian or promiscuous, in the whole col- 
lection. There is indeed endless tuning in her honour. Great 
is the musical value of Cotytto and Ashtaroth and the garden- 
god. Wonderful, we sometimes feel, is Ihe energy, the 
execution, and the exjnession — considering what is not there 
to be expressed ; namely, simple humanity. The love that 
Swinburne m his youtli celebrates is a true frenzy, but a 
frenzy of the brain and tongue. It talks about desire, it chatl Vs 
of sin, it is spent m language. And yet. though a ‘fever of 
the mind/ it is not a ‘ false creation.’ The sound -patterns are 
of intricate surprising beauty and never repeat themselves. 
Now and then, as in An Inte/ludc, everji:hmg is light and 
natural ; the feebng is unforced and unboiTOwed. But much 
of this lovo-])oetry, as to its sentiment, is a compound of 
various book -inspirations. Given Swinburnes receptive 
temper, it is none the less honest poetry tor that. But he 
tries to imitate the tem])crament of other men. Mingle the 
cults of tlie autlior of Ac lioi Candavlc and of the author of 
Les Flevr.^ du 3IaI, without tlie Voltairian lightness of the one 
or the native gnmness ol the otJier : inlu>r some classical 
erotics , to.NS in a buiicJi (»t .^hrrnrjf Jierbs (h»r we must have 
‘ strangeness in beauty 'j Irom the tofitJiills ol ihe Venusberg , 
and the steam from sucli a caldron begets, undeniably, a sur- 
prising dance ol liitlicito unknown tunes, of which Luujs 
V eneris is possibly the most memorable. 

In the pietace to hr-, delicate prose version (1895) of that 
poem, M. Francis Viele-GnlHn says that. Swinburne paroxise le 
sensualisine ierriblv que m rac-e refrhtc , and that his woik 
becomes less interesting, ‘ logically,’ with the decrease of hie 
fougue virile. But this is all a mistake ; the ‘ paroxysm ’ is 
cerebral, and musical, and verbal, and the poet’s powers only 
bloomed to the full when Mazzini had told him that there 
‘ must be no more of this love-frenzy.’ L(ms Veneris is a 
wonderful, but not a great poem. The story comes and goes 
en*atically ; the contrast oi Christ and Venus is ruit off its 
feet ; and tlie beauty lies, partly in the linked measure 
(suggested by FitzGerald s in the Evbdiydt^ though not the 
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same), partly in single felicities (‘ Her beds are full of perfume 
and sad sound ' — ‘ The little broken laugh that spoils a kiss ') ; 
but still more in the clear-hucd marginal pictures of this 
strange missal, with their disimct detail, of the sort that used 
to be called ‘ J^e-Rapbaelite ’ : 

Knights gather, riding shaip for euJd ; 1 know 
The ways and woods are strangled with the snow ; 

And with short song the inai(Jens spin and sit 
Until Christ’s biithnighf, lily-like, arow. 

This is how Veaens sounds iii the Krencli jioet'fc* prose : 

Dehors, ce doit etre 1 luver panni le-. hoiniiu's --Car aiix barreaux 
d’or des vantaux, encore,- .Uai oiii, touto la luiit et toutc.s les heiircs 
de la nuit — Gouttcr la pliue des ailes mouilItV'S du vent ct do ses 
doigts. 

In Dolm'es the plastic and riiythinical power is greater, nor 
has time marred this great musical uivcntioii, with its deep- 
trouglied and proudly -crested undulations, and its doiiJde 
rhymes, and its vshortened bnr(h‘ii The cdassical or Eastern 
names of the old ainliiguons gods arc marshalled wath Miltonic 
skill. They are, wc liear, dead gods, but tlieir essence is con- 
centrated in the anti-Madonna, Dolores, the personific'ation of 
lust and satiety. There ls sonietlung ot the spirit ot the Attis 
in the poet s ritual , its purjK»rt was iully and eloquently set 
forth in a page of his on Patms and Rcvicirs (18()6), a 

reply to the outraged critics, and an admirulde piece of poetic- 
self -analysis. The more heavenly or more liumaii love is 
expressed m Thr Trnnnph of Ttntr wjth its note of actual 
sutfenng, and its hjmin to 1 lie sea . ( )t 1 he sea Nw'mbunie always 

spoke * from himself, and nobly from Ijiniself,' without otlicr 
poets coming in between ‘ Its salt mnd have been in my 
blood,' he wrote, ‘ lietore 1 A\as liorii.’ The Lake of (htvhe and 
A Sivittmifr s Dream, jiiiblished l(»ng afterwards, i-elate real 
experiences and there is no mistaking tlie ring of a masiei- 
feeling : 

A puror p.is.-u)u, ii li>r<lh>T It isnu*, 

A p(‘a(»' uu)i(.‘ happy than Im*'* on Unil, 

Fulfils with pulsf* of diviner ptnVMiie 

The dre.inung h(nid and th(* st* ei'jim li.tiid. 

I lean iny cheek to the cold grey julkiw. 

The ileep soft swell of the lull hioad billow. 

And close niine eyes for deliirhl p.ist 

And WJ^h the wheel of tin* woild \^oiild .--t.ind. 

Some of the most durable of iSwinburne s lyrics are tlic 
frailest in their web, and there is all the less to say about them. 
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Often they are in brief lines which are saved from abruptness 
hy the caressing double rhymes, and are like the ‘ white butter- 
flies ’ that he describes in the Envoy to his book of roundeJis : 

Some fly hght as a laugh of glee. 

Some fly soft as a long low sigh ; 

All to the haven where each would be 
Fly. 

A Match, Atnma Anceijs^ Rococo, Ex-Voto^ A'ntumn in Cornwall 
— ^the best of them, no doubt, were written in youth or not long 
afterwards. But there are also the roundels, and the verses 
to babies and children, which are later yet of the same stamp. 
Some of these are elegies. The series of thirty-one lyrics 
entitled -4 Dark Month is full of human son'ow and not merely 
of the ‘ eloquent distress ’ that Keats found in Lycidas. But 
Swinburne s elegies and eulogies are so numerous as to claii.' a 
note apart. 

They are written in honour ol jiersons li\dng or dead, known 
or unknown . ot friends, children, heroes, dramatists, poets. 
Their form ranges from the tiniest and shortest song addressed 
to a new-born babe to siudi ample and concerted structures 
as the Birthday Ode ot 1880 to Victor Hugo. Between come 
the irregular ode, the ode in stanza, the sonnet, the ballads, 
and endless other measures : tonic la lyre, *Swinburne has 
indeed a generous and Ihiidaric rage for praising. Wreath in 
hand, he makes a habit ot attending every birthday, and 
funeral, or anniversary unveiling, of importance ; and he 
banters himselt upon it . 

If 1 write any mure iiccrulogical eulogies ^ on deceased jwjets, I 
shall be taken tor the undci taker's laureate or the forehorse of a 
funeral cart hin*d out to trot in trap])ings (Ui all such occasions as 
regularly as iMr. Mould ami his merry men, and shall feel like Bosola 
in The Duchcf<s of Malji, 

Me has left no Adonah^ or Thyr^is, and lillle that goes home in 
the same way as tlie first line of his master's Fantoines : 

HeUp ! que j’c'ii iii u moinir dt' jeuncs fiUes I 

Still he is one of our great comineiiK)rati\e poets. He never 
comes nearer to grandeur and composure than in Avc atque 
Vale, This poem was inspired by a false report of Baudelaire’s 
death, which occurred soon afterwards (1867). The two poets 
had never met, but Swinburne's homage was none the less 
ardent to his * brother uubeholden,’ and in Felise and else- 
where there are traces of discipleship. The finale, ' For thee, 
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0 now a silent soul, my brother,’ makes us think of the poet that 
Swinburne might have been if the Muse had oftener bestowed 
on him the crowning gift of concentration. ViUon too is a 
‘ brother/ though a ‘ sad bad mad glad brother ’ — ^rather an 
unworthy and tricky chime, we may think, to serve as the 
burthen of so deeply felt and firmly finished a ballade. But 
the ten versions from Villon are justly famed as a fitting 
pendant to Rossetti’s three masterpieces of the same kind. 
(And a word is due to the deft and accomplished translations 
from Villon and other French poets by William James Linton, 
the wood-engraver, who like Swinburne was a Mazzinist and a 
red repubhcan.) The various offerings to Landor tell us much 
of Swinburne’s powers and his weakness. There are the Greek 
lines alreadj" named. There is the long centenary ode of 1875, 
which consists of a huge rosary of lyrical judgements, strophe by 
strophe, upon Landor 's poems and Imaginary Conversaiions. 
Fervent and sustained though it be, it ]s fatiguing, and wants 
the salience, as of a Latin Landorian epigram, which marks 
the earlier elegy * 

And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Reccivo and kee]), 

Keep safe his dedicated dust, 

His sacred sleep. 

So too, in the long Birthday Ode to Hugo we miss the distinct- 
ness of impression, and also the transcendental note, that are 
found in the ode of 3 866. Here the stanza with its triply- 
surging wave is a worthy medium for the ‘ grand style ’ of 
which in SAvinburne we have too often only the tantalLsing 
VTaith : 

But thine imperial soul. 

As years and ruins roll 

To the same end, and all things and all dreams 
With the same T^Tcok and roar 
Drift on the dim same shore. 

Still in the bitter foam and brackish streams 
Tracks the fresh waterspring to be 
And sudden sweeter fountains in the sea. 

Many are the friends whom Swinburne honours in verse : Bell 
Scott and Burton, Barry Cornwall and Watts-Dunloii are 
among them. The first Poeins and Ballads are inscribed to 
Edward Burne-Jones, the collected poems of 3 904 to William 
Morris, and the latter dedication shows that the heart of 
friendship in the poet, despite the lapse of time, is not but- 
worn, any more than is the soul of melody. In both these 
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tributes the Dolores measure is employed, but instead of soaring* 
and plunging it moves on a lighter wing. ' 

Swinburne is often happier under the coercion of the sonnet- 
form. The need of a definite structure of thought, and of 
knowing exactly what he is praising or lamenting, does his 
genius no harm. In his hands the sonnet is rapid, in Rossetti’s 
it is slow and weighted ; but Swinburne manages to pack it 
with ideas nevertheless. Criticism in song or lyric is difficult, 
and almost a contradiction in terms, but in short reflective 
lyric of this kind it is possible. In the sonnet on Two Leaders, 
who are Carlyle and Newman, it is truly achieved. On 
Carlyle Swinburne speaks variably for reasons that are not 
wholly to be explained by his indignation over the old man's 
fling at Charles Ijamb. The praise of George Eliot is partly 
due, no doubt, to the delineation of Eppie in Silas Marnes and 
to the enthusiasm of the child-worshipper. But the series on 
the Elizaliethan playwTights contains at once the finest of 
Swinburne’s sonnets and the truest of his poetic eulogies. The 
most excellent, possibly, are those on Chapman, on ‘ grave and 
great-hearted Massinger,’ and on The Many, eight of whom are 
stnick off in a single sonnet • 

Nash, laughing hard ; Lodge, flunhi'd from lyric bowers ; 

And Lilij', a goldfinch in a twisted cage 
Fed by some gay great lady's pettish page 
Till short sweet songs gush clear like short spring showeie. 


IV 

Mazzini,^ no doubt, inspired Stv-iiiburne to have done "with 
his ‘ love-frenzy ’ and to ‘ dedicate his glorious powers to the 
service of the Repubhc ’ ; but tliis the poet had begun to do 
already. In the too long dra\m-out So7ig of Italy he had uttered 
his lament over Lissa and Custozza. and had summoned the 
Italian cities, in a most musical roll-c-all, to bless the Liberator. 
The Ode on the Insurrection in Candin, which has less character, 
and Siena, with its solemn measure and its lofty reference to 
Leopardi, and The Halt Before Botne, prompted by Gari- 
baldi’s check at Mentana, were also composed weU before the 
‘ sunrise ' of Italian unity. The poems of these j^ears are the 
poet's running commentary on the great public events that, 
lay nearest his heart ; and the best of them — amongst which the 
furious and frothing epilogue of Dirce is not to be counted — show' 
the highest reach, in point of form, spirit, and intellect com- 
bined, of his lyrical genius. The majority are included in 
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Songa Before Sunrise, and they are accompanied by the Ode on 
the Proclamation of the Frmch Republic (1870). George Mere- 
dith’s poem called France, December 1870, resembles this ode 
in its strain of grief interfused with hopefulness, and the firmer 
thinking and sterner ethical note of tJie more fitful and uncertain 
poet is m essential accord with the fervent spirit of the born 
singer, whose diction and melody are so much surer. 

Swinburne's theoretic devotion to the ‘ Republic ’ somewhat 
narrows the inspiration of the Songa Before Sunrise — ^thal is, 
if it be the reason for his neglect of Cavour, the ‘ master of the 
event,’ and of Victor Emmanuel, the first constitutional king, 
not to speak of Daniele Manm tlie warrior -patriot. He keeps 
all the hpnours for Mazzini, who had been the first mover and 
the prophet of Young Italy, and a prime though a remoter 
cause of her triumph. JMazzini had long ceased to be a deciding 
force in affairs, and unity had come without the republic of 
his dreams. Swinburne, therefore, hymns 1870 in the light 
of the master s ideal conception.s, uhich had been fianied and 
put into words thirty years before. And he goes yet further 
back. celebrates witli almo^t boyish eagenie.ss the merely 
negative and revolutionary spirit. Mazzini, in his vision of 
social reconstruction, had put that spirit far behind him. Nor 
does the poet follow him everyw'here blindfold, but respect- 
fully disclaims acceptance of his ‘ sublime and purified theology,’ 
and of his providential reading of history, for whicli lie sub- 
stitutes, as will be seen, a transcendentalism of his own. At 
another point the thinker and poet meet again . IVIazzini speaks 
of Christ as the ' true man, the image of God, and the pre- 
cursor of Humanity,’ and this conception passes into Swin- 
burne's verse. 

The pohtical creed of the Songs, at once exalted and elemen- 
tary, is thus reinforced by a religion winch cannot fairly be 
called a derivative one, though its ruling ideas had been 
long in the air. That religion is not pure Mazzinism ; and 
it is not, though it is akin to, the ‘ religion of humanity,’ 
w'hich was debated by the philosophers, proclaimed by Conitist 
devotees, and adopted by niorahsts hke George Ehot. It is 
beat expounded in 2'he Pilgrims, which is not only the loftiest' 
poem of this order that Swinburne WTOte but by good fortune 
also the most perfect and compact. The oinvard march of 
the elect souls, regardless of slights and sacrifices and death, 
in the service of their ‘ lady of love,’ who is the human race 
itself, is chanted in a dialogue betw’een the pilgrims and the 
doubting fellow-men for who^e sake the journey is made and 
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the sacrifice accepted. It is a good religion, and in his proclama- 
tion of it Swinburne touches sublimity. TAe Pilgrifna is of 
altogether a higher order of work than the Hymn of Man ; 
splendid as that hymn is in its rhythmic movement and ^th 
its Aristophanic memories, it is too much charged with anti- 
clerical tirade, and too full of scripture turned inside out to be 
wholly poetry — ‘ Glory to Man in the highest ! ’ 

In Hertha, how'ever, and in Mater Triumphalis, and in the 
Prelude, there is a subtler and a higher strain. The ‘ sunrise,’ 
of course, is the sunrise of freedom ; but political freedom is 
only the means and the symbol of the ‘ freedom of the natural 
soul ’at all points ; and this, again, is but the unhindered expres- 
sion in human life of the piiuciple that quickens the universe. 
The spirit of grow^tli in mankind, which points forward to the 
infinite, and brings a catholic and universal ideal into '»ight, 
sprang, says the poet, from origins that were not only in- 
articulate but inanimate — ^from the constitutive element of 
life and motion and spirit in all things. And thus the beauty 
of human action and sacrifice and of the dreamed-of better 
polity Ls seen as identical in essence with the hving fountain 
of beauty on our earth ; so that, in another sense than that 
of Sidney, who spoke only of the poet’s own activities, ‘ the 
too-mucli loved earth ’ is made ‘ more lovely.’ Hertha, the 
earth-goddess, is the source and scene of these manifestations, 
outlastmg them all and ever quick with new' births : 

I am in thee to save thee. 

As my soul in thee saith ; 

Give thou as I gave thee, 

Thy life-blood and breath. 

Green leaves of thy labour, white flowers of thy thought, and rod fruits of 
thy death . . . 

For truth only is living. 

Truth only le whole. 

And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pule ; 

Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of my body, and seed of my soul. 

It would be as easy to find resemblances to this in the ‘ insuper- 
able song ’ of Shelley as it w'ould be hard to apportion the 
lyrical honours betw'een the two poets. But behind the Pro- 
metheus Unhound we feel the reader of Plato and Isaiah, and 
the cherisher of Condorcefs visions of human perfectibility. 
In the younger writer we feel not only the costly bloodshed 
and public travail of the time, but also the new' natural religion 
and the new science. I have noted (vol. i. p. 82) the response 
of Clifford to the voice of the Songs Before Sunrise ; and, 
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conversely, in 1874, Swinburne read Tyndall’s ^ Belfast address 
with genuine delight : 

Science so enlarged and harmonised gives me a sense as much of rest 
as of light. No m3d-hology can make its believers feel loss afraid, 
or look to be reabsorbed into the immeasurable harmony with but 
the change of a single individual note in a single bar of the tune, 
than does the faintest perception of the lowest chord in the whole 
system of things. ... It is Theism which seems to me to introduce 
an element — happily a factitious clemeiit—of doubt, discord, and 
disorder. 

Swinburne never ttirred from his unortliodoxj", or from Ins 
Pantheism, which he calls a ‘ clarified Nihilism,' thus doing it 
some injustice. More than once in later years his denial is 
tempered into a question.*^ As his friends disappear and Ins 
private graveyard becomes more and more populous, he asks, 
though he does no more than ask. 

If life have to lift again and hoo 

Beyond the bounds of sensual aie^ht or breath 

What life incognisable of ours may be 

That turns our light to darkneos dec‘p as death. 

His instinct was surely correct when he wrote : 

Of all I have done I rate Ilcrtha highest as a single piece, finding in 
it the most of lyno force and music combined with the most of 
condensed and clarified thought. 

Certainly, like Tennyson, Browning, Matthew^ Arnold, Patmore, 
and James Thomson, f^wunburne revealed a new promised land 
for metaphysical verse, even if he only entered it once or twice. 
He could hardly explore it far, partly because the outline of 
his thought IS not sufficiently definite, and partly because Ins 
genius was lyrical, and his tact usually prevented liim from 
putting more weight of ideas into song than song will bear. 
Yet he got his ideas not simply into poetry, but into song. 
And into song he also put his personal revelation. In tlie 
Prelude there is no sediment, no formula, and no railing. The 
poet portraj-s the change of soul wdiicli had supcr\Tned sim e 
he wTote his erotic and despairing verses , and the confession 
of his final faith is not more sufierb than the descrqition, under 
the old imagery of the Eastern and orgiastic gods, of that 
younger phase of feeling. No quotation from this poem is 
possible, for nothing can be spared. It is one of the ^eat 
confessional lyTics of our tongue, and if Sw'inburne had printed 
nothing else he would still have left us of his best. 

Songs Before Sunrise has more unity of spirit and accent 
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than any other of Swinburne’s volumes. Though not free from 
the usual repetition and profusion, it is also full of variety. The 
perennial novelty and mastery of its tunes could only be brought 
out fully by a technical statement. Amongst the most signal 
of the measures represented are those of A Marching Song, of 
the hnes To Walt WhiUnan in America, and of The Eve of 
Revolution. Tenehroe and Tiresias may be added. But Swin- 
burne was never to bo at a loss for new tunes, while the faith 
and animating spirit of this volume, though they remained 
with him, did not again inspire him to a like performance. It 
was tempting, when this page W'as fir.st wTitten (1917), to look 
with a sense of melancholy irony on Swinburne's visions of 
umted and freed mankind. But events, however protracted 
and formidable, pass, and the visions come out again. 

He afterw'ards WTote much political and patriotic ve..we, 
seldom of the same quahty. He has been called an aristo- 
cratic republican ; it is at any rate clear what and whom he 
hated. He hated the House of Lords and Gladstone and the 
Pamellites and Russia and the C’zar. He adored Gordon ; he 
became a vehement Unionist. He always worshipped England, 
though in the Songs Before Sutirise he inveighs sadly against 
her apathy to the cause of freedom. He is generally more 
successful in praising than in raihng ; his invectives have a 
‘ forcible-feeble ’ tone which is rather fatal to them. In 
A Word for the Navy (1904) he uses dcflly the old Scots 
verse-tag of the Epistle to Ihiine, in hnes that may be recalled 
to-day : 


Whoi'c Drake .stood, where Blake stood. 

Where fame «'es Nelson st.'ind, 

Stand thou too, and now too 
Take thou thy fate in hand. 

In 1887 he honoured the ‘ blamelass queen ’ in The Cotnnwnu'eal ; 
and next year appeared The Armada. This exalted and im- 
petuous w'ork, though it hardly bites upon the mind, fills the 
ears with music, and the power of IjTical execution is unabated. 
It is arranged in seven distinct and difficult movements and 
show's no sense of effort. In some ways Swinburne is the chief 
Enghsh master of the lyric that is inspired by public events. 
Ho loves his land not less than Tennj'son, but is less insular. 
Meredith has the know'ledge and vision and passion that are 
requisite, but his singing power is the prey of caprice. Others, 
from Drayton onwards, have left single pieces more salient and 
concrete than anything of Swanburne’s, but their volume is 
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scanty ; or, like Wordsworth, have touched a sterner note, oa 
the iron harpstring, but 'still have excelled in contemplative 
verse rather than in song. 


Swinburne had published no narrative of more than ballad- 
length : but from his youth up he had dreamed of making a 
long romance, or a brief epic, upon the story of Tristram. He 
was further incited by reading The Holy Grail in 1869 ; he had 
already, in Under the Microscope, stormed comically at the 
Tennysonian Arthur ; and ho now wrote, in part, as an antidote, 
the overture to Tristram of Lyonesse. ‘ If it doesn’t lick the 
Morte d' Albert, I hope I may not die without extreme unction.’ 
This overture of tw'o hundred and fifty lines appeared, quaintly 
assorted irith verse by Tom Hood and prose by ]Mrs. Nort.on 
and others, in Pleasure : a Holiday Book of Prose and Verse, 
in JS71. The rushing, long-breathed, splendid apostrophe to 
‘ Liovo, that art first -and last of all things made ’ represents a 
fervent, afterglow, dating, be it noted, from the Mazzinist 
penod, of the inspiration of the first Poems and Ballads. It 
also contained the jewelled ealcndar of the montks, and of 
their several heroines from Helen tliroiigh Alcyone and Rosa- 
mund to (4uenevcrc. The entire work was published in 1882. 
It must, be said that a certain prolixity of musical verbiage 
keeps the story waiting and jadas the attention. Moms too 
is leisurely, but for all his fainter diction lie holds firmly to his 
thread, t'haucer, in his Troilns and Crescide the other great 
love-tale of mediaeval romance, amphfies, but he keep.s a steady 
pace and a beautiful proportion, and he is a master of the art. 
of letting Ills lovers portray themselves ; they change, they 
look into their own hearts, they act and play on each otlier, 
under the stress not only of Eros but of all the pissions that . 
spring out of him. Sw'inburne observes no scale, and his 
portrayal is rude and vague in comparison. Perhaps he makes 
up by his intensity. The sense of a love that is equally guiltless 
and disloyal, unforeseen and fatal, he doe.s drive home to us. 
Matthew' Arnold had tried the storj', but such a theme was 
out of his range. For Swinburne the compo^ition of Tristram 
W’as an artistic step forw'ard. The sea he oelebrate.s once more, 
and with irresistible impetus. The ocean-dirge is one of his 
most heartfelt things, and the w’hole story moves to the sound 
of mighty waters. There are other noble, passages, like the 
scene of the lovers in the wood and the first meeting of Tristram 
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with Iseult of Brittany. But above all Tristram discloses ,a 
new and potent gift of sustained chanting, and the delight 
that comes from the mastery of a new instrument. The heroic 
verse is modelled 

not after the Chaucerian cadence of Jason, biit after my own scheme 
of movement and modulation in Anactoria, which I consider onginal 
in structure and combination. 

That IS, with a very rapid movement and continuous linking of 
the couplets, w'hich nevertheless are well marked oil from one 
another by the beat and pau.se upon the rhymes : the couplets 
sometimes bci-ommg triplets, and the third line an alexandrine, 
in a w'ay that makes us snspec-t a study of Drydcn : 

N<»u;dit thf\v nor hoard but what tlio night 
Had loft for Hoal upon thoir Honso and sight, 

Sound of pjist pukoR boating, fire of amorous light. 

Enough, and overmuch, and nevoi yet 
Enough, though lo'^o still hungering feed and frit, 

Tt) till the cup of night wdiich dawn must ovcrsi t 
For still their eyes wt*re diininor than with tt'ars 
And dizzier from divinei sounds their eais 
Tlian though from choral thunders of the cpiiring spheres. 

This is IjTic overpowering narrative by its own superb excess ; 
but if the two gifts are imperfectly harmonised in Tristram, 
the defect is amply made good, long afterwards, in llie Tale 
of Balen . 

Bolen came out in 1890, after the writer Iiad been pouring 
out thousands of lines somewhat devoid of freshness. It 
marks a reflorescence of power. Behind it are the lays of Scott 
and his school, and aLso those of Rossetti and Morris. It is 
different from any of them ; but the measure with its fourfold 
and threefold rhymes recalls the tunes which Scott had tried, 
somew'hat fitfully to catch, and which themselves go back to 
mediaeval rhymed romance. Swinliurne rose to this oppor- 
tunity. He never loses the pulse of the narrative ; the verse 
goes throughout unflaggingh', like ' the noting rapids of the 
Tyne ’ ; he is freed from the necessity of writing about the 
love of women ; the love related is that of the brethren, ‘ in 
hfe and death good knights,’ who are doomed to slay each 
other in ignorance. The land of accord that is contnved by 
Malory between the spirit of adventure, the creed of chivalr}^ 
the sense of supernatural mystery, and the wonder of the Grail, 
is kept intact. Balen, in any selection from Swinburne, could 
not be abridged without loss. 
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. In his dedicatory epistle of 1904 Swinburne refers, with 
natural piety, to those of his poenis that are ‘ inspired by the 
influence of places.’ They are, he justly hopes, saved by the 
personal emotion that quickens them, from the flatness that 
is the danger of purely descriptive verse. In the same preface 
he speaks of himself as ‘ an artist w’hose medium or material 
has more in common Avith a musician’s than Avith a sculptor’s ' ; 
— or, w'e may add, than with a painter's. This remark gives 
a clue to the character of his profuse and beautiful landsenpe- 
poetry. It is mostly a musical rendering of the emotion 
produced by scenery, when this is associated with some actual 
memory, bo it only that of the beauty of the spot revisited. 
Nature is part of his orchestra : 

The year lies fallen and faded 
On cliffs by clouds invaded, 

Witli tongues of stnrnis upbraid f*il, 

WitJi wrath of wavrs liedinnrd ; 

And inland, wild A\ith warning, 

As in (h-af ears oi scorning, 

Thf clarion even and morning 
Rings of the south west wind. 

We arc often baffled if avc look, as wo do in Tennyson or Cbihns, 
for clear outline and pictorial effect ; the cidours seem to have 
‘ run.’ But this is the Avroiig way to apjmuiclj an artist whose 
ear is keener than his eye. All tlie more to be prized, Avhen 
they come, are the iragineiits, of delieate and really oliservant 
Avriting. Such is Loch Turru/on, where the scenes unfold as 
each corner is turned in the day's walk ; and sucli is The 
Cbffside Path : 

Star by star on the unsunned waters twjiing down, 

Golden spear- jioints glance against a silver shield, 
fiver banks and bents, acioss the headland's crown, 

Ab by pulse of gradual plumes tlirough twilight wheeled. 

Soft as sleep, the w^aking A\ind awakes the w(*ahl. 

This kind of distinctness comes intei*mitt(‘ntly in the poems 
cited by Swinliurnc himself — and no one will quarrel with his 
choice — as among his most characteristie hi the Bay, t'v the 
A Formken Garden, On the South Cuai^f, Neap-Tide. He 
might have added the Four Songs of Four Seasons with its 
overture on Northumberland — ^his own sliire, the memory of 
which alw'ays quickens his verse. The feeling that he associ- 
ates with scenes and places is generally straightforward and 
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simple. There is little of the note of philosophic or heroic 
elegy, such as abounds in La Saisiaz or In Memoriam ; and 
less still of the mystical ingredient — except once, and then in 
a poem which is as deeply felt, though not so concisely executed, 
as any ode of Keats. This is A Nympholept ; and the poet 
himself is the best definer of 

the effect of inland or woodland solitude— the splendid oppressiop 
of nature at noon which found utterance of old m words of such 
singular and cvcrla.sting signiiicaDce as panic and nympholepsy. 

He is alone in the forest and is ‘ fulfilled of the joys of earth,* 
and is one with Pan. He recovers the mingled delight and 
terror of the primitive experience that once made men imagine 
such divinities ; — 

the dumb ficrco mood 

Which rules us with tire and invasion of beams that brood 

The breathless rapture of earth till its hour pass by 

And leave her spirit ri leased and her peace iimened. 

Then he is stirred by the ‘ unknoAvn spmt sweet ' tliat banishes 
the frouTi of Pan and turn.- earth into heaven ; he is ‘ possessed 
by the nymph ' The ah-ence of that stoical or jjiirely didactic 
element, so markedly English, ivliioh informs the lonely nature- 
musings of Browmng or of George ^Meredith, i.s noticeable. 

VII 

Atalanta in Cnlydon was a new de])arture in Hellenism. The 
IjTic, the verse epigram, and tlie elegiac idyll, m the Greek 
style had been used by Landor and Shelley. Both of them, 
as well as Keats, had ada]»ted the Titan legend. The ^Eschylean 
model is perceptible in Hellas. But the firm chorje and episodic 
framework of ancient tragedy is not to be found in the romantic 
age, partly because the pull of the I'udor and Wtuart drama, 
as then revived and imitated, was still too powerful. After- 
wards came a certain reaction towards the classic restraints of 
structure. Matthew Arnold, in 1858, in his preface to his 
Merope, had pleaded for their resumption ; and Mcrope itself 
followed the pattern ; but then its execution was cold and 
discouraging. Five yeai-s earlier, Matthew’ Arnold had made, 
as we have seen, his proti’st against the romantic slackness of 
construction, the romantic engrossment w’ith separate ‘beauties,’ 
and the romantic indifference to great, sound, and watertight 
dramatic subjects. Atalanta came in 1805 ; Browning’s 
‘ transcripts ’ began in 1871 w’lth Balnustiona Adventure ; and 
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the performances of plays in the original Greek multiplied after 
1880 at Oxford, Ctimbndge, and Bradfield. Atalanta is not 
fitted for the stage, but it made an epoch in this Greek revival. 

The subject, to use old-fashioned terms, may be called ' one 
and entire,’ but it cannot be called ‘ great.' It has some 
pathetic and scenic beauty, but dramatically it is naught. The 
tragic crisis turns on the jealousy of Meleager’s shadowy uncles 
over the honours of the chase, and on the clash of the sisterly 
and maternal feelings in Althaea, who bums the magic brand 
with which the hfe of Meleager is boitnd up. The story is none 
the stronger for the poet’s enormous cascade of glittering and 
rushing language. It may be said that no one experts Swin- 
burne to be dramatic ; but then Aialanfa is supposed to be a 
Greek play. In the scenes of action we are ahvaj's reproaching 
ourselves that writing so wonderful should leave so httle mark 
upon the mind, in spite of the pure and noble diction, the skilled 
use of stichomuthia, or cut -and -thrust dialogue in single lines, 
and the permeation of the whole by Greek idiom. As in 
Erechiheiis, the uruon of thc.^o qualities with Ihe flooding 
abundance that is native to tlie j>oet gives the style its peculiar 
character. 

In Ererhtheus the story is a better one because there is no 
pretence of a dramatic ' conflict ' ; all is pathos and sacrifice. 
Erechtheus and l^raxithea give their daughter Chthonia, and 
Chthonia gives herself, as a free blood-offering to appease the 
jealous Poseidon, who otherwise would drown Athens under the 
waves of the sea and the spears of his invading son Eumolpus : 
that is all. The poet is left free for a purely lyrical treatment. 
The revelation of Chth<»nia’s doom is delayed, in the Greek 
fashion, by hint and questioning and eupheimsin, but the 
response is never in doubt. The suspense js stionger than in 
Atalanta, and Erechtheus is more of a play. But in th(‘sc 
tragedies the play is not the thing. 

In both of them, as in Greek drama, the lyrical element is 
not confined to the choruses, but extends to the more exalted 
dialogues that occur in the episodes or aetr.. But a truer 
distinction may be made between the passages in regular 
stanza-form and those that fall into the ode-structure of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The former kind pic vails 
in Atalanta, the latter in Erechtheus, wdiich is thus metrically 
the more orthodox of the tw’O. The leaping and rolling crests 
of the stanzaic chants in Atalanta — ^it was on these that Swin- 
burne was borne into fame, all in a moment. " Before the 
beginning of years ’ and ‘ When the hounds of sjiring are on 
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winter’s traces/ need no praise, but the poet’s own instinct 
fixed on the ‘ antiphonal lamentation for the dying Meleager ’ 
as one of the ‘ best things ’ in these two tragedies. Only a poet 
of equal pow’^er and of the same order of genius could praise 
such poetry aright. It is, howrever, of the same species as the 
mass of Swinburne’s other lyrics ; there is no following of 
classical form about it. It is otherwise with the great things 
in ErechtJieys, which are ‘ pindanc odes ’ of the kind that 
Swinburne, in his preface of 1904, proclaims to be ‘ something 
above all less pure and alisolute kinds of song by the verj^ 
nature and law^ of its being.' However that may be, the music 
of these choruses is at once intricate and spontaneous, difficult 
and triumphant. Nor is the music bare music or a feat of 
versecraft alone ; it is tlie music of a IjTical subject intensel3’^ 
realised : — 

Fi’om lips how pale so keen a wail 

At the ^rasp of a God's hand on her she pave. 

When his brcfith that darkens air made a havoc of her hair, 

It rang from the mountain even to the wave ; 

Rang with a cry. Woe 'ft me, woe in me / 

From the darkness upon Haemus to the sea . . . 

Sw’inburne WTote many other odes in vstrophic form, such as 
Athens and The Garden of Cyntodoce, and of course never failed 
in technical mastery ; but he did not surpass ' Out of the 
north wind grief came forth ’ or ‘ Let us lift up the strength 
of our hearts in song.’ One debt, and jierhaps only one, these 
Greek plays, especially m the lyric parts, can lie said to share 
with Samson Agoinstes, and that is their debt tf» tlie diction of 
the Bible. In Samson such diction is natural , but it is a 
harder feat Avhen the language w'hich the old translators found 
for the Hebrew^ prophetic books is fitted natural^ and without 
strain to the classic mj^ths. The union of tins language with 
idioms and tunis taken from the Greek gives to the styie not 
a little of its freshness and strangeness. 

In 1882 he wrote his Adieux d Marie Stuart,^ a tribute of 
Landorian grace and loftiness to the queen w^ho had been for 
all his life the star of his imagination and in wLose honour he 
had now at last completed his dramatic t^llogJ^ Mary Stuart 
appeared in 1881, seven years after Bothrell and sixteen after 
Chastelard, In 1882 he also produced Jiis article on Maiy for 
the Encychpeedia Britannica, It is his most restrained and 
effective piece of prose, showing close study and sane historical 
judgement. It is in part a defence of Mary against those of 
her defenders — ^now little heard of — who would fain have 
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cleared her ohaxacter at the expetise of her brains and who 
set down her behaviour during the months before her marriage 
with Bothwell to cowardice rather than to passion. Through- 
out, Swinburne neither extenuates her crimes, nor does he treat 
them cold-bloodedly, but he sets them in their due proportion 
in the light of the standards of the time. The same spirit 
animates his plays. Chastelard, which was fastidiously revised, 
belongs to the period of his amorous verse, and there is more 
real passion in it than in most of the Poems and Ballads. The 
mriting is nimble, and lyrical, and fierce, but the figure of Mary 
is only half-developed. In Bothwell we are confronted with a 
saurian among dramas, a drame epique or ‘ chronicle history,’ 
founded on the documents but not constrained by them, and 
surprisingly easy to read in spite of the occasional stridency 
of the rhetorical or lyrical pitch. The characters are sedulously 
sketched, from Marj' and Bothwell to the Douglases and the 
pages ; and the crowTung passage is the harangue of Knox to 
the citizens after the battle ot Carberry Hill. I'he author of 
OM Mortality would have saluted the skill that is shown in 
this blare of biblical invective In Mary Stuart the method 
is the same, but if anj’thing is more rigorous ; the action does 
not move so easily as m Bothivell , but the final pageant is 
nobly given, and is not dulled by^ the fidelity of the poet to his 
documents . 

Five other tragedies stand to Swinburne’s account and 
belong to his later years. The matter of Loenne comes from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that of Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards, from Paul the Deacon, Both plays are wTitten skilfully, 
easily, and fervently, but the tragedy does not move us much, 
and the horrors, rather fatally, fail to horrify. In Rosamund 
the chord is strained until it snaps ; and by the time thal the 
queen has proffered to her husband the skull of her murdered 
father as a drinking-cup, we have no more feeling left than if 
it were a carven cocoa-nut. In The Sisters there is the same 
haut gout, but, as though aware of the risks involved, Swinburne 
here lowers the language to a pitch just above that of jirose, 
so that liis poisonings and bloodlettings, enacted now in an 
English country house by his Mabels and Reginalds, produce 
another sort of flatness. The tale of The Duke of Gandia 
would have suited the silver or brazen age of om* old drama. 
The place is the Borgia court, and the murder of the Duke and 
his drowning in the Tiber are facts of history. But the highly 
charged manner of the Jacobeans is exchanged for a would-be 
deadly simplicity of diction. There is a certain return to the 
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poet’s youtbfnl fing ftVmg of sttange impieties and luxurious 
appetite ; but most of this later Carnatic writing, after all, 
is heated brainwork, with little human nature in it anywhere. 

vin 

With his impeccable ear, Swinburne seems to have cared 
little for theories of prosody ; but his verse is an inexhaustible 
mine for the metiist. He haa endless new tunes ; and he 
makes the old tunes as new as any of the new ones. He makes 
us feel that the resources of English verse are not less in- 
finite than the substance of poetiy itself, and that they are 
always there, in some Blue-Bird- land, waiting to be bom. His 
language,^ indeed, has a singular sameness, and he often per- 
mutes and combines the same set of phrases with miabashii 
iteration. But in the metrical scale he ranges from the briefest 
short-lined roundel to the longest possible hnes and tlie most 
intricate atrophic combinations. In these latter feats he is, 
no doubt, something of a virtuoso, trying how much the English 
language will bear. It would be too much to say that he never 
waters the sense for the sake of the rhyme, seeking at aU costs 
for perfection of sound. But his execution can hardly fail. 
The mere mechanics of his versification, if fully described, 
would fill many tabular pages. And the account of his metrical 
art ® would only be limited by the impossibility of stat ing in 
prose the effect of verbal music. But there w'ould be chapters, 
at any rate, on Swinburne's management of the elaborate ode ; 
on his cunning use of short measures with rapidly recurrent 
and reiterative rhymes ; on his immense expansion and fresh 
modulation of all trisyllabic or anapaestic mea.eures, and 
consequent widening of the metrical horizon ; and also on his 
varied uses of the staple heroic line of ten, whether unrhymed, 
or rhymed in couplet, or rhymed in stanza. Sometimes a 
single poem would furnish matter for several of these texts, 
and in proof I will only cite one which is not among the 
most familiar, namely. The Lake of Oauhe. Into the waters of 
this lake amidst the PjTenees Swinburne plunged in the year 
1862; the lines were published m 1904 in the book called 
A Channel Passage. They fall into tliree movements, each 
with its owui metre. The &st is in decasyllabics ; the leisurely 
stanza, consisting of the ‘ Troilus-measure ' with an added 
line, describes the surrounding scene. The second, in elongated 
anapeestic couplets, describes the dive. In the third, using 
one of his old stanzas, a short-lined and rushing one, the poet 
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emerges aad meditates. A good deal of Swinburne’s iimer 
feeling, and of his style and craft, and of his verbal weakness 
too, is represented in The Lake of Oaube. This is the beginning : 

The sun is lord and god, sublime, serene. 

And sovereign on the mountains : earth and air 
Lie prone in passion, blind m bliss unseen 
By force of sight and might of rapture, fair 
As dreams that die and know not what they were. 

The lawns, the gorges, and the peaks, are one 
Glad filorVf thrilled with sense of unison 
And strong coinpuhirc siltncc of the sun. 

Such a stanza, with its easy motion, its variety of pause, its 
over-alhteration, its monosjilabic fifth line, and its potent 
last line w'eighted with the w'ord compuJdvp, is of the sort that 
Swinburne could turn out almost in his sleep, at any time of 
hfs life. It satisfies the ear but it leav^es no defimte image on 
the mind. But the second passage tells of something felt and 
done, and the measure gives the actual rhji-hm of the swimmer s 
‘ header ’ and uprising : 

So plunges the downward .‘-wimmei, embraced of the water unfathomed of 
man, 

The darkness unplummeted, leior than seas in midwinter, for blessing or 
ban ; 

And swiftly and sw’cetly, wiien strength and bieath fall short, and the dive is 
done, 

Shoots up as a shaft from the dark depth bhot, B}»ed straight into sight of the 
sun ; 

And sheer through the snow-soft water, more dark than the roof of the pines 
above. 

ytiikos forth, and is glad as a bird whose fliL^ht imj ailed and sustained of 
love. 

In the third measure the poet intimates his final faith, w hich 
IS something different from, however well it ma;^^ c()n,-.ist with, 
the transcendental enthusiasm and Pantheism of Songs Bvfura 
Sunrise. Those speculations, he says, may or may not be 
vain ; w^e can never know ; and the m\^slery of things admits 
of only one sure answer, which is courage And iii the tune of 
these lines there is a pulse of fechiig, coriibnied with a more 
than common perfection of surging and falling music, wiiich 
makes them remarkable even in so sure and gn'at an executant, 
and which has been told him by the Avalers themselves. 

\Vhi)-e thought has fathomed and measured 
Tlw* darkness of life and ot (Ic.itli '' 

Tlie secret within them treasmeil, 

The spirit that is not breatli ? 
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Whose vision has yet beholden 
The splendour of death and of life ? 
Though sunset as dawn be golden, 

Is the word of them peace, not strife ? 
Deep silence answers : the glory 
We dream of may be but a dream. 

And the sun of the soul wax hoary 
As ashes that show not a gleam. 

But well shall it be with us ever 

Who drive through the darkness here. 

If the soul that we live by never, 

For aught that a lie saith, fear. 


IX 

There is a good deal of Swinburne in the early novel, dis- 
interred and produced m 1905, and called Loves Cross-Currents : 
a Year's Letters. In this rather confusing little love-story, that 
comes and could only come to nothing, full of epigram run to 
seed, there is none the less a sharp light presentment of the 
great Enghsh scene, of the country-house existence that the 
poet knew, and of the old w’ltty ladies that he must have met. 
It shows us a real but undeveloped side of his talent. And 
there are bits of really good, and consciously good, Congrevian 
wording : 

Such a man is not the less a rascal because he has not yet found out 
the right way to be a rascal, or even because he never does find it 
out, and then dies a baffled longing scoundrel w’lth clean hands. 

Such a work, like The Sisters, reminds u.-» that the author of 
Felise and The Duke of Oandia did live and move, not asleep, 
in the world that George Meredith w'as making his quarry ; 
and that under his Gallicism, humanilarianism, Ehzabethanism, 
and so following, there was ever, and comically, something of 
the Etonian. Swinburne's recently published letters often 
reveal the antinomian and republican singer as an English 
gentleman of the familiar caste. 

With all their frequent tierce extravagance of wording, by 
w'hich, to use a sentence of his owm, ‘ all effect is destroyed, 
all force is withdrawn from the strongest phrases in the language ' 
and with all their breathless copia verboruni and their bewildering 
involution of clause, which reminds us of the Ru^kinian sentence 
with the rivets omitted — ^for all this, his criticisms of books and 
authors have a habit of hitting the mark fair, and also, strange 
to say, a certain underlying dignity of taste. It is the dignity, 
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no doubt, not of a large still mind, but of a ‘ fiery spirit work- 
ing on its way,’ with an impish familiar ever in attendance. 
Swinburne is nurtured on the best hterature, and is satisfied 
with nothing less than what is good. We are to look for little 
discrimina tion when he names Landor, and for none when he 
names Victor Hugo ; and for still less, at the other extreme, 
when he has occasion to refer to Euripides, to Hazlitt, or to 
Carljdc, who are the chief and the uiiliarmcd victims of his 
prejudice. But between these poles, on the vast middle ground 
that IS after all the cliiei* haunt of cntjci.sm, Sw^inburne's nicety 
of insight and strictness of discerning epithet are only hidden 
by his abundance of words from those wlio lliemselv(\s ar<‘ 
not careful to discern. It may seem wuld to call him judicial ; 
but if w’e can suppose a judge tossing iiji his wig and dancing 
a Border fling on tJie bench, w'hile he shouts or flutes or shri<^ka 
out a balanced and penetrating summing uji, ending perhaps 
with a lofty high-wrought peroration, w^o shall have some 
image of Swinburne’s mode of criticism. But ho is not always 
thus. If he could have recomposed his jiages on Byron into 
the key of his study of fJe^ngreve, he w'ould have been more 
obviousl 3 ’ wiiat in fact lie is, the acutei-1 judge of drama and 
of IjTical poetrj^ and perhaps also of fiction, in his age. Under 
the Microscopey olheiwvise so incoherent in its ferocious jibing, 
contains a true and reasonable estimate of the talent of Walt 
Whitman, hardly inconsistent wuth the fervours of th(‘ lyric 
address to ‘ Heart of their liearts who are free.’ The Notes on 
Poems and Reviews are more than a bit of rampant retaliation , 
they explain the intentions of the WTiter of Dolores, Anactoria, 
and the rest, wuth a clearness that we miss in the poems them- 
selves. 

Sw'inbiii'ne’s wit is genuine, if it is mostly undergraduate w^it 
in ercelsis and seems to call for the frantic applause of a bump- 
supper. Some of tlie stray shots aie the best, sik Ii as the 
description of t'harles the Second’s Duchess of Cleveland as 
‘ a virtuous Avomaii who w'as, if not exactly a crown, j^et, un- 
deniablj", a coronet to her husband ' : while anol lier is the 
parody of BjTonic verse in that carcfullj' reasoned essaj" of the 
Miscellanies, w'hich is as close and fine in its re\uc\r of Words - 
w'ortii as it IS one-sided in its condemnation of B^toii. In the 
same vein Swinburne concludes his pages on Alfred de Musset 
and George Sand with the observation ‘ that probably he did 
not behave like a lady, but certainlj^ she did not behave like a 
gentleman.’ The iinj) here was at liis elbow' w'ho inspired the 
Heptalogia, and the Ballad of Truthful Charles, which is now 
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at last fully reprinted ; also the Ballad of Bvlgcarie, which is 
not. 

Compared with even the best critics of his time, Swinburne 
comes out well. He certainly has not much ‘ poetic,’ or 
philosophy of literature, and has left nothing like Walter 
Pater’s paper on Style. His allusions to metrical principle are 
the note on the Ode in the preface to the collected Poems and 
that on the ‘ anapaestic heptameter ’ preceding the version 
from the Birds of Aristophanes ; but there is no such methodical 
or workraanhke production from his hand as Matthew Arnold's 
lectures On Translating Homer. He is mostly content to 
write simply as an artist judging his fellow-artists, out of the 
treasures of his direct perception and in the light of his love 
for what is perfect or admirable. Not the worst way either, 
as may be seen from his examination of Matthew Arnold's own 
writings, which is as good in its own style as anytliing by 
IVIatthew Arnold himself. And then Swinburne ranges over 
critical ground which is hardly touched by his only possible 
rivals. For drama, except of the classical kind, Matthew 
Arnold seems to have had little feehng, and Pater only faces 
it fairly in Ids three famed essays upon Shakespeare. Indeed, 
well as he wrote of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Rossetti, 
Mr. Pater after all put most of his strength into the criticism 
of prose, and into an interpretation of intellectual history 
which was outside iSwinburne’s scope. On the other hand, 
neither of these good and great judges wrote anything upon 
the novel which in point of zest or fulness or accuracy can 
rank wnth Swinburne's studies of Charles Dickens and the 
Brontes, of Charles Readc and Wilkie Colhns. 

He is perhaps most to be tnistcd when he. speaks of our 
elder dramatists. The Study of Shakespeare is full of hght, and 
no pedantry can live near it. No sounder or simpler classifica- 
tion has ever been offered of the ‘ periods ' of Shakespeare's 
dramatic writing. We may not agree with the tenet, strange 
in a master of rhyming, that ‘rhyme was Shakespeare's evil 
angel ’ ; but none of tho-.e wlio had so dihgently counted 
rhymes and endings had perceived that the great poet’s advance 
to the unhindered use of blank verse was also an escape from 
a dance in fetters on the earth to a flight in the freedom of the 
air. S'winbume's profound acquaintance with his Shake- 
speare gave him, above all, a priceless canon for the measure- 
ment of Shakespeare's contemporaries ; a canon always at 
hand should his ardour for Webster or Marlowe lure him into 
the wrong superlatives. These lesser stars he read in Shake- 
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speare’s light, and there was no fear lest it might blind him 
to theirs. Charles Lamb's notes are indeed pure gold, and 
Swinburne outdoes himself in the expression ot his homage to 
their worth ; yet they are only a handful of gold. His own 
reviews will be found to span practically the w'hole of our 
Renaissance drama, in point of time from Marlowe to Shirley, 
in point of quahty from Shakespeare to Porter ; he hardly 
neglects a name of the second or oven of the third rank ; and 
on most of the playwrights to whom ho has devoted sonnets 
he has also left a full and particular account in prose, llis 
book on Jonson is the best example of a measured judgement, 
w'hich, hke his remarks on Drj'dcn, shows tact in marking the 
different levels of work in a poet of the ‘ giant ’ as distmet from 
the ‘ godhke ’ order . alwa3's a difficult business, and not least 
for the lover of .Kschjdus and Marlowe. Swinburne is not, 
impatient wth Jonson because he is not Shakespeare. Witli 
Chapman, as with Blake, his task was rather one of discovery. 
The gracious chivalry' and humour of t'hapman's best corned^’, 
like the noble thinking and imagerj’ imbedded in liis tragedies, 
had long needed and now fouiifl due exposition. Perhaps the 
3oy of the explorer is somewhat evident in the glowing account 
of Cyril Tourneur, but here too, in the end, the scale is well 
preserved. Swinburne's obtkr dicta on the text of some of the 
dramatists, as on that of Shellej', show not less dehcate an 
instinct. 

In IStiS, when he published his .study of Blake, the ground 
for mtelUgcnt .studj’^ had hardly been cleared except bj' Gil- 
christ’s Life and by the labouiu of the Ro-ssettis (.see Ch xv , 
ante). The editorial achievement of Sampson, the poctio 
appreciation of Yeats and Sj'mons, and the exegetical skill of 
Berger still laj" more than thirty years ahead. Most of Swin- 
burne’s book IS still as fresh as ever. When he wrote it, he was 
but just emerging from the rebellious phase wliich, however 
different at bottom from that exhibited in the Marnnye of 
Heaven and Hell, still .specialty qualified him to be Blake’s 
interpreter. And he excels in a stjde of critici.sm which is the 
best of all for those who can but command it • he can translate 
the sense and transfuse the soul of a difficult gn'at poem into 
lyric prose that is equally great and much more lucid. Ho 
also cleared some fringes of the jungle of tlic so-stjded ‘ pro- 
phetic books ’ with no less decision . a wairk of interpretation 
W'hich has at last been completed bj' two hviiig scholars, though 
it is not yet before the w'orld. I will not recite the rest of 
Swinburne’s discourses on modem poets from Collins to Keats, 
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and from Shelley to Tennyson and Rossetti ; they show the 
same quahties ; but would point, as one more proof of his 
almost infallible instinct for style in others, to the lately 
published letters in which he proffers textual improvements 
that were accepted by the author of Jenny and My Sister’s 
Sleep. 

For good fiction Swinburne had an eye as keen as Hazlitt’s. 
He could and did repeat the words of IVIrs. Gamp as surely and 
copiously as those of the Hebrew prophets. He was one of 
the true.st of behevors in Charles Dickens ; his study of whom, 
published late in hfe, is the amplest that he produced upon any 
novehst. I’he Note on Charlotte Bronte and the pages upon 
Emily are conspicuous for hard sense and freedom from ex- 
aggeration. The IjTical praises that follow are thus strengthened 
in effect. It is lierc that Swinburne’s pro.se is at its best and 
surest. He is speaking of W uthnng Heights • 

. . . but most of all is it unique in the special and distinctive 
character of its pa.ssion. The love which devours hfe itself, which 
dex'astates the present and desolates the future with unquenchable 
and raging lire, ha.s nothing less pure in it than flame or .sunlight. 
And this pa.s.sionate and ardent chastity is utterly and unmistakeably 
Bjiontaueous and uiuonacious. Not till the story is ended, not till 
the effect of it has bten thoroughly al).',orbcd aucl digested, docs the 
reader even perceive the simple and natural ahsenco of an\’ grosser 
element, any hint or sugge,stioii of a baser alloy in the ingredients 
of its human emotion tluin m the s]»leiidoiii’ of lightiung or the roll 
of a gathered wave. Then, as im issuing sometimes from the 
tumult of charging wati-is. In limls vnth something of wonder how 
absolute!}' pure and swi'i t was the element of living storm with which 
hiB own nature has lx*eii for awhile made one , not a grain m it of 
Hoihiig sand, not a waif of clogging weinl As was the author's life, so 
is her book in all things ; troubled and taintless, with little of rest 
m it, and nothing of leproach 

On ttvo novelists of Ins own tune Swinburne's o.ssays still 
remain the best and the most wn.'.ely generous. One is Charles 
Reade, w'hose fitful and self-conscious but often splendid per- 
formance he vindicates so w'cU ; Ihe other is Wilkie Collins, 
whom critics sometimes })a.«s by as merely the most ingenious 
carpenter of plots and purveyor of mysteries who ever dealt in 
secret draw'ors and cabinets with false bottoms. Swinburne 
does no less than justice to the excellence of descriptive and 
narrative, as well as of constructive, power in the best romances 
of Collins. 
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OTHER POETS 


I 

A STRICT anthology, containing only what is excellent in the 
lesser poets ^ of this period, would still be a large one ; and the 
two chapters that follow are an attempt to point to the sources 
of such an anthology. Perhaps, in the ago that opens with 
Sidney and ends with Herrick, the poetic accent was yet more 
widely diffused ; the uninspired, the merely accomplished 
element is more apparent in the production of 1850 than in 
that of 1650 , but it may be doubted whether the actual 
salvage of treasureable verse is any larger. 1 do not here speak 
of the greater names , for whom does Milton not outweigh ? 
but even so, he was only one master, and in the time of our 
fathers there were more than one, as the preceding chapters 
have shown. Tlie present record, however, is of tiie minora 
sidera ; and these it is difficult to map and arrange in any 
clear fashion, partly b(‘cause of tlieir multitude, but partly also 
because they do not, save here and there, fall into marked 
constellations at all. Still, certain groups and hkenesses 
appear at once. This chapter will toUch first upon two writers 
who light up the interval before the rise of Tennyson ; secondly, 
on the band entitled by their enemies the ‘ spasmodic ’ poets, 
who also belong to that time of transition but have some 
common characteristics ; thirdly, on a few others, who make 
them appearance during the next interval, which is found 
before the rise of Rossetti and Morris ; and fourtlily, on those 
who are associated with, or generally alan to, these gre^at medi- 
suvahsiiig, mystical, and romantic poets. This latter group, 
including as it does Patmore, FitzGerald, and O’Shaughnessy, 
is much the most important of the four. 

In his theory and practice alike. Sir Henry Ta 3 dor (1800-86) 
represents the protest of the elders against the j^ounger school 
of romance. He sat at the feet of Wordsworth, he gave his 
allegiance to Biographia Litcraria, and he dedicated his Philip 
van Artevelde (1834) to Southej". He revolted against BjTon, 

M 
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and classed Shelley as of the ‘ phantastic ’ school, in terms that 
anticipate the censure of another Wordsworthian, Matthew 
Arnold. These wild poets, says Taylor, have na ‘ subject- 
matter ’ ; they do not make enough use of their ' intellectual 
faculties ’ ; the author of Prometheus Unbound does not ennch 
our ' stock of j>ernianent impressions,’ not he ! and the author 
of Don Juan is ‘ content wdth such light observations upon life 
and manners as any acute man of the world might collect upon 
his travels ' : 

Poetry over which the passionate reason of man does not preside 
m all its strength as well as in all its ardours, though it may be 
excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the 
highest ord(T. 

However dubious in application to Byron and absurd in ap- 
plication to Shelley, this canon is good in itself ; and Taylor 
comes <|uito well out of his own challenge. He took his ro- 
mantic tale from Fror^sart, and turned it into a well-conceived 
historical play in blank verse, as long as an historical novel, 
and therefore designed for the reader and not for the stage. 
Yet the idea is dramatic ; and if the reflective element usurps, 
and if some of the politics and fighting are rather dull, and if 
Philip himself is prone to moralise in the more prosy strain of 
Wordswwtli, still Philip ran Arteveldc is really a poem. It 
contains plenty of life and movement, as w’ell as of thinking ; 
Elena, the frail yet constant partner of Van Artevelde, is more 
than a noble sketch ; and in the lyrical jiarts there is no lack of 
‘ ardour.’ Taylor is said to have remembered his youthful 
experience when he ^v^ote tlie love-passages The book, coming 
betwwn the vogue of B3Ton and tlie vogue of Tenin?ion, was 
very successful and often reprinted. Afterw^ards it w^as more 
respected than read. Tajdor was mtereepted hy Tennyson, 
Browning, and j-ounger poets. He produced more good work, 
like Edmin the Fan (1842), and he furnished many striking 
extracts for such old-fashioned anthologies as Beautiful Poetry, 
whose faded, green, stoutish volumes belong to childhood’s 
memories. 

Another poet, Thomas Wade ^ (180o-75), w’hose best w'ork was 
done during this dead season, and who figures as a dim late 
survivor from the company of Darlej^ Beddoes and Wells, w^as 
long forgotten ; and his namt^ W'as rescued onlj’^ a quarter of 
a century ago. Wade has a true mj-stical vein w'hich, owing 
to his dependence on the manner and music of Shelley, hardly 
finds original expression ; but it is really his own. He wrote 
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sonnets of no little accomplishment and beauty, though not 
very strict in metre ; and ^ collection, usually called Mundi 
et Cordis Carmina ( 1836 ), contains precious matter. His 
sonnets on his infant escape the usual perils of being either too 
trivial for verse or too exalted (like some passages of Words- 
worth’s great ode) for the occasion. Birth and Death, and also 
Fear, are notewortliy examples : 

The way this Child doth creep into my heart 
Even fills my inmost being with alarm ; 

For fears, which from my soul I cannot charm 
By any aidance of Hope’s rainbow'-art, 

Oppress me yet, that we are doom'd to part, 

And all hia pretty looks and breath of balm 
Hear requieni’d by the grave-wind’s w'lnter-psalm, 

And childless to the home of love depart. 

The Shelleyan Contaition of Death and Love appeared in 1837 ; 
and, in the same year, the tale of Helena, which is modelled, 
though by no means pla\nshly. upon Keats’s Isabella. The 
weaknesses and faintnesses of that model may be traced ; but 
so too can the tender colouring and the intensity. Poets of 
this temper, which can only be inborn and never borrowed, 
abandon and alisorb tliemselves into natural things — sounds 
and scents and creatures — as completely as another kind of 
visionary sinks himself in God. Helena cherishes, not a pot 
of basil, but a ro.se-trce, under which she find.s that her baby, 
bom dead and nevei- knoim, lies buried. Its s])irit comes to 
warn her of the discovery, and she is distracted and dies A 
narrative stanza may be quoted ; it is not mere pa^hche, 
for if it looks back to Keats, it also looks forward to 
William Morns : 

The prccioufj rclic in the va&e she laid, 

And with its former mould re-covei'd it ; 

The vase witli ivy in*een she did rmbraid, 

With eglantine and w'oodbme interknit ; 

And a gold-broidor d silken cloth she made, 

To bind in aunqituous foldings over all , 

And closed it in an ivory coliin small. 

Wade did little more in the way of pure poetry, and never 
quite found his own style. He had begun with witing 
plays {The Jew of Arragon, Woman's Love) , later he trans- 
lated the Inferno ; and he hved on, unregarded, thiough the 
age of Tennyson, 
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How long, how desperately, the public taste can resist the 
judgement of time can be seen from the many editions of Phihp 
James Bailey’s prodigious Fcstus, which first appeared in 1839. 
Bailey (1816-1902) was then twenty-tliree ; his poem had a 
great vogue at once. Faust was becoming kno'vra in English , 
Cain was still felt to be shocking, though imdeniably power- 
ful, like Manfred belore it ; people were ready for something 
grandio.se, and cosmic, and sceptically argumentative, but still 
comfortable in its eiiduig and justifying the ways of providence ; 
and they had become used to the hOi)hihtries and jibes of 
Lucifer Also they were ready to admire the very vices of the 
style aj)propriate to such an cxperinitnt , ready for a staggering, 
exhaustlesB grandiloquence of image, lor the oddest rhetoric, 
cracked and si rained and iterative, and for sustained rant. 
All this they got in Fcf^tus , but all tins, no doubt, would not 
have gone down, even during the blank period before Temiyson 
and Bromiing had fairly emerged, if Bailey had not had some 
true poetic faculty, some gleam.s of noble style, some quahty' 
which might either ripen, or might run, as it did. to waste. He 
re-issued, altered, ancl enlarged, edititin after edition ; in.'-ertiiig, 
as time passed, parts of other poems which had appeared 
separately meanwhile, into the vast corpus of Festus ; until at. 
last, after fifty years, he produced the final version in 188!i. 
This, as a whole, is an im])o.s.mble production, a saurian of a 
poem. But line.s and scraps and flashes show that Bailey has 
poetry in him somewhere — 

Thi' last hifcjh up-vvaid hlant of sun t)ii tho trees. 

Like* a dead soldier's iijM»n lius jiull, 

►Seems to consoli' c'artli for thi* Ldoi ' piiii'. 

Yet it is hard to find in anytliiiig much moic satisfactory 

than the djtty (ni scene xxi ) : 

The crow — ihi* ciuw ! tho ^rreat Mark crow ’ 

He loves the fat meadow — Ins taste is low , 

He lo\es till* fat >vorins, and he dines in a low' 

With fifty fine consms all Muck as a sloe. 

Sloe — sloe * You ‘jrreat Mack crow ! 

But it *s ]oUy to faro like a great Mack crow. 

That is not Bailey’s usual manner ; he uses a good many 
metres, none of them very mtU ; but is most successful in his 
blank verse, which constantly reminds us, like much else in 
Festus, of the strain of the Night Thoughts — ambitious, Miltonic, 
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unsustained. Single lines like ‘ The dreamy struggles of the 
stars with light,’ or ‘ Evil and good are God’s right hand and 
left ’ (whatever that may mean), or ‘ One pale malignant star ; 
that star, mine ovrii ’ show the likeness. Poetry, in Festus, 
is always just round the corner ; you never catch it for more 
than a moment ; there is nearly alwaj^s something wrong, 
because the wTiter is always straining to be magnificent, and 
wild, and different from everybody else, and equal to the 
greatest. 

Another survivor of liis own fame, gifted with more poeti(! 
faculty than Bailey, was Rieliard Hengist (originally Plenry) 
Horne ^ (1SU3-S4). best known as the author of Orion ^ an Epic 
Poem (1843). Home, after a youth of sea-fighting and wild 
adventure, reaj)peared in England before 1830, plunged into 
letters, and in 1837 produced twn tragic pieces, Cosmo de 
JUIfthri and The Dcafh of Marlowr, "Jiie hitter is one of the best 
of t lie Elizabethan imitations then uie, and in the verse portions 
tliere is a pulse of n(» meiiiy imitativ<‘ pas^-aui ; the aichaic 
piose, as in all such essays, i.s imjiossible. Onon, appearing 
just after Tennys(.n's \olum(^ of 1S42 and tluec yeiys before 
Landor's English Ih Honrs, belongs to the older class ol poems 
}m^>(‘d on the aiilujiie Like 11 tipi non and Chrysaor, it is a. 
tale of the Titans , a shoit epu , in three b(;oks. It is also by 
way of being a liazy allegoiy, Orion figuring the poetic, soul 
(‘ver jiiessing oinvaid, and the old Akimios, 'the Unmoved,’ 
t Ji<‘ dead w iMght of phik'sophie apathy. There is some sardonic 
force 111 the pictuie , but the metajihysical passages are turbid. 
The poctiy, in fart , comes in, though it does not wiiolJy dejiait , 
with the land>.capes and deseii])lK)ns ; and these are of a 
remarkal)le energy, dearness, and beauty ; the blank verse, 
too, being in accord, though at times iinjiertect . 

Moil* li.id tlif (Joddrss .said, 
iJiit o\*i tlir uljit<iu*Hs of a nfck Ih.if ns'er 
Oin* tiinrird kiss liuni tli(* iirdont sun rt'ocivod, 

A P'oft Hullusion canic ; and waiting not 
Rl*i<1>. 1k*i i'llvoi sanLlals glanced \ thf* ra^^, 

As doth a lizard playin^r on a lull. 

And on a spot hIk* that instant stood 

Nought but tlic bont and quiveung f^iass was soen. 

Horne has also plastic power ; 

Away, aghast at their own evil deed. 

Art tliough i-oine dark curse on thenistdves had ftilLen, 
ria.shed the mailed moonlit miHCieants into shade, 
lake fish at sudden dropping of a stone. 
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The Moon now hid her faoe. The eea-ahore lay 
In hollowness beneath the rising stars, 

And blind Orion, starting at onoe erect 
Amid his darkness, with extended arms 
And open mouth that uttered not a word, 

Stood statue-like, and heard the Ocean moan. 

After Orioyi Hume MTote copiously throughout his long life, 
which included seventeen years of official distinction in 
Austraha ; but he scattered his force, and has left little to 
remember but hi.s rapid, vehement Ballad of Delora, which is 
sometimes splendid and sometimes comic : a poem accepted 
of Browning, and, like Orion itself, well worth reprinting. In 
1844 he edited, and partly wrote, the prose papers called 
A Ne^o Spirit of the Age ; to which Elizabeth Barrett, still in 
her novitiate, was a contributor, offering to Tennyson praises 
of which his reputation still stood in need. 

But soon after 1850 this need existed no longer : and, within 
a few years of the issue of In M€mo‘n(tryi, when Tennyson was 
now a ' Laureate bold,’ two younger poets, distinctly affiliated 
ill style to Horne and Bailey, made their dehut, Alexander 
Smith’s half lyrical piece, A Life Drama, appeared in 1852, and 
Sydney Dobell’s Balder in the following year. The poem of 
Smith made the greater stir, and indeed was saluted with a 
fervour now hard to understand. Perhaps the public thirsted 
unconsciously for something more imjiassioned, more abandoned, 
than anything their laureate had yet given them a desire 
which Maud, when li came in 1 ti55, unjustly failed to satisfy ; 
while Morns’s volume of 1858, whicli met any such need even 
more ampl 5 ^ was little regarded. Smith w^as extolled, and 
also run down, and accused of pilfering from other poets ; and 
certainly in the Life Drama there are echoes, but they matter 
little. Reading the poem now', w'c can hardl}’' say more than 
this, that there is real ore in it , but ore so mixed with slag and 
mere glistening nnea, that w'e are surprised, on reaching the 
City Poems of five years later, that so much refining has taken 
place meanwhile. There are passages in A Life Drama, and 
single lines, of much beauty , but there is no restraint or relief, 
and as a w'hole the poem is fatiguing. The style is purest in 
the songs. Aytoun, as will appear later, ‘ took off ' Smith, 
Dobell, and others admirably in his Firmilian (1854) ; and 
Smith, wiio had sense and good humour, joined in the general 
laugh ; w'hich, none the less, did his reputation no good, and 
caused injustice to his later and better work. 

In his City Poems (1857) Alexander Smith is at his best ; 
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most brilliant and compact in form, and less inclined to a 
scream at a high monotonous pitch or to tear his passion to 
tatters. He is always less exposed to the scoffer when he drops 
his blank verse — despite its colour and energy — and takes to 
lyric measures. Glasgow is more of a record of hfe, and less of 
the heated and excogitated fancies which desire to escape from 
life. Every verse hits harder than the last ; and the poet’s 
passion for the smoke and roar of the to^vn is as genuine as 
that of Wordswortli for Helvell;>m . 

O fair the lightly sprinkled waste, 

O’er which a laughing sh- »wer has raced ^ 

O fair the April shoots * 

() fair the woods on summer days, 

While a blue hyacinthme haze 
Is dreaming round the roots f 
In thee, O City * 1 discern 
An<ilher beauty, sad and stern. 

Tlicre is a sort of hapjiy wildness of expression in the opening 
apostrophe of this stanza, that reminds us of Smart’s Hong to 
David. Thf3 poem, indeed, is cluelij’ occupied \nth a beautiful 
recital of the country images and scenes wdiich the speaker 
does not prefer to the city with its ‘ black disdainful stream ^ 
and ‘ streets of stone ' : 

A Scicrcdncss of love and death 
Dwells in thy noiso and smoky breath. 

There is something of the same quality in The Night Before 
the Wedditig Tlie blank verse pieces include Horton, Squire 
Maurivv, and the long Boys Potm , and the first of these 
contains a lyric, Barbara, wdiich is w^orthy of Poe, full of swift, 
echoing, and ethereal music, wiiile the language is almost 
homely . 

But, when using to go iioini'ward, -with a mild and saintlike !*hine 
(Jleaiiied a face of any beauty w'lth its lieavenl^V eyes on nunc, 

Gleamed and v^anislu-d in a moment — O that face was surely tlunw 
(Jut of heaven, Barbara » 


Smith has a marked gift of poetic phrase, in his landscapes and 
descriptions, that fairly reminds us of Tennyson’s, and may 
betoken some indebtedness to him : the ‘ old rooftreo furred 
with emerald moss,’ the "beds of restless silver’ that often 
‘ shifted on the sea,' the ‘ desolate and moon -bleached square,’ 
the ‘ gloomy fleece of rain ’ hanging at noonday, are but stray 
examples. He has hardly enough self-restraint or patience 
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with tho world to unfold a drama or exhibit a character ; but 
the portrait of the kindly wastrel of genius in Horton is faithful 
enough to human nature, as well as being profoundly Scottish 
both in mood and subject. 

Emphasis, want of gradation in style and of dramatic power 
— ^with these faults we must always reckon in Alexander Smith 
and his companions. But the allowance once made, there are 
few poets of that transitional age whose work, even at its 
weakest, has more life in it. In Edwin of JJeira (1861), Smith’s 
next book, there is jilenty of chivalrous matter, and of pictorial 
skill ; and the blank verse, even tliough it would have been 
different but for Tennj’son, is yet not ‘ killed ' by the side of 
Tennj’sonV • 

tlie sparrow tilths 

In at one door, and by another out ; 

Brief spaeo of vann and comfortable air 
It knnws in passing, then it vanishes 
Into tho gusty dark from wli(*nc<» it caiiu* 

Tl.t' soul like that sumo sparrow coim s and goes. 

The famed pass igc which i.“! thus versified from Bede is to be 
found in his account of the reign of Edwin, which the poet 
follows closely , the holy s-imjilieity of the Latin is in odd 
contrast with the modem decorations and heightenmgs : 

Tlius Colli, visagcd like tiic thundiT-clouil 
That 8U‘pp.s the crag in lurid purple. 

There is doubtless too much ' lurid purple ' in Alexander Smith ; 
but Edwin of Deira is an unduly neglected poem. The story 
he may have read m JMilmau's llistufy of Latin Christianity 
(18.')5, bk. iv. ch. in ), where it is well told. 

The ‘ spasmodic ’ ingredient m Smith was an accidental, or 
at least a youthtul one ; there is nothing of it in Ins prose, 
which is sane and by no means over-excited, wlule full of 
feeling and colour. Poetry did not keeji Jiim, and he took to 
journalism and the essay. DreanUhorp (1863) well sustains the 
accomplished style of easy, confidential, imaginative talk, in 
the period between Hazhtt and Jefferit's. Hazhtt’s example 
may have encouraged Smith to use the brief, shotted sentence, 
as he sometimes does, but he wiles without temper or aggres- 
siveness. Books and Gardens is a pleasant, quiet, Addisonian 
paper. DreanUhorp, which is old Linlithgow, is often the real 
or supposed scene. In description and reminiscence Smith is 
always agreeable ; and one e.ssay at least, A Lark Singmg, is in 
the rarer strain. Smith’s notes of A Summer in Skye (1865) 
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are full of poetic brooding as well as of humorous observa- 
tion. His praises of Chaucer, the Lyra OermrtDica^ and 
the Border ballads enable us to measure his tastes. He hkes 
and enjoys -with the soundest instinct, and avoids formal 
criticism. 

Smith and his friend Sydney Thompson Dobell (1824-74) have 
little in common except their weaknesses, of which no more 
need be said. The verse of Dobell, if he did not achieve or 
aspire to the depth and concision of the best among the City 
Poeins, has much more of the unseizable rainbow quality, and 
also a freer and more cunning melody than Smith commanded. 
Dobell did not pubhsh much, and much of his work lias no 
special character ; he seems to have known, even less than 
most poets, when he had wTitten his liest , and yet, again and 
again, even when he does not concentrate or quite succeed, lu' 
at least plays upon the nerves which recognise poetr 3 ^ Ho 
only wrote one Keith of Ravchton : a ballad that must not be 
read without its prelude, for it is supposed to be sung by a 
maiden on the eve of her marriage, who 

aing« because she needs must sinji : 

She Hin^h the sorrow of tlv' an 

Whereot hor voice ih marie , 

and the sliadowT kine, the shadowy ballad, pressed on us doulif- 
less witJi some little artifice — accord with the singer’s dreain 
of the. unknown, ''riiis poem, as may be iittc’-ted by its general 
acceptance, is in point of perfection of quite another rank to 
anything else of Dobells. In Tommy Drad, which is usually 
and deservedly coupled with Kdth of Ravdsfon, the vein is 
different, being that of familiar and homely but unerring 
pathos : a vein that is more often unskilfully exjilored by the 
poets of this period, Tennyson included, than any other. Tlie 
pathos of bereaved and tallving old age is the hardest kind of 
all to get right, in verse or prose. These two ])oems, hr*w'ever, 
have the ghostly or visionary element in common Both of 
them occur in the volume called Enghuul in Timv of War (1856) ; 
and here also are The German Legion, The Shorn r in War-Time, 
Dead Maid's Pool, and other unmist akeable tiling.^. Dobell’s 
aim is often very like that Avhich is traceable m Maud (also 
issued in 1855), and may be defined as the display of lyrical 
skill, conscious to the point of wdiat is called ‘ virtuosity,’ and 
applied to the rendering of hectic moods and of tragic or 
pathetic subjects. Whether or no Doliell was influenced by 
Poe, he often has the same instinct for ringing the changes on 
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a sound or phrase, sometimes up to the limit of permissible 
effect : 

Like a later lily lying, 

OVr whom falling leaves are wghing, 

And the autumn vapours crying, 

In the dream of evening’s gleam. 

It looks easy enough. 

Dobell did not attain to this style immediately, and his 
earlier poems, such as The Roman, " by Sydney Yendys ' (1850), 
and the sonnets he uTote m concert- with Smith on the Crimean 
war, arc mostly in the elaborate forced manner ; while Balder 
(1865), though full of casual splendours, is open to the same 
reproach The Roman, though inspired by the Italian move- 
ment for liberation, is a dreary diama without a trace of 
dramatic instinct, and shows little except the sound and liberal 
sympathies of the author. Dobell was precocious ; he was 
reared and lived in some isolation, in spite of his acquaintance 
with ihe Laureate, Carlyle, and other men of letters , he was 
able to travel, unharassed by breadwimung ; and Ihere is 
ample witness to his high and generous character. His jirose 
fragments, which are chiefly notes on art and philosophy, were 
collected after his death by Profcvssor Nichol of Glasgow. A 
few of these scraps reveal Doboirs poetic sense . 

The first green on the trees , like a green haze , ( >r cloud , self -sustained . 
The opening of the hawthcjrns — like a slow dawn in the moon that 
takes a week of earthly days. . . . vSummer lightning, at night — 
rosy, hke sudden damis Sometimes iridescent, like th(' indescence 
of hot metal. 


ITT 

Some writers may now be noticed, who came on the scene 
before the great romantic renewal of the Fifties, or independ- 
ently of it, who cannot be grouped with the ‘ sjiasmodics ’ at 
all, and who are of divergent schools and stykv. There is, first 
ot all, the simple, unstrained, and sometimes moving verse of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Iloughlon (1809-85), which 
belongs in spirit, and often in actual date, to the early decades 
of the period. The Brookside was irntten in 1830, Fast Friend- 
ship in 1844 ; the well-known Strangers Yet is later (1865), but 
similar in note. It seems an obvious kind of poetry, like Long- 
fellow’s ; yet few can write it well, and it is not to be slighted 
with impunity. Shadows, No. ii. (‘ They seemed to those who 
saw them meet The casual friends of every day ’), is by no means 
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80 obvious, but profound rather, and perfectly finished too. 
Most of Lord Houghton s pieces of this character are gathered 
under the heading ‘ poems of sentiment and reflection ’ in the 
collected edition (1876). He wrote much else, in many styles, 
which IS tasteful enough but shows httle initiative ; verses on 
Greece, on Italy, on the East, and on ‘ labour ’ ; but his Life 
and Letters of Keats (1848) was full of new material and sound 
judgement, w'hile his Monographs (1873), which contain notices 
of Landor and of Sydney Smith, liave the same qualities, and 
bear the imprcs.s of his wide experience. Lord Houghton, who 
knew everybody, and who befriended and stood up for many 
men of letters, from Tennyson to David Gray,^ had a gift for 
fnendship and an eye for excellence. A tr.iveller, a reformer, 
a reviewer, ho cannot be said to have buried his talent in a 
napkin, but he certainly scattered it in boincwhat small change. 

A poet w’ho calls aloud to be ‘ disinterred,' as Rossetti insisted, 
is Ebenezer Jones (1820-60). His IStudies of Setisation and 
Event (1848) is full of absurdities that do not need the resur- 
rectionist’s office, and also of half-fermented energy, passion, 
and distress. *4 Faee, The Hand, A Lady's Hand, and Ram, 
all have the poetic pulse in them ; they are often ridiculous, 
‘ spasmodic,’ or what you wdl ; but the spirit, and sometime i 
the form, is unmistakeabh'. Ebenezer Jones’s gift is perhaps 
most articulate in A Crisis, which contains the promise of an 
intense, Keats-hke nature-painting, and also a wonderful 
description of a girl leaning on a gate, faced by lier lover. It 
IS frank, and it is full of the intoxication and the relentless 
okservation of youth. Jones was distraited by politics and 
other thmgs and published httle else iii verse. His talent 
never worked itself clear, but he left the.>'e tierce adoIc.scent 
fragments, and Browning as well as Rossetti remarked him. 

There is a good deal less gift, and still less fulfilraent, in the 
verse of Ernest Jones (1819-09), a ('harti.>t who gave most of 
his life to agitation and fell back upon Radicalism after the 
dispersal of the ' movement.' His energc'tic. Scott-Iike romances 
Corayda (1860) and The Battle-Day (185.5) are less original than 
The Port's Parallel and The Port's Bndi , which have an occa- 
sional touch of melody. The Factory Child, The Factory Town, 
and Cries of the Nations, like the Songs of Democracy (1856-7) 
are fierce and honest and full oi swing, but they suifei 
from the sort of poetic bhght that seems, 1 know not why, to 
wait on the song of social discontent during the last century, 
from the Corn-Law Rhymes down to the socialistic hymns ot 
William Morris. 
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The verse of Arthur Hugh Clough ^ (1819-61), I have already 
called ‘ perplexed ’ poetry, and the term applies to much of 
the form as well as of the substance. The long, ambitious 
Dipaychua, or the ‘ double-souled,’ which is a dialogue between 
the cynical or sceptical and the ideal impulses'of human nature, 
is rambling and shapeless, like most works which betray the 
influence of Goethe’s Faitat. The noble and stately overture 
of Easter Day, Naples, 18^9, is not kept up. The tales, in neat 
Crabbe-like hnes, of Clough’s last long production, Mari Mayno, 
run to a Crabbe-hke prosiness. Many such things speak of 
experiment and a.rt.islic uncertainty. Yet Clough’s few 
successes are decisive, and defeat the insolence with whieh the 
critics have more than once tried to outlaw him from the 
compan}’ of the poets. Tlie .string of short couplets in The 
New Decalogue is without knot or tray, and the whole thing, 
of only twenty line.s, has a Latin perfection. In his ‘ long 
vacation pastoral,’ The Bofhie of Toher-nn-Yuolich (originally 
Topcr-na-Fuoaich), written m 1848, there is a morning freshness ; 
and Matthew Arnold, Clough’s friend and mourner, found 
something Homeric in its ‘ dangerous Corryvreckan.’ Certainly 
the manner of the Bothic suggests itself as a good one for the 
translator of the famihar parts of Homer — ^the accounts of 
food, and the implements, and the catalogues — ^things over 
which the translator, ever too much on his dignity, or on what 
he thinks is Homer’s dignity, usually comes to grief ; ' for it 
was told . , .’ 

How they had been to Iona, to SiatT.v, to Skye, to t'ulloden. 

Seen Loch Awe, Loch Tay, Lofli Fyne, Loch Nobs, Loch Arkaig, 

Been up Ben-nevis, Ben-more, J5eii-eru.ich.-in, Ben-muick-dhui ; 

How they had walked, and eaten, and drunken, and blept in kitehen.s. 
Slept upon floors of kitchens, and tasted the real Olenhvat . . . 

Not the hexameter, certainly ; or rather, sometimes the hexa- 
meter and sometimes not : no, but. a kind of playful counterpart 
of it, much less of a travesty than most other Enghsh measures 
intended to represent the hexameter. To pure verbal music 
Clough sometimes attained, and that more frequently as time 
went on. In his Amours de Voyage, witten in 1849, a series 
of verse letters supposed to be written in Italy by various 
dramatis personae, there is the sound of the Anio 

Falling, falling yet to the ancient Ij-ncal cadence. 

The Songs in. Absence, written on his voyage to America in 1862, 
or during his stay overseas, show a happy command of liquid 
refrain and chiming vowel ; and so, above all, does his truly 
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Sicilian lyric, Ite domum, saturce, with its burden ' Home, Bose, 
and home, Provence and La Palie ’ — ^the call of the sorrowing 
damsel to her cows, with its subtly altered repetitions. In 
Clough's most exalted and best-known lines, the lumbering of 
the phrase and its clogging with many consonants are only in 
accord with the mood, — ‘ Say not, the struggle nought availeth.’ 

Still, perplexed he is too, even more visibly, in his speculative 
moments ; in his quest for a solid faith or mental stay, amidst 
that changing world of ideas, the complexion of which it is so 
hard for us to recover, but which finds clearer and more shapelj’ 
expression in the verse of Matthew Arnold. Clough was the 
pupil of Thomas Arnold ; and the prize Rugbeian, with his 
dehcate, balancing, over-conscientious temper, somewhat eased 
by a sense of humour, was distracted at Oxford, and was swept 
away, tJiough not for long, by the Tractarians. He drifted 
from Oriel and the Church. It is clear whence he started, but 
not so clear whither he set sail, except that it w’as towards the 
open , which he never quite reached. Dipsych us (begun in 1 850), 
The Questioning Sjurit, and many other poems, reflect his 
doubts. Some of them, like ‘ There is no God, the wicked 
saith,’ show a leaning to the conservative side. But Clough 
never went back to the fold, never rested half-way, and yet 
never adopted, like others, the clear-cut negative position. It 
is this temper that gives him his interest as a thinker, or at 
least as an explorer ; his explorations are more attractive than 
other men’s discoveries. The sharp flashes of poetry, fancy, 
and satire are never far away. Clough spent some time in 
academic w'ork, as head of the unsectarian Umveisity Hall in 
London, and latterly devoted much pains to his revision (1859) 
of the old seventeenth-century version of Plutarch’s Lives, the 
preface to which is an example of succinct and scholarly prose. 
He also travelled a good deal. The Highlands and Italy, as 
we see, figure in his verse. But he is ahvays an Oxonian. 
Behind everything is Oxford, with her ‘ humaner letters,’ her 
allusiveness, her readiness to theorise on any subject, knowing 
a great deal about it through the grace of God solely : healthy 
Oxford (there is an unhealthy Oxford), with her young men 
climbing, bathing, walking, talking Aristotle at breakfast, 
haranguing, and marrying or resisting marriage, as they do 
in the Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. For to that poem we return ; 
it is Clough’s happiest work, and the fullest of youth and 
nature, and the clearest from perplexities. 

And here may be named by the way another idyll by a 
forgotten poet, the Dorothy (1880) of Arthur Joseph Munby, 

YOU Ii. o 
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which merits some of the same praises. Munby’s earlier 
Verses Old- and Neiv (1865) also arrest us in the crowd. He 
tried the satirical-wrtccrfere style too, and pushed it to the point 
of cynicism in his pieces Romney Marsh and Post Mortem, and 
he also wrote verses in dialect. But Dorothy is far more poetical 
than all these. It is uTitten in elegiacs, not always correct, 
but often beautiful. There may still be a future for this 
measure if it is used with a due regard to the recpiirements of 
the English ‘ spondee ’ ; 

Such vtas ht r dicss : toi hor fare, it was rosy an<l fresh as the morning , 
Brown- like a eairngonii stone set in the gold of her hair ; 

I>Ii<*afo ]i{ile soft g(»ld, lying smooth on her siin-smittt»n temples. 

Lighting the dusk of her cheek, rippling away to hc‘r ears. 

It is now time to review some of the poets who, whr 'her by 
discijilcshij) or general affinity, belong to the new rurr.intie 
impulse f)f tlie Fifties and Sixties 

TV 

I have written little, Imt it is all my best ; I have never spoken 
when I had nothing to say, nor sjiared time or labour to make my 
words true I have rcsjieeted jxistenty ; and, should there be a 
postenty vhch cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will respect 
me. 

Coventry Patmore ^ wrote in this Landorian tone ten years 
before his death in 188G, The resj^eet that he claimed seems 
to be well assured. He has, at his best, the styhu^, the sure and 
sharp engraving, which leaves him so distinct amongst the 
secondary poets of his time. And one or two poetical con- 
ceptions, which had been either treated without the requisite 
nerve, or in a spirit of false romance, or had been distrusted 
as alien to poetry, he expiessed with intensit}", sincerity, and 
audacity. His Angel in the Hon^e liecarae vastly popular, 
though he looked on mere suffrages much in the spirit of 
Landor. But this glorification of the love that is within the 
law and within the fold, though it accounts for the popularity, 
was not fully apprehended by the people ; as appears from the 
dance that Patmore was to lead his admirers, wdien he after- 
wards bid them celebrate in his company the to them ‘ unknmm 
Eros ’ ; a deity whom he honours with orthodox rites and a 
double outlay of incense, but who retains some pagan philo- 
sophic features notwithstanding. So that there remains/ as 
in many an old Renaissance hymn to Love, a certain confusion 
of altars, the earthly and the heavenly affection easily inter- 
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changing places. Patmore, then, began with the ' wot, bird- 
haunted English lawn/ — haunted also by Trollope’s clerics 
and their rose-like daughters — and he ended in an upper air 
full of white light and white heat, where soul and sense Avorship 
and marry. For him this journey is made possible by Ihe 
turn that he gives to the high sacramental conception of the 
marriage link. He has well ])een called anima natyraliUr 
Catholica, Later still, like so many before him, he expressed 
in nuptial terms the union of the soul witli Ood, whose ' bride ' 
she becomes. And he found the words and tlie tune for earh 
of the slag€\s in this mystic’s jaogress. 

Patmore was born in 1 828 ; liis father, L\‘lcr George Palmou*, 
something of a critic, became too veil known for his anecdotes 
concerning his dead friends, who iiK luded Kazhtt. The son 
was brought up unsystematically, had to earn his way, and for 
many years was emjiloj-ed in th(* Bnlish Museum. His 
promise, hardly his peculiar gift, ajijiears in Ins first book of 
verse (1844). Bui some stanzas iii 7V/c fj(rm (1850) forecast 
The Angel in the House, while othcTs reveal a new poet, who is 
touched, indeed, l)y Tennyson, but who is already lumself : 

Till* Wint<T falls; tlu* fri)z<‘n rut 
1 h Innind \Mtli silver barrt ; 

The snuwdiift heapd ayainat the hut. 

And la pierc’d with stara 

Patmore belongs to The Germ in virtue of his cult of beauty, Ins 
initiate air, and his turn for simplicity and eoin})a(‘tiKxs. He 
can etch landscape, and he leans to. jioetic e])igrain , gifts that 
appear in Tamerton Church Tower, or. First Love (1858). The 
poem describees only a ride, with its scenery and the rider’s 
ruminations, but the peculiar bitterness of Patmore is present 
already. In The Angd in the House a genuine subject is chosen, 
and most carefully plotted out. This work grew slowly , the 
text was much revised , and the two ' books ’ of the llnal version 
represents three original instalments. The livtrothal (1854), The 
Espoibsals (1856), and Faithf ul for Ever (18r)0) The Victories 
of Love (1802), a sequel but an independent tale, retained ita 
title. 

The Angel ui the House is barely a story. A young man 
marries the daughter of a dean without any difficulty, and 
after nine happy 5^ears describes the courtship. Each canto, 
besides the narrative, contains several ‘ preludes,’ and these 
preludes, like pansies, are ‘ for thoughts ’ — the present thoughts 
of the mature husband. They forecast the more abstract and 
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uplifted style of Patmore’s odes, and are free from the defiantly 
domestic and prosaic matter of the narrative, which is meant 
to provide a foil of outward commonplace to the inward in- 
tensity of the speaker’s experience. Flatness is part of the 
programme . 

Plans fix’d, to wiiich the Dean said ‘ IVs,’ 

Once more wo drove to Salisbuiy Plain. 

But we must always be careful with I*atmore ; for many of 
these flat things are witten in the spirit ot Praed, the author 
well seeing the joke : 

‘ Honoria,’ I began — !No rar)re 
The Bean, by ill or happy hap. 

Came homo ; and Wolf burut in before, 

And put hia upon hf*r lap. 

The really prosaic writing, which has no such excuse, is like 
this : 

(Vuinubial aptitude exact, 

Diversity that never tiios 

But the antidote is found in t he steady throb of rising exultation, 
and in the sudden strokes of sa\Ting bitterness. How sharp are, 
or ought to be, the pangs of oven the happiest love ! 

And over her chaste and noble air 
(hiv'o to love's le.mt its choicest gust, 

A vague, faiiil auguiy of desjiair. 

Thus we hear, in one of the odes, of ‘ her harrowimj jiraise,’ and, 
in The Angel, of 

The light and happy loveliness 
That lay so heavy on lieart. 

One of the preludes, entitled The Chace, describes the silent 
storming of a girl’s heart, with surprising pungency ; it could 
only have been wTitten by a man. So, in this long lyrical 
ballad, which purposely sinks without scruple, in ijoint of 
melody and diction, and rises without restraint, while the 
average style is somewhere well above the danger-limit, the 
temper is anything but mere .softness. The real topic is the 
progress of a pure love, with pure antecedents, both before and 
after marriage, and the sublimation, without weakening, of the 
actual passion, under the pressure of an otherwise eventless 
experience. 

^ JThe Victories of Love is skilfully wTitten in the old Cla/rissa 
form of a correspondence, and is in short rhyming couplets. 
It has more of a plot than The Angel in the House (which is in 
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simple- quatrains). The blissful Felix and Honoria reappear, 
but are in the background. IVederick Graham, a cousin and 
old rejected -wooer of Honoria, marries a humble girl, Jane, 
who is odd, shy, and limited, but not at all insignificant. vShe 
takes her place in society quite well, to the general surprise. It 
would have been a subject for INIr. Henry James ; but I fear he 
would have allowed Jane to be crushed by the formidable 
county women who act as chorus. Jane’s dignity is crowned 
by her noble temper on her deathbed . Her letters to Frederick, 
lea-vmg him free to re-marry, and full of subtle Patmorian 
argument to that effect, are masterly. Her deep, rather 
narrow piety (not at all Patmorian in east) rounds off her 
character. 

The success of The Augel in the Hovxc was soon assured. The 
critics praised it, the public bought it — hundreds of thousands 
of copies. There w’ere jeers of course, and ])arodies, and solemn 
remonstrances, but the author, with his well-armouied and con- 
temptuous mind, took no notice. He had put some of his sacred 
memories into the poem, though in artistii* guise ; and thus the 
feeling, though not the" storj', is his own. It was composed 
during the years of Patmore’s first marriage, 1847-62. Of him 
Johnson’s sayuig that ‘ love is lad one of many jiassions ’ -ft-as 
never true. Rather, it is the only one , but it comprehends a 
good many of the others, including religious passion itself. 
After his bereavement Patmore joined the Roman Cburch, and 
in 1804 married a lady of that, faith. He left 1 fie Museum, and 
was free of material cares. Tlus marks a turning-point in his 
life and art. He began to write his odes. His work m verse 
w^as to be finished, as w'c have seen, by 1 886. 


V 


The forty-two odea, ultiniately gathered up under tlic title 
of The Unknown. Eros, were -written at various dates, and con- 
stitute Patmore’s most spacious and noble jierformanee in 
literature. He uses the irregular rhyming form, nhich ranges 
in scale from a dozen to over a hundred hues, and m length of 
hne from two syllables to sixteen ; a form, in its unchartered 
freedom, ahno.st as exacting as blank verse. The span of 
thought and feeling rvidens correspondingly , but love still 
predominates — ^love marital, or parental, or celestial ; al-ways 
transcendental. There are, it is true, many deformities. Some 
of the sallite of pohtieal acrimony read hke a bad imitation of 
Milton. And many faults of the metaphjTsieal poets are there, 
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queerly revived : inflation, freakish transitions, obscure com- 
parisons — the faults which, and which only, Johnson perceived 
in Donne and Cowleys. Whet her Patmore studied these vTiters, 
or whether their minds migrated into his, is not clear. He also 
has their sudden humorous oddness : 

But, on iny word, 

Child, any one, to hear you nprak. 

Would take you for a Piotostant, 

(Such fish I do 

When the charm'd fume cornea strong on me,) 

Or powder'd lackey, hy some great man’s board, 

A deal more st>lemn 1h.in his Lf>rd * 

This is the modern Cupid speaking to the modern Psyche. 
There is also tlie fantastic enumeratinn of attributes ; in a few 
lines. ' Sweet CTirlhood ’ is a ‘ Sunshiny Peak/ a ‘ Bright Blush/ 
a ‘ Chief Stone of stumbling/ and a ‘ JHcm of Cod's robo/ There 
is a good deal of this kind of willing, where the words are too 
big and too odd for the idea. But such extravagances do not 
annul the passages, the entire odes, where Patmore's peculiar 
splendour and stateliness of conception find fitting words. 
The simple })arls, as usual in poetry, are the best. 77ic Toys, 
The Azalea, Deparfvrc, Trisiitia, and Windiv are conspicuous 
examples. There is mncli variety of style, and the dialogue in 
The Contract between the first man and the first woman gives 
Patmore's measure as a vTitcr of love-poetry : 

‘Lu, Eve, the IXjy hu?n^ on thc^ sntav^ hiMtrht, 

But here IS mellow iiigM ' ’ 

‘ Here let us rest. Tin- languor of the light 
Is in my feet. 

It IS thy strength, my Love, that niake.'^ iiu‘ weak ; 

Thy st length it is that makes my weakness sweet. 

What would thj’ kiss'd liph speak ? ' 

‘ See, what a woild of lo&es 1 havL spread 
To make the bridal b«*d. 

Come, Beauty's self and LoycV, thus to thy throne be led » * 

Patmore’s curious daring and power m handhng a simple story 
come out well in his little idyll Amdui, wliere the lover leads 
his betrothed to the grave of his dead love ; she, the betrothed, 
shows herself generously minded, and 

all my prai='.o 

Amelia thought too slitrlil for Millm-nt. 

Only a remarkable tact and takuit could have steered through 
this subject ; and the finish of the whole poem is perfect. 

Patmore’s prose, like his verse, is commendably hard in 
grain : ho is a mystic of the concise and consecutive, not of the 
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expansive, florid, and mentally dissolute order. Ue builds up 
his page from the pensie or epigram ; his notebooks are full of 
such polished splinters . He writes scornfully ; he is a thorough- 
bred with a very doubtful temper. He can certainly be a 
poor critic ; he can say that 

Blake's poetry, with the exception of four or five lovely IjTics and- 
here and there in the other pieces a startling gleam of unquestionable 
genius, is mere drivel. 

His accounts of Shelley, Kcat.s, and Rossetti are acute and true 
in their censures, but one-sided and narrow as a whole. Rossetti 
‘ always gave him the impression of tensity rather than in- 
tensity ' ; but Patmore can forgive his fault of ‘ conferring 
ui)on all his images an acute and independent clearness which 
is never found in the natural and truly poetical expression of 
feehng,' when he comes on stanzas that seem ‘ scratched with 
an adamantine pen upon a slab of agate.’ Patmore, in criticism 
as in creed, demands dogma — a body of ‘ Institutes of Ai’t ’ ; 
and ni art itself he pleads tor the firm iiilellectual element — 
Rossetti’s fundamental brain work.* Only, as m his religion, 
by intellect he refuses to mean reasoning ; he means definite but 
intuitively given truth. Thus his own method is that of 
assertion. Once, in Ins Prefatory Htudy of English Mdricai 
Law (first printed in 1857 as English Metrical Critics), ho really 
argues ; it. is his best piece of prose, a tractate full of caprices, 
but of much significance ; he leans towards the musical llieory 
of metre but stops short of most of its extravagances. Patmore’s 
other essays arc often ethical and religious ; his philosophy of 
love, of purity, and of the imaginative process is set forth. In 
the end religion, love, and poetry reveal such deep affinities 
and interrelations that they are aspects, near allied, of the same 
reality. The Trinity of the theologians is not more fruitfully 
mysterious. The essay Love and Poetry is the best comment on 
Patmore’s verses, and indeed on his mind generally : 

The whole of after-life depends very much upon how life’s transient 
transfiguration ni ^’oulh by love is subsequently' regarded ; and the 
greatest of all the functions of the iioct is to aid in his readers the 
fulfilment of the cry, wliieli is that of nature as wtdl as religion, 

' Let not my heart forget the thing mine eyes have seen.’ The 
greatest perversion of the poet’s functam is to falsify the memory 
of that transfiguration of the senses, and to make light of its sacra- 
mental character. This character is instantly recognised by the 
unvitiated heart and apprehension of every youth and maiden ; but 
it is very easily forgotten and profaned by most, unless its sanctity 
is upheld by priests and poets. 





m- 

Hkmt) is the true iPatmore ; that is the re^on where he enjoyed, 
in hhi jEa'vontite phrase of Oardinal Newman’s, ‘ real i^pre- 
hennon.’ Bis antipathies, his political flings and recluse out- 
boxsts, are merely picturesque. His essays are mostly gathered 
into the volumes entitled Princijde in Art, etc. (1889), JRdigio 
Poeke, etc. (1893), and Bod, Boot, and Flower (1896) ; but 
many of the papers there included are of much earlier date, 
such as the pleasing one on Madame de Hautefort (1866). We 
hear of a burned MS., Sponea Dei, where the parallel between 
the earthly and the heavenly' love was venturously pressed, in 
the ancient esoteric way. 

A line may be added here on the handful of verses left by 
Digby' Mackworth Dolbcn ^ (1848-68), a young Etonian drowned 
in early' youth. Dolbcn had a strong leaning tow'ards the 
Roman faith, and almost as strong a one towards the Greek 
poets. Some of his hymns and devout poems, in their fervour, 
finish and simplicity', recall Christina Rossetti ; his version of a 
scrap of tSappho shows his skill, and one or tivo of his other 
lyrics give more than the promise of a poet : 

The world la young to-day : 

Forget the gods arc old. 

Forget the j'oars of gold, 

When all ihv months \verc May . . . 

Dolben’s colour and cadence more than once take us back to 
The Oerm^ as in the lines He would have his Lady sing. 

VI 

Some other poets also dreamed themselves into the mediaeval 
temper; but in Robert Stephen Hawker (1S03-75), the vicar 
and civiliser of Morwenstow in Cornwall, it was inherent. If 
he did not believe in witches and the evil eye, he wTote like a 
brother concerning those who did. Not deeply but curiously 
read, he understood without being told the spirit of holy and 
mystical adventure, of sharp and passionate piety. His poetic 
force is at its highest in The QueM of the Sangraal : Chant the 
First (1864), a long fragment vTitten independently of Tennyson 
or Morris. A certain quaint ness, aided by the infusion of 
Hebrew words and references, colours the poem ; but it is full 
of masculine energy. There is nothing faint about it, and 
nothing modem ; the hard background of warfare is always 
felt ; and Hawker, with his experience of wrecks and WTeckers, 
and his ministrations to the dead and the living upon his angry 
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coast, was himself a true man and warrior. The search for 
the ‘ vanished vase of Gk)d ’ is never ended ; but there is some- 
thing of it in Hawker's career. His blank verse is rather stiff 
and Landorian, but is his own : 

Now feast and festival m Aithur’s hall : 

Hark ! stem Dundagel softens into song * 

They meet for solemn severance, knight and king : 

Where gate and bulwark darken to the sea. 

Htiong men for meat, and warriors at the wine : 

They WTi‘ak the wrath ot hung('r on the bee\es. 

They rend rich morsels from the savoury deer. — 

And quench Uie flagon like Brun-giUie dew' ! 

Hear ' how' tJie minstrels proplirsy in sriund ; 
iShout the king Waf's-ftaiL and Dnnk-hncl the queen ' 

Of Hawker s other poems the ballads and short lyi’ies arc 
Ihe most original. He began \vith Cornish ballads, in the 
Tliirties ; and his Song of the Western Men, or its burden 
‘ And shall Trelawnj- die ? ' deceived Charles Dickens and, 
what is stranger, 8eott and Macaulay too,^ into the belief that 
here was a true antique ot 1G88. His other ballads, like The 
Silent Tower of Bottreau, are full of impetus ; but a rarer thing 
IS Queen Guenmvaf s Bound, with, its thnce-cchoed refrain. 
Hawker’s jirose is good and richly coloured, and in his Foot- 
prints of Former Men in Far Cornwall (1870) he tells with 
gusto the tales of Cruel Cbppinger the Pirate, of the giant 
Anthony Pajme, and of other worthies. The best is The 
Botaihen Ghost ; this is the wTaith of a maiden wlio must needs 
appear to an innocent lad until his father's dimly-hiiited sin 
and hers has been purged by repentance ; at last she is exorcised 
by the parish parson. Hawker's narrative of the wreck of 
the good ship The Hero of Liv€rj)Ool recalls a similar one, by 
a reporter of genius, to be found in The Uncommercial Traveller. 

In the verse of Sebastian Evans (1830-1900), conservative 
journalist, admirer of Cavour, designer of stained windows, 
and above all mediae vali.st, there is a most undoubted »4reak 
of colour and strain of melody. Plenty of pastiche too, certainly 
— yet of good pastiche ; echoes of Keats, of Heine, of Browning. 
Evans is a cheerful mediae valiser, and all the sounder for that ; 
he is not too solemn about the business. He is not afraid of 
the pious-grotesque ; he is too pious for tliat. Brother Fabian^ 8 
Manuscript^ and Other Poems, appeared in 1865. The ‘ manu- 
script ^ is a string of separate pieces signed by the far-back 
Fabian, and supposed to be unearthed. Though one of them, 
King Charlemagne's Daughter^ is ludicrously modern, and would 
never have been wTitten but for the Eve of St. Agnes^ the others 
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are rather notable. Judas Iscariot's Paradise, a vension of the 
tale of St. Brendan, has a rush and a ring that remind us of 
Rose Mary. We hear 

Of the Worm of the world, high Jascomyn, 

Who wTestles and gnashes ever again 
To grasp his tail in his teeth in vain, 

So huge, that the mariners landed aw'hile 
On the ridge of his spine, and deemed it an isle. 

Till they ht them a fire, and felt it creep 
And shudder and shrink to the whirling deep ; 

Of the l*aradiKe isle, w'hcre the soft wing beat 
Of God’s w’hite fowl maketh musie awp(‘t . . . 

This IB worth saving, and so arc Nickar the Soulless and Of Robin 
Hood's Death and Burial . but Joel' n Gltn Moristanc, one of 
the ‘other poems/ is a belter and briefer ballad. Evans’s 
High History of the Holy Grnal^ whicli is partly a translation 
from the Welsh, came out in 18118. A Roundelay ixndi Shadows, 
which are not archaic, show that Evans could sing for himself. 
He has a turn for echoes and internal rhymes which is pleasing 
and unborrowed. It is a great satisfaction to find such things 
in a poet who has been swamped. 

There is a romantic strain of a similar kind in Sebastian’s 
sister, Anne Evaiih (1820-70), which may be heard in the rapid 
and by no means dispiriting ballad of Sir Ralph Dugiiay ; but 
her real mood is that of musical melaneholy-Aloubly musical, 
seeing that some of her best songs arc set to her own tunes, 
and that their verbal melody, though informed by the musical 
purpose, is also cjuite independent of it. Colin ^ and Roses and 
Rosemary, and Two Red Rosts on a Tiee, are examples of her 
skill ; and 31ay JUJarjo'ry, though no setting for it is preserved, 
has the same quality. But there is ‘ something ’ rarer still in 
Tirlymirly : — 

Tirlyw'irly, all aLni«*, 

Spinning under a yew^ , 

Son let King came w'll li no noise. 

But Tirlywirly knew*. 

TirJj Willy Hate .sj>inninu, 

Is>vi*r looked around ; 

Something made a black shadow’ 

(^lei'p on the Liiound . . . 

Miss Evans's scanty rdiqimv were collected in 1880 under 
the title of Pocins and Music. She was a friend of Thackeray ; 
and the memorial preface by his daughter, Lady Bitchie, is 
full of quotations showing that Miss Evans had a turn for 
humorous rhyme and epigrammatic prose. 
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Another of the Fre<Baphaelite fold, a genuine eon of Oxford, 
Bichard Watson Dixon ^ (1833-1900) was hardly noticed by the 
pubKc, aa a poet, for a quarter of a century. He figures in the 
biographies of Morris and Burne-Jones ; he nursed the AngUcan 
fervour which they discarded ; he took orders, disappeared 
awhile, became a Canon of Carlisle, and published from 1878 
onwards, a learned and judicial History of the Church of England 
from 16S9 to li>70. Dixon's admirable verse courted obscurity. 
He began in 1861 with Christ's Company, and with Historic 
Odes (1864) ; then was long silent ; then, in 1883, won a certain 
note with Mono, his amplest poem, which, despite its beauties, 
has never been popular and never reissued. From 1884 to 
1888 he printed privately three volumes, mcluding Odes and 
Eclogues. In 1909 a selection from his uork was edited by the 
present Laureate. Thus Dixon's verse, as a Avhole, is far too 
hard of accc.ss ; and, in the ca.rhest Eighties, the seeker was 
forced to copy extracts in the RadchlTe Library, and so to learn 
the stately and unforgotten cadence of The Fall of the Leaf. Here 
the poet watches the trees — 

Each pOiiiliJic \Mtli JicT (‘inpl\ hand 
And iiiouTiiiuj; o'er Ihr riisscl llotir. 

a.nd dispo^^c^scd : 

The qijccnl} ^ycaiiioro. 

The linden, and the asjicn, and the i(‘st. 

But that was in a latei' style. In Chrhst\^ Contptnnj the mark 
of the Brotherhood is plain, Mary Maydaknc could almost 
be dated by a single couplc't : — 

llcT ho.Moin ticinbled as slu* dicw 
Her long breath througli . 

The same is true of St, Paul, St. John, St. Peter, and similar 
pieces. Rossetti’s mediseval hues, liis pjctorial precision and 
concentration, are cvcrywliere apparent ; yet these poems are 
original ; and so too is Lovers Consolation, for all its superficial 
likenesses to Morns. It has a beauty and strangeness all its 
own, especially in the overture, where the ‘monk of Osneyford,’ 
thwarted in his eaithly love, wanders, to be consoled by a 
Chaucerian vision of gracious knights and ladies. The sprinkling 
of abrupt phrase amid the smootliest of melodies is character- 
istic of Dixon. The Ode to Summer in the volume of 1864, for 
all its manifest inspiration (‘ Magician of the souls melodious 
gloom,’ etc.), is more purely musical throughout than most of 
its companions, and its vision and its tune arc not those of 
Keats ; while the t'welve-line song The Feathers of the Willow 
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is without a flaw and without a model. In his later books 
Dixon tried Greek stories, such as Cejihalita and Prooru : meta- 
ph 3 «ical themes like Life and Death ; and, in the Ode on Ad- 
vancing Age, the austerer sort of irr^ular verse. This is his 
nearest approach, and it approaches very near, to grandeur, 
though there is no doubt a certain ruggedness too. But he 
is surest when he is short, as in songs like Oh, bid my tongue he 
still, and in the surprising Fallen Rain, where he speaks, as 
critics have been swift to remark — and speaks purposely (we 
can hardly doubt it) — with the voice of a twin-brother of Blake. 

The long work Mono is written in a term rirna which observes 
with some strictness Dante’s usual habit of isolating each tercet 
from its fellow's by a pause in the grammatical construction. 
In English this nile has proved either too hard to keep, or, if 
kept, unpleasing in its effect ; the reason possibly being tha^; 
the Italian double ending makes for a more audible continuity 
between the tercets, despite their separation in sjmtax, than 
our single endings can ever do. However that may be, there 
are whole pages of Mano (a poem naturally showing a close 
study of Dante) where the diction is positively the nght, the 
only, the missing diction for the translator of Dante, as thus : 

And. throu^rh this hollow, ono, who seemed to be 
Of calm and quiet mien, was leading him 
In friendly convcifie and society ; 

But whom he wipt not : neither could he trim 
Memory’s spent ti»rch to know what things were said, 

Xor about 'what, in that long way and dim. 

The nin of these lines recalls those passages in Keats's revision 
of Hyperion w'hich reveal, as Mr. Bridges has pointed out, the 
same influence giving dignity and balance to the measure. 
Mano, how'cver, as a whole, is modelled at once too closely and 
too ineffectually upon the style of Dante, whose long and often 
dull historical passages, hke his allusive and inverted diction, 
are kept overmuch in mind. The story of the poem is hard 
to unravel and hardly w'ortli the effort. It is told by the monk 
Fergant, in the ‘ garrulous and low ’ style, saj's the author, of 
a mediaeval chronicler — a style that is surprisingly well sus- 
tained in the monk’s own comments. The actual adventures 
of the knight Mano, tho servant of Pope Gerbert, the in- 
sewn tales of wa3rfarer8 and oppressed maidens, and the visions 
of holy men aro all related in the same even, dream-like 
tone, with an effect that recalls Spenser rather than Dante. 
There is an inalienable strangeness — often crabbedness — about 
Dixon’s writing, which but rarely clears into distinct beauty ; 
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bat there are many paeaages and episodes — such as the bloody 
fight of the two women disguised as knights, the description of 
the forlorn Joanna, and of Mano’s final deathwaid journey — 
which make the poem one of the best, as it is one of the latest, 
of those in which the purely mediseval inspiration rules. 
Another variety of romance, hardly less startling, is seen in 
the posthumously published Septimhis and Alexander, or. Too 
Much Friendship. 

A volume entitled Madeline (1871) was reviewed by D. G. 
Rossetti with warm acknowledgment of its ‘ essential inde- 
pendence ’ and poetic vein ; and of all his associates few have 
more poetic thought to their credit than the author, Dr. Thomas 
Gordon Hake ^ (1809-95). The sonnet -series called The New 
Day (1890), and also Hake's shrewd and amusing Memories of 
Eighty Years (1892) bear out this impression. The sonnets, in 
their style of nature-worship, as well as in their rugged involution 
of language, somewhat recall George IMeredith. Hake’s mystical 
mode of naturalism is rooted in science, though distinctly alien 
to the agnostic cult of the time. But the poetry is more assured 
in earlier pieces hke Old Souls, The Snake-Charmer, The Cripple, 
The Blind Boy, and The Deadly Nightshade. All of these are 
WTitten in slow grave short measures, and all express sombre 
or strange conceptions in a style which Ls simple as to diction — 
sometimes to the verge of freakishness — and yet is charged with 
enigmatic intensity. It is a style, however, that' carries off 
w’cll even such a theme as that of Christ patrolling l.he earth in 
the guise of an unnoticed tinker who cries ‘ Old souls to mend ! ’ 
or that of the ‘ snake-charmer ’ who wanders into the woods with 
failing powers and delirious senses and dies of a sting. The 
Blind Boy is a lyrical ballad of great beauty both for its arrange- 
ment and its tender feeling. The boy sees the world through 
the eyes of his sister, and 

Better than she the Ijlmd boy fi'cls 

The simple pictuies she revealH. 

The poet’s own pictures of the nature that the brother does not 
see or the sister realise are of a high order. Hake commands 
a kind of muffled pathos ; perhaps under the attraction of 
Rossetti, he practises great concentration successfully in pieces 
like Reminiscences and The Wedding Ring. 

The copious verse of George Macdonald “ (1824-1905) shows 
a marked aptitude for poetic experiment ; and there is actual 
poetry, though somewhat fatally dispersed and diluted, in the 
blank verse of his long tale.s and dramatic sketches, and in his 
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many devout and mystical ditties, such as The Disciple, with 
their marked seventeenth-century echoes ; and also in his 
Scots ballads, where there is too much good Scots, and in his 
English sonnets, w'here there is too little good English ; there 
is no end to Macdonald’s adventures. Flatness, extravagance, 
excesses abound — ^yet for all that the poetic tendency is there. 
Perhaps it is strongest in the Songs of Days and Nights, and in 
some of the Violin Songs and the Poems for Children. But a 
happier skill is found in Macdonald’s prose romance, Phantastes 
(1858), a curiously late example of the charm once exercised 
by the Glerman romancers whom Carlyle had introduced to the 
English public. The chapter mottoes from Musaeus, Novalis, 
and others, and the strong family likeness to Fou(ju6’s Undine 
and its companions, reveal this influence. The gently infan- 
tine tone, the vaguely moral sentiment, the over-sweetness o' 
imagery and language, are all there ; and so too, as the tale goes 
on, IS the swimming rapidly-changing outline, which makes 
too severe a call on t he attention, and is very different from the 
Bureness with w'hieh the masters touch on the chord of indefinite 
suggestion. Yet Phantastes begins admirably, and the w'alk 
of Anodos through the forest among.st the flow'er-fairics, and his 
encounter with the baleful shadow of the ash-tree, and with 
the woven spells of the alder, is a true feat of fancy. This 
‘ faerie romance for men and women ’ is best read along with 
the designs supplied by Arthur Hughes, the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite,’ 
to a later edition. Macdonald also wTote novels, full of Seottisli 
piety and dialect, and also of an overwTought sentiment in 
which he has found successors. One of the best known is 
Robert Falconer, a heroic personage wdio reappears in a more 
readable story, David Elginhrod (1863). Macdonald’s strain of 
poetic fancy or w'him, nourished by his favourite Germans, does 
not fail him ; but the mixture of religion, mesmerism, love- 
making, and satire becomes, long before the end, preposterous. 

VII 

Something of the essence of romance, unfortified it may be 
but also unalloyed, is to be found m the four volumes of Arthur 
William Edward O'Shaughnessy ^ (1 844-81) ; these are An Epic 
of Women (1870), Lays of France (1872), Music and Moon- 
light (1874), and Songs of a Worker (1881). The ‘ epic of 
women ’ is not an epic, but includes semi-ljTical studies of 
Herodias, Cleopatra, and others, not of aU of whom are men- 
tioned in Tennyson’s Dream. One of the stories tells how (3od 
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became enamoured of the woman he had made, and afterwards 
set her down, fair and false, to be the mate of Adam ; a bold 
notion, which perhaps shows the authors study of French 
romantic poets like Baudelaire and Gautier ; he made some 
accomplished translations from their verse. O'Shaughnessy is 
at his best in his songs, some of which are sure of their place in 
the anthologies. He inherits, it is to be feared, some of the 
lapses which came down from Leigh Hunt through the youthful 
Keats and Hamilton Reynolds : tJio juvenile faintness of mood, 
and the exasperating fondness for the feebler qualifying words, 
quite, very, so And his songs might have been different but 
for the existence of Poems and Balladft. But O'Rhaughnessy, 
what wnth his penetrating melancholy, is more durably m 
earnest than the author of Fehse. fJis vervccraft and senti- 
ment seem also to have been affected by Poe , he hkes djing 
falls, and the cunning iteration of keywords, and internal 
rhymes and chimes, and jiathetic anapsestic measures. Some 
of these traits are seen m the most personal and self-descriptive 
of all O’Shauglmessy’s lyrics. The Disease of the Soul : 

Tln‘it* an* inlinite stnirrcs of 
I)o\sn thert* in my 
Whfiv tliG rt'coni t»f time appeals 
As tilt* record of Iom'h deceivint; ; 

Fare wt ‘11s ami wi»rds that part 

Are ever ready to start 

To my li})s, tinned white witli the fear-^ 

Of iny heait, turned sick of belicMni'. 

But O'Shaughnessy soon puts his models behind him and 
attains a true melody, a wail of Ijis own. His keyboard of 
language is narrow, but the tones are jiure, and the technique 
and sentence-building, often singularly intricate, usually come 
out right, though there are many unlucky lapses. Ho is 
essentially a sick man, an honest decadent, wlio lets himself float 
on his own tunes and moods, careless of consequence. In 
thought and in what is called poetical substance he deals little. 
He is the wind among the ^^’ires or the flame in the embers. He 
is not ashamed of weakness, for the expression of it is his 
strength. His fancy likes to work among the conjectured 
passions of the dead, and to ask what the memory of earthly 
love — always a sovereign and cruel power — ^may or may not 
mean to them : 

Hath any loved you well down tluTC, 

Summer or winter through ? 

Down there, have you found any fair 
Laid m the grave with you ? 
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Is death’s long kiss a richer ki«5s 
Than mine was wont tt> bf — 

Or have ^\ou g«ine to sojm* fjr bliss, 

And quite forgotten me ^ 

What soft enaniouiing of sleep 
Hath you in some boft '' 

What chiinnecl death hokh th \oii \m11i deep 
Strange lure by night and da\ Y 
A httlc .space below the gi.iss. 

Out oi th(* sun and shade. 

Blit woilds away from me, alas • 

Oown there wheie \n\i tue hud. 

Palgrave, in 1897, inherled iiianj ol O’Sliiiuglinessy's best Ronga 
in the fcieeond scries of his Gohhn Trfu^nry, including ‘ We are the 
music-makers,’ ‘ Has summer come without the rose ^ ' and ^4 
Love Symphony , and also ‘ If she but knew,' whi(‘h js perfect in 
a Shelleyan stjde. Among his other a(*liK‘vemcnts are tlie 
* Aloe-song ’ and Outcry, 

Mane of France's lay Le Fmmne was already known in its 
Middle English dress through the extracts given among the 
Specimens of Ueorge Ellis. The live other tales presented by 
O’Shaughnessy lie ])resumably read in the ITarlciau MS m the 
British Museum, wliere he was employed ; lie wns an (‘Xjiert in 
the department dealing with reptile lore They arc Lausftc, 
Les Dous Amans, ChaiiiveU Eliduc, and Yvcntc, O'Shaugh- 
nessy often treats the incidents as a meic canvas, and some- 
times manages to sjioil them. In EJiduc he makes the wife 
die broken-hearted, while her rival with the deliglitful name, 
Guilliadun, hves happy witli tlu* liusliaiid ; and this is a fall 
indeed ; for in Marie's tale 1 he w ife generoul y cures the rival w’lt h 
a magic herb and resigns her own husband to tier, and becomes 
a nun ; and so, after a time, does Guilliadun herself. But for 
Chaitivel O'Shaughnessy invents a se quel full uf fierc'e imagina- 
tion. As in the original, the lady has had three lovers, now all 
dead ; and now she is invaded by a love for a li\ing man, 
Chaitivel. Here tlie new matter begins. One of the dead 
men has had nothing from her, another has had a tress of hair, 
the third has had rverythmg. ‘Down there’ tliey hear her 
pleadings for happiness, and bestir themselves tcrribh\ One 
of them fights with Chaitivid, a ghost with a living man, ‘ until 
doom.’ There is much else to show' that O’Shaughnessy did 
not live to develop his power to the full. Tlie Lays of France 
came out just after The Earthly Paradise ; they are weaker as 
narratives, intenser and more unequal as poetry ; and they, 
too, contribute to the revival of the mediieval spirit. 
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With O’Shaughnessy may be linked his friend the blind 
Philip Bourke Marston^ (1850-87), son of the dramatic. ^Titer 
John Westland Marston (1819-90). Philip Marstoii, during 
his short life, had much to endure besides his infirmity ; he 
lost his betrothed, his sister to whom he was devoted, and 
his bosom friend, Oliver Madox Bro'wm (1855-74), the painter’s 
son, a surprising boy of genius. Marston s prevailing note of 
melancholy is thus genuine, and not literary, although he is 
manifestly inspired b 3 ’^ Rossetti, Swiuliurnc, and othei’s of the 
group, who in turn hoped much fnun his talent. His verse is 
contained in four volumes, Song-Tide, All in All, Wind-Voivcf^, 
and Garden Sfc^cts, which appeared during th 6 ‘ j'oars 1871-87. 
The Garden Secrets are tlie liapjiiest in temper and the most 
original in idea ; the dialogues of the Rose, the Wind, and the 
Beecli, and the speculations of the Violet and the tVocus on the 
feelings of the trees, are in a vein of soft fancifulness that 
is pecuhar to Mansion. His numerous sonnets, while often 
imilativo, are veiy smooth and delicate in form ; and some, 
like Spcechles-^, ' ujion the marriage of two deaf and dumb 
jiersons,' are curiously’ exotic. But like O’Shaugliness^", Marston 
succeeds best in 1\tic of the evanescent and dirge-like kind. 
In Extremis, At Last, From Far, and manj^ more, are of great 
and elusive beaut 3 ', though the poetic idea bo of the simplest 
and frailest . 

vin 

Like the Bronte sisters the shy FitzGerald has been much 
pursued by scholars, biograpliers, and votaries. ‘ tJood friend,’ 
he seems to sa 3 ", ‘ have my Omar 1 ) 3 ’ heart if yini care, but let 
me be.’ A literature has grown up round him, though he left 
f)ul 3 ’ a bundle of letters, some fragments of prose, four hundred 
and odd lines of verse which are parth’ translation, and s«>me 
further translations (or transfusions) which Avould hardl 3 ’ have 
been saved if he were not their author. His own record is of 
the simplest ; it consists of his writings, his reading his friend- 
ships, and Ills meditations. Edward FitzGerald “ (1809-S3) 
read idly at Cambridge, where he consorted with T}iackera 3 " ; 
Alfred and Frederick Tenn 3 T.on, also lifelong friends, he came 
to know afterwards ; the ac quaintance with Carhlc was later 
st ill . All these and man 3 more held him in except lonal affection . 
He soon planted himself for life in his native Suffolk. He had 
enough means, and did not need, or ask, tf/ earn his way ; he 
did not want to get on, or to wTite a big book ; he kept away 
from the world, and wrote to his friends, or about them, 

VOL. n. H 
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more often than he saw (hem. Journalism, and critical parley, 
and all controversy were out of his hearing altogether. Hence 
FitzGerald's freshness of feeling and judgement. Aii entirely 
uninfluenced mind, endowed vith taste, and tnie to itself, is 
a very rare thing. FitzGerald had such a mind ; Lamb had it ; 
and, w'itli all their differences, they are both masters of language, 
and of somewhat the same kind of language. Nor is this like- 
ness wholly accidental, for FitzGcrahl loved and studied not 
only Lamb, Init also the same tribe of old writers as Lamb did 
— Wotton, Evelyn, (Sir Thomas Bromic. FitzGerald's early 
lyric, TJie Meadows in Spring, was imputed to Lamb, who 
observed, as well he might. ‘ 'Tis a jiocm that I envy.' He 
might have said the same of the snatch ‘(‘anst Thou, my 
flora, declare?’ FitzGerald hardly wrote any other purely 
original verso but tlie pensive short pii'ce Bicdjhhl Hall. 

In literature, he wisely prefened ‘ the sunny side of the ivah,’ 
as he called it. 

Of course the man must be a Man of Gemiis to take his Ease , luit 
if he be, let him take it I sujijiose tliat such as Dante, and Milton, 
and my Daddy [Wordsworth], took it far from easy , well, they 
dwell apart in the l^mpyrean ; but for liuiuan Delight, iShakespeare, 
Cervantes, Boccaccio, and Scott ! 

And so he says of Thackeray . 

He, you know, could go deeper into the Springs of Counnon Action 
than these Ladies [Miss Austen. George Eliot]; wonderful he is, 
but not Delightful, which (die Ihiists foi as one gets old and dry 

In his sohtude he w'anted c((m])anionship , it was either that 
of the ‘ rough sailors and fishermen,' whom, in Mrs. Kemble’s 
w'ords, he preferred to ' lettered folk.' while he ‘ led a curious 
life of almost entire estrangement Irom society,' oi it was that 
of persons w'ho existed in books ; 

What astonishes me is, Shakespear,- , when 1 look into him it is not 
a Book, but People talking all around me. Instf'ad of wearying of 
him, I only wonder and admire afresh Milton seems a Dead- 
weight. compared. 

FitzGerald, then, knew as well as a bee where to go lor profit - 
able pleasure , he avoided tlic next, the wrong, flower, however 
high ill favour and splendid in coloui it might be , noting sharply 
and truly enough just what perfume it did not possess. Hence 
his distaste for Tennyson’s Jn Metnoriam. and for hi.s Arthurian 
idylls where, as he justly says, ‘ the opus and the materia seem 
to me disproportioned.’ These compositions had not, he felt, 
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the freshness ot 1842. ‘ I thmk some of Teiiiij^on will survive, 

and drag the deader part along with it, I suppose.' FitzGeralds 
letters are sown with sentences like that ; he ignored many 
good things, but he liked nothing that was not good J/ ne 
mvait pas s'ennuyer. This kind of eonnoisseurship makes liim 
a true critic, of the tribe of Lamb, and it also explains his 
dealings with the writers whose works he remoulded. 

Ho published nothing till he was forty. His Euphnuior 
(1851) IS a Platonic convei'sation ; the scene Cambrulge, the 
setting the river and the wayside inn, tin* persons philosophic 
undergraduales, the iaU^. something of a medley; and tJic* 
aim is to delineate the wcll-poLsed, well-naiiired j^oung man, 
with his body and mind in harmony. To complete Ins Greek 
perfections a laj’ of Gliristian chivalry is thrown in , and hero 
FitzGerald owns the inspii\ition of that strange, exalted, and 
attractive medley by Kenelm Digby, The Broad Btone nf 
Honour,^ of which the liist edition or instaliiient liad apjieared 
in 1823. Euphranor is A\ritten witJi all FitztJeiald's nicety, 
even with excess of nicety.; the picture of tlic green surround- 
ings, and of the concluding boat-race, being the most remember- 
able parts of it. The prose and verse of Drjden were among 
Ills admiration.^, and jierhaps Euphravor owes something to the 
Essay of Ihamaiic Forsy m its liajijiy constiiu lion and iis 
ease of language. It is FitzGerald's only pierce of inveiitivi^ 
prose. Fvlotnuj^, tlu* batch of aph(»rism» gatheied from many 
auiluu’s, including himself, ajipeared with its pleii'inig i)refai-e 
m 1852. 

Other critics are content to tell their aiitlior, living or dead, 
iiow' lie ought, or ought not, to have written. The mark of 
FitzGerald is that he not only doe.5 tins, l>ul acts upon his 
opinions. His business is to rewTite in English the w^ork of 
l>oets ill other tongues, in sueli a way as sliall s.ilisfy his artistic 
sense. Sometimes the process is simjily one of omission, or 
traiispositjon, as in Ins Itraduiys tn Crnbbe (187Uj, wliereni 
the Talcs oj the Hull are thus edited, much to the advtiiitage of 
Crabbe, or to that ot his popularity. But Fitz({ej«ild’s fir&t 
exjicriments in this procedure were made in drama 

IStx Drainns of Calderon (1853) are minoi r\:unj)lcs of the 
Spanish master, and w^erc followed in 1865 by versions of EL 
Mdyico prodtyioso and La Vida- cs iSiano, wiin Ji are greater 
adventures. His procedure FitzGerald dc^'erihes m terms that 
apply equally to his dealings with Greek and Persian poetry : 

1 have, ivliile faithfully lining to retain what was tine and efticient, 
sunk, reduced, altered, and replaced, much that «^ecmed not. 
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Spanisii schoiars who hare compared the ongmals say that he 
did not know the language too w^ll, that he was out of sympathy 
with many things in Calderon, but that his selection and 
redaction show much skill. These experiments at least throw 
light on the forging of FitzGerald s own style. Some of the 
inserted lyrics are full of grace ; the blank verse is highly 
wrought and charged with some Elizabethan and also some 
‘spasmodic*' features. P^tzOerald is even more daring when 
he turns to Greek tragedy. He went lengths wth the Agra- 
7 ncmnon, but- still further with Sophocles. In a letter he 
calls that poet ‘ soothing, complete, and satisfactory ’ ; but in 
The JJoinifall and Death of (Edipus (IRSO-l), described as 
‘chiefly taken ' from the two great j'lays, he rolls them into 
one, partially rewrites them, leaves out (Venn and Lsmene, and 
for the choruses reju-ints the vc‘rsions of ‘ old Potter ’ : a most 
entertaining compound. And yet,nio^t seriously, Fitztxorald 
defends all his actions, and his prelaet^ is a }H‘net rating piece of 
ciiticism. His aim is not ‘ to improve on »Sophocles whether as 
a poet or a dramatist,' but only to represent ‘the old Greek 
in sufficiently readable English verse,' and that simply with a 
view to ‘the English reader of to-day.' 

IX 

FitzGerald came in sight ol his oavii stylo, now familiar to all 
men, when he turned to Janii, Attar, and Omar. Much has 
been usefully wifteii about his handling of these originals ; 
yet the true question for tlie reader is, what did the Persians 
do for hiJtf What he found in them he treated as the 
potter, 111 their poems, treats the clay. But the Persians (to 
change the image) eliarged FitzGerald with the colour, the 
poignancy, and the intensity whieli gradually get into his 
verse. And h'j was thus impelled, we may tJiink, to search 
among the English poets for a technique that should faithfully 
convey those qualities. He did not find it at once. The blank 
verse and diction of f^aldmdn and Ahi^dl (ISSO) arc finished, but 
are without much character ; llie pretty tale, with its rather 
flat allegory, gave little scope, though the rhymes of the little 
lyrical anecdotes are dcttly twirled. ' It is still,' ho wrote, ‘ in 
a wTong key : verse of Miltonic strain, unhke the simple 
Eastern.’ 

A Bird's-eye View of Farid-Uddm Attar s Bird-Parliament, 
finished after, but begun during, the poet’s occupation with 
Omar, is much more remarkable, at any rate in form. The 
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Birds talk in turn, and under the guidance of their president, 
the ‘ Tajidar ’ or lapwing, some of them go, like Piers the 
Ploughman, on a pilgrimage in search of divine truth, to w'hich 
a few at last attam. The translator works with his usual 
freedom; intent, he too, on ‘attaining’ — form. And he 
discovers a heroic rhymed couplet of unusual sonority and 
magnificence. We can hardly doubt of its origin There are 
triplet-rhymes, and there is a cunning use of polysyllables, in 
themselves hardly poetical, yet raised into pneiry —iiifpffumcni, 
irrelevant, ohliterate — 

As Water lifted fnmi the Deep, aeAiii 
RilK b.uk in individu.il Diops of lid in 
Then melts into the Ljum*!.--.!! M.un 

But this is sheer Drydeu, Diyden tiMnslatiUL:. J^iUcrefnis ^ Mmt* 
than that, it lias the very aeeent, rlythin, and sjawli c>f Omar- 
FitzGerald : and so lias tlie following 

JbJiit tln‘ lii.^t All wliieli 1h<* New V«‘ar shall hreatlie 
Uj) t(i mv BouLdis nf Mesrtciti(‘ from htme.itli 
''riiiit in hei I'leen H-^iiui niy Ihide iinveiU, 

My Throiii hiir-ils sjlenec*, ami /a/ Ad\ent liails. 

Who in h<‘r onmstm Vt»himt‘ le^ivtters 
Tlie Notes of him w'ho'^e Life js lo^.! jn heis. 

The style of llie Huhtuyat is not yet elarilied, btil it is there 
One at least, of th(‘ origins of Fj1z( Jerald's great hn(‘ seems (o he 
evident. For, as in the ease oi OhaiKer, the which js tJio 
bas(‘ of metre, is the real discovery. Wiien diseoven'd, it is 
doubled into a. couplet , and eai*h verse or v nhat of 1 Ih' Itubiuifnt 
oiiens with a couplet, and that eoujiha oftc^ii lia^ Diydcai's ring : 

With ino al<»ni; the atrip ol strowri 

That juat divjili a the desert Irom the sown . . . 

All, my lleloved, fill the Cup fh.it ehsus 
To-day of past lve^n*t> .ind fuluie 1 m .u-*. 

There is no mistaking that. But it is only the foundation. 
For the line.s are more freely run on and broken than they are 
even in The Hind and the Panthr. And the foundation is 
disguised by the device which above all otliers has lodged 
FitzGerald's (piatrains iii the general mind, and which is a 
modification of one found in the Pensiaii originals, namely, 
the usually unrhymed third line : 

Somewhat as in the Greek Alcaic, where the penultimate lino seems 
to lift and suspend the Wave that falls over m the last. 

But the internal modulations are endless, and are best studied 
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in the successive versions of the poem. Hitherto this great 
metre and style have not seemed to be capable, as Spenser’s are 
capable, of producing new effects in new hands. Swinburne, in 
Laus Veneris, used hut modified the f^tanza. Those who have 
followed it withoid iiiodificatioii arc })raised in so far as they 
recall FilzCerald. 

He had not l)ct‘nrc him all the j)()etry, and he therefore did 
not make use of all tlie ideas anil opinions, wliich are credited to 
Omar Kliayvain, the ^ astronomer poet.’ He had in transcript 
first one, and then a second manusiTij)! , both of them being sent 
to him by Edward Byles Cowell, his intiniatc friend and his 
guide in Persian studies. He was also affected, and his 
(’onceptions were enlarged, liy iividing the French version of 
Nicolas, which came to hand while lie was prejiaring his second 
edition. Oriental scholars have enabled us to know exactly 
how Fit zC Jerald moulded hi^ material, and wo learn upon 
authority ^ that 

Of FitzGerald's (jiiatrains, forty-nine are faithful and beautiful 
para])hrases of single ([uatiains to be found m the OuseJev or Calcutta 
manuscripts, or lioth. Fort^-foiir are traceable to more than one 
quatrain, and may th<*n‘fore Ik* termed ' composite ' quatrains Two 
are inspired by <|ua\iains feumd by FitzGerald only in Nicolas' text 
Two are quatrains reth-ctirur the whole spirit of the original jjoem. 
Tw^o are traceable to the Mantik ul-tair of Ft) hi ud din Attar, 

Tw'o more, w'e h(‘ar, are iiisjured by IJafiz, and only three (all 
finally dropped) ‘ are not attrilnitablo to any lines in tlic 
original texts.’ 

The first edition, unheeded save l)y the ‘ pre-Raphaelites,’ 
appeared in 1859. The second (1808) show's much rewriting 
and rearrangement, and is longer; the third (1872) show's 
further, but not so mucli, recasting, and some retrenchment. 
To compare these versions - is a lesson in poetic tact. Tin* 
changes are made in order to avoid eonimon place, or over- 
homeliness, or overstrain, or undue assonance or consonance, or 
congestion of consonants, or taiiglinl construct ions, or oljscnrity , 
and in order to ensure greater stn ugth, a fuller music, a better 
balance, and in general that last touch of perfection w'hicli 
makes all the difference to the w'orld’s memory. FitzGerald 
nearly alwaj^s, in the course of overhauling, lets w'ell alone, or 
makes it better ; he very seldom weakens it. Keveral very 
beautiful verses he at last omitted as somehow' below*^ the mark ; 
J wall only quote i»ne, which disappeared after 1808, conceming 
th(^ ‘ garden -side/ 
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Whither resorting from the vernal Heat 
Shall Old Acquaintance Old Acquaintance greet. 

Under the Branch that leans above the Wall 
To shed his Blossom over head and feet. 

Ati in FitzGerald’s other writings and in his letters, the use of 
capitals, italics, and special punciiiation is not merely a pleasant 
old-fashioned way of printing, but a guide to his oAvn utttr- 
ance, intended to help the ear through the eye, and to enhance, 
by special cmpliasis, that glorj^ of appropriate and musical 
words which he Avished above all things to produce. 

On the poem as a wdiole, in its iridescence and approved 
perfection, only three observations, by way of reminder, seem 
to be needful here. In the fiist place, the quatrains in the 
original Persian are not only separate inde]:)eiident units, but 
are arranged on a purely mechanical })rinciple, and therefore 
form no series. It is Fit herald who adjusts them into a 
sequence in which the diverse yet intei'woven themes and 
moods, epicurean, sceptical, melancholy, or witty, appear and 
vanish and recur, along witli the images of the potter, the cii]), 
or the cJiessboard. The order and arrangement of the stanzas 
he shifted twice, and it was thiileen years before he was finally 
satisfied with it. Secondly, this artistic unity not only }>ermits, 
but actually involves, an aliscnco of consistency, or philosophic 
rigour, in tlie ideas ; w'hieh are linked together not by doctrinal 
but hy emotional transitions, and by what may be called 
colon i-eifects Hciice all attempts to methodise are vain and 
destructive. Thirdly, one (Oriental feature is omitted on 
purpose. In the^ I’ourse of tlio poem there are glimpses of 
seveial diverse creeds ^ But FilzCith aid finds in Omar no 
ingredient of mystical allegory, and iu‘ does not import any 
such ingredient. Be his opinion rigJit or wTong — anil it. has 
been contested — here, as ahvays, he acts upon it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

OTHER POETS (continued) 


SoMK of tlie poets who remain to be noticed, such as the Irish 
\\Titers, or tlu* bright swarm of satirists and humourists, fall 
into natural groujis ; the rest must lie ananged more loosel}'. 
Many of tJiesc are being too swiftly forgotten in the crowd. 
Some, like William f'ory or Margaret Veley, have left only a 
little work, but that little is precious , a fan-paintiiig, a .single 
spray ol apjile-flower. Others, like Roden Noel or the Earl of 
Lylton, have iiTitleii much, and somewhat wastefully, and 
much sifting of their volumes has to be done. Others are 
popular ivTiters \iho sometimes rise into jioetry : of such is Sir 
Edwin Arnold. And Iheie is Palgrave, who has wondertul 
poetic tact, but less inventive jioncr. Rut to begin -with the 
author of the greatest single poem which has not been yet 
described : tins is Janies Thomson, and the poem is The ('tty of 
Dreadful Night. 

Real pessimism, whether iiiboni or theoretical, has flourished 
httle in our islands. There is nothing to coirespond to the stir 
which Schojienhauer made in his own country. We have no 
Leopardi, an artist of the first order who chanted his despair 
in verse and also reasoned it out in prose. Nor any De Vigny, 
who gave equally noble, if less jierfect, expression to a kindred 
feeling. Swinbunie’s early niluhsin was honest while it lasted, 
and Ihcct and Felise endure ; but the mood passed ; and it was 
alwaj's founded more on books than on life — on the study of 
contemporary Frenchmen and of the Prt'aeher, Etelesiastes. 
Such poetry was a brilliant flower, stuck without any roots 
into English earth. Not so with Janies Thomson ^ (1834-82), m 
whom the pessimistic temper is innate or second nature, and 
not merely a matter of doctrine. It does not, indeed, mono- 
polise him, for some of his most beautiful work represents a 
levulsion from fiessimism ; but The City of Dreadful Night, 
together with some companion pieces, expresses the final 
120 
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feeling and conviction of this true but baffled worshipper of 
beauty and happiness. 

Thomson, though of somewhat humble birth and schooling, 
began hopefuUy, showed abihty, and suffered no more early 
hardship than many another young Scotsman. When he was 
only nineteen the young girl whom he cared for died, and her 
image haunts many of his poems, especially Varies Story ; the 
memory of her idealised figure became a profound but not a 
killing grief. He was at this timi^ at a military college, and was 
afterwards an army schoolmaster for eight years, but was 
dismissed in 1S62 for a minor breach of discipline. He had 
already liegnn to jjrint verse in the magazines, notably in The 
National liefornKr, which was edited his fiiend, the generous 
Charles Bradlaugli, the aggressive radical, alhiast, and outlaw. 
Thomson was an outlaw to(» ; he shared Bradlaugh's negative 
opinions, and all he writes is informed by the sense of his being 
conira^ munduni. He now had to live l)y his verse and prose, 
contributed to this and to dimmer ])eno( heals. He was also 
liable to Inirsts of intemperanee. But his letters and journals 
reveal a inclaiudioly, not a hopeless, spirit , lliey are full of 
kindliness, and uro fr(‘e from th(‘ liysterieal (element ; and theTc 
IS plenty of dignity, liard sense, and (*onrage to be found in 
them. At times Ins work appeared in journals of better rank. 
Fronde put Sunday f^p the Jiiirr into Fraser s Thomson was 
praised liy Kingsley, was encouraged 1»3" William Michael 
Rossetti, was admiretl warmU^, both as a man and a writer, bj’ 
(Tcorge Meredith,^ and was often resjiectfulJy treated by the 
ordinary critics. Still life was diftieult. and Ins melaneholj' at 
last hardened into a dogma. 

He visited America as the sf‘crctai\v of a mining com])anj’, 
and VTute in his letters liome some admirable descri})tioiis of 
sceiieiy. He al^o went to Spain during tlie Carlist reJK'llioii 
as a press correspondent . Returning, he published tlu* (^ity 
ill The Naiional Jtrforrncr during 1S74. It did not apj^ear as a 
l)ook until 1 SSO, but it then won fairly" wide recognit ion . In t he 
same j^ear Thomson published T Story and other Poems, 
most of wdnch had been vTitten long before, and \vliich included 
the beautiful tale of Weddah and Om-el-Bonain, his most perfect 
though not his greatest work. A volume of prose Essays and 
Phantasies followed in 1881, but made less mark. For some 
j^ears Thomson produced little verse, but latterlj^ his inspiration 
was renewed in A Vo'ice from the Nile and other pieces. These, 
as w'ell as various prose papers, were posthumously collected. 
His malady grew on him, and latterly he drank to a fatal 
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degree, dying painfully at the age of forty-seven, I have 
given more biography than usual, because Thomson's character, 
despite bis disabilities, was more normal, and bis spirit more 
capable of joyousness, than his chief work might suggest. 

His poems should^ iind can, ho studied year by year in the 
order of their conijK^sition, Of those that he wrote before the 
age of thirty few are without imperfection and few wthout 
interest. The angel of light and the darker spirit seem at fins 
period to have contended pretty ecpially for tlie victory o^^er 
his mind , the liattle to the last was undecided, but may be 
described as drawn in favour of Azrael. In Thomson's early 
verses the shades of the p(»ets tlieniscdves can be seen joining 
in the dispute. ^Shelley, Thomson’s idol, on wliom he 
wrote fervently both in ver^e and prose; Keats, in whoso 
tliirst for enjoyment he shared ; the lU'-npjiressible Browning ; 
and, later, Blake, whose belated honours, coiiierred in the 
Sixties, he liailr^d with enthusiasm — each of these spirits gave 
some inspiration to Thomson, and can be seen to have affected 
his mind and Ins languagi*. He wroti‘ a good deal of buoyant 
or genial verse, like A Fcstnvl of Life or The Lord of ihe Castir 
of Indolcncp, which can lie set off against Mater Tenchrariun, 
and To Our Ladies of Dtath, and to tlic long poem The Doom of 
a City (1857), where many images of The City of Dreadful 
Night can be found, already half-sliaped into form. Thes(‘ 
works are avowedlj’^ suggested by Ue (^uinetw's Our Ladies of 
Sorrow) and De Quincey's prose is imitated, gallantly but 
hardly with success, in the pro ;e descant (1802) entitled A Lady 
of Sorrow, But Tliomson was no man's copyist ; he had seen 
for himself the face of " the m(»ther of lunacies, and the siigges- 
tress of suicides ’ ; and in these ])oems he had begun to beat out- 
his unmistakeable anvil-music. 'IJie solidity and sonority" of 
the single hues, the distinctivi^ usj of double rliymes at the 
effective point m an intricate slauza, and the skill in piling, 
upon what seemed a desperate and extreme climax, yet another 
and another ; all these features, afti rwards united in The 
City of Dreadful Night and even more forcibly in Insomnia, can 
be traced in Thomson’s earlier composiuons. 


IJ 

The same alternations of iiHiod can bo found in the maturer 
works of the next stage, which covers about ten years. The 
somew'hat obscure yefc beautiful fantasy, or vision, called Vane's 
Story (1864) ex>ntaiiis much half-veih*d autobiography. In 
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Sunday Up the River and Sunday at Hampstead, the intoxication 
of youth, love, and sunshine is expressed in a series of lyric 
measures, some of which are charming, if ntliers are hurt by 
reminiscences of Heine ; a writer whose spirit and form much 
influenced Thomson, and moved Iiim to make a number of 
respectable translations of the untranslateable. The Corkney 
element in these ‘ Sunday ' verses is essential, and is excellentlV 
inwoveu. But The Naked Goddess (1800-7) is a greater achieve- 
ment. It is full of real sjilcndour, and as clean as tire, and 
the satire is well restrained. (Jeorge Meredith’s remark that 
Thomson had, ‘ almost past examjile in my exjierience, llie 
thrill of the worship of valiancy as well as of sensuous beauty ’ 
is wdl justified by this poem, as w’dl as by Weddah ayid Om-vl- 
lionain (1808-0), the work that most perfectly presents tlu* 
freer and more normal side of Thom^oiTs gtmius. 

He found the story of Weddah in Beyle's J)e V Amour, wIktc 
it is told ill Beyle’s economical grim style ; and he expanded 
it somewhat as Keats, in his Isnhdla, expands Boccaccio. But 
Beyle's story is a better and strongfu- one than Boccaccio's ; 
the subject has enougli iii it to serve for a tragical-romantic 
play The Juliet of the tale, Om-el-Bojiain, in order to save 
lier country, has wedded Walid witJiout love. Her Romeo, 
Weddah, once pliglited to lier, but m vain, visits her in disguise, 
and lives in her ro(»ms Inddeii in a cedar cofftT. Walid hears 
of this througli an informer, but he refuses to make sure. Tlie 
coffei IS sealed and drojiped in a jnt with water-springs * what 
matt(‘r for that, it it is innocent ? Om-el-F^onain pines and 
dies, visiting the spot, Lke Isaliella. All Jiave acted simply as 
they must. Thomson shows full dramatic sympathy' with all 
the parties to the drama, Jiusband, wife, ancl lover : 

Jh* onds : We know not w^bicli t«) most .idmiio ; 

The lover who went silent to hiH doom , 

The aiKiuso obedient 1u htT lord's jubt ire, 

The nnstrcHs faithful to her lover's tomb ; 

The husband calm in jealousy’s lieiee liie, 

Who strode unsweivin^ urougli tin* d»iiiblfiil gloom 
To vengeance, instant, secret and complete, 

And did not strike one blow more than was meet 

Weddah and Om-el-Bonain is poetry; it is told swiftly, but 
it also has the writer's characteristic ring, the ring which is 
heard in his best verse, as of steady' exalted prose. 

The City of Dreadful Night ’was written at various times 
during the years 1870-4, but its unity of effect is not thereby 
impaired. The poet’s problem was rather how to keep the 
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unity from becoming monotony, and the reader’s mind from 
being tired by the procession of bad dreams, through some 
eleven hundred lines. Thomson may not quite have solved 
this difficulty : but then monotonj", and the inducement of a 
certain fatigue, are part of his intention. And he varies his 
dark pageant successfully hy ninny de\ices, partly metrical. 
The sections telling of the march through the city and of its 
scenery are written in the weightier measure, a stanza of seven 
lines ; and tins alone contains the double rhymes, which are 
meant to fall on the heart like drops of lead. Alternate with 
these are the seciums where the wanderer pauses anti listens to 
the talk of the dwellers ; and liere the ruling stanza is a short 
stanza of six, with briefer ones still interspersed. The move- 
ment throughout is sIoav and the d(‘Viee of steady iteration is 
used alnuist to excess Further, there is a cnscrndo of imagery 
and symbo], wonderfully managed. iVrhajis the middle part, 
with the |)r(‘arher's sminon, is loo de(*lama(ory, and drags ; 
but the Kiver of SuK^ides with its 8pon-erian gloom, and the 
angel, and the sjihinx, and the transcript of Duht's Alelancolia, 
form a series in which Hk^ sullen glow becomes ever deejier, as 
source after source of possible consolation is destroyed, (h^orge 
Eliot’s phrase abmit tlie ‘ distinct vision and grand utteran(‘C ’ 
of this poem is the hapjiiest yet coined. "I'he actual map of the 
city, with its lagoon, bri(lg(‘s, and surrounding waste, is given 
in two stanzas with wonderful distinctness. The st\le is pure 
and lucid, attaining most giaiuhnir at the beginning and tlie 
close, and owing its quality not only to skill but to conviction. 
Without at least one poem, exj)n*ssing the extreme spirit of 
negation wdth grandeur and sincerity, no literature can be 
called complete. Tliomsoirs motto is taken from Leopardi, 
who had died in 1837 ; and though the two wTiters cannot be 
compared as artists, there is a Latin, a. Lueretian clearness and 
strength in the best passages of both. 

During Thomson’s brief poetic n Honvrau m 1881-2, he returns 
more than once to the mood of The City of Dreadful Night , and 
liis most finished sliort ])icce in tliat strain is Ihsouinia, where 
the risk of monotony is still better avoided, and which is a 
terrible and exact record of experience. Here he personifies 
the successive Hours of the tyrannous night, and uses the 
weightiest of all his measures : 

I })aced the silent and drsci Ud streets 

In cold dark shade and clullicr moonlight grey ; 

Pondering a dolorous series of dt^feats 

And blaok disasters from hfu's opening day. 
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Invested with the shadow of a doom 
That filled the Spring and Summer with a gloom 
Most wintry bloak and drear ; 

5- Gloom from Avitliin as from a sulphurous censor 
Making the gloom without for ever donsoi. 

To blight the buds and fioweis and fruitage of my year. 

On the other .side, Richard Forcsf\s Midiiummer Xight is a 
return to the more ideal and joyous strain of earlier days. 
^4 Voice from the Nile is in blank vense of a not wholly original 
tune, but still is magnificent pietorialh' 

Thomson's prose jiapcrs arc ol intcresl, and might be clas- 
sified under the heads of the imaginativt*, the critical, and 
the blasphemous. I'ho blasjdiemies, whih^ remarknblj' whole- 
hearted, are somewhat elementary, and of the Hyde Park 
order, and they suffer in (*ffectiveness ironi tlio writer's w’ant of 
a regular education. The enlleetion, post Immously republished, 
called and ProfiniilK^^. illus1raU\s tins draw^back ; in- 

deed, Thomson's humour of all kinds ((‘xct^jit when he praises 
tobacco in the Jiages of (^np(\s Tohacco-Planl) is apt- to be 
.strained, and is not improved by liis attcmjit to (‘onjuro with the 
voice of Heine Many of his eritieisnis, lik(^ his articles on 
Rabelais and Ben Jonson, show his w^idth of sympathy, but are 
addressed to an nnlf4tered public to w4iom he has to introduce 
these authors. His praises of Blake, BrowTiing, Whitman, and 
Meredith, arc tho,se of a poet and enthusiast , and, if not 
sharply critical, they wert‘ in must cases prescient, being pro- 
claimed well in advance of the ])ubhc taste or approval. 
Thomson's chief adventure m ‘prose poetry,' .4 Lady of Sorrow, 
has been alluded to alread5' and is in teinjicr close allied to his 
great poem. 


Ill 

Unlike Thomson, the Ibm. Roden Berkeley Wriot Lesley 
NooP (lS34-Ji4) belonged to the lorlunale elapses, w'as able to 
travel and r(‘ad at leisure, and wanti^J for no opportunity of 
nurturing his poetic gift. Like I'liomson, lie ha> tlie essential 
store of sincerity, and a capacity for the poetical cxpressiun of 
real pain. But- in fact he contends for the prize- of fame 
against greater odds Ilian had lieset the stniggling journalist. 
Roden Noed's facility, diffuseness, and hecdlessness of finish are 
extreme. It is hit or miss wuth him, from poem to poem, from 
verse to verse, almost from hne to line. He is versatile in 
experiment ; he is not particularly imitative , and he is for 
ever disappointing us, agreeably and otherwise. His successes 
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are in curiously different kinds. A Visw7i of the Desert is a 
symbolic piece ot noticeable power, though spun out and 
unequal. The Waiernifyiiph and the Boy is full of sensuous 
beauty of a rare order, and for an English poem of the period 
is unusually frank. Both these pieces occur in the volume 
called The Red Flag (1872). In an Crsay On the Poetic Inter- 
pretation of Nature, Roden Noel gives some clues to his own 
theories and ruling moods. He inclines, if not to Pantheism, 
still to j»erceiving an animate spirit in natural or at least in 
beautiful tilings ; a jiresence of which literary personification, 
and the ‘ jiathelic fallacy ' also, are approximate recognitions, 
and thus not lightly to he dismissed. Roden Noel is thus, on 
one si<le of his mind, a Wordsworth «;*n ; and he goes beyond 
Words\\orth, and comes nearer to Keats, in his clean and 
passionate acceptance oi pliysical grace and beauty. The 
song of the young dancing negroes in Ins Livingstone in Africa 
(1874) lb a hapjiy expression of this feeling : 

. . Maii\ a boy, 

A «l«Lncing joy. 

Many a iiH’llow maid, 

Willi liicflios 111 the 
M.nglo and 
Appc.ir iind hid'*, 
ilorc in a lairv glade : 

.ind How, 

']"() a musK I(»\v, 

Vi<il, and lliitc and lyn , 

As inehidy mounts, liigln f ; 

With a men\ will. 

They touch and tiiull, 

Beautitul IiiuIki ol Im* ' 

lb*d beiriorf, sbollh, 

Over boHoni-delU, 

And giidlo.s u{ light gias:?, 

IMay never liide 
The youthful piide 
Of bi‘ii\ity, ere it pass. 

Yel. all » sweet boy and la - 
lief rain, lelire \ 

Love .1 tire \ 

Night \Yill j)ass ! 

Roden Noel's nioht pahsionate striiiii i?, beard in his elegies 
upon bis boy Eric, who died at the age of five and whom he 
eommemoratea in A Little ChiM s Monument (1881). There 
are some forty separate poems, some simple and harrowing, 
some more highly wrought and speeidative ; but all are the 
uttoranee of immediate grief. There is none of the common 
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lashing iij) of a sorrow wliioli fools disloj’al to ilsolf hocaiise it 
cannot recover its first acuteness ; but there is an anticipation 
and defiaiu o of such a mood in the future ; and tliis is very 
nobty worded in the piece entitled Tht Sea shall Give up her 
Dead : 

Tiinc! Hpako tn mo • * liolicjid * 

L slay your (kMroHt. on<‘ • 

And with Imn, df<i<l Ik ikmiIi iJio oliurclivard mould, 

Vniii living lu‘;irt. I bui \ from the sun ’ ’ 

Mojr SI niniully ln‘ s.iid : 

‘ When you ha\o anj;iiish('d lonL^ 

I will riuiioiiibriUU't* nt your d< .).d ; 

\ (111 sludl ciiiso, sintriiiLC an idk soiiLr, 

' As \(iu 'ttcK' ^lad .liitiin ; 

For you \\(TO ; 4 l<id cd yoio * 

X«*\v (■in'iini'^l.iinco, n*'\\ * im*, sha.II c.iu.a' t(» Wiino 
Ills vei y iinairc, till youi cyi's no moi(' 
liehold him in tin* (Fm p 
J ).uk more ol niemoi \ ; 

Altiioni^h \ou ]io(*r IIkutui, and wail and \\o(‘ji, 

You slialJ l)ul tind \acuit, smiling ^’ky ; 

'I’ll! ^\lt)l t.iinl \Mind(‘i \oii (\s|iv 

Wan, withered Lo\(‘, ulio fallcrs tluue to die ! 

This is an instance of Roden ISV'cl's more siieceisslul and con- 
centrated st}Ie. Jt M'Idom holds dul for long, but it is always 
reappearing , and the volume, no doubt, owes part of its 
jialiios to an impertection, or marked inequahl y (‘f form, wliieii 
contrasts with tlu‘ almost unrelieved intensity of tlio emotion , 
so that wJiih* eritii isin is almost silt*iiced, Tnii(‘ the enemy is 
not. But the jioet earc‘.'s little for that, being honestly eoii- 
eerned, as tjio jias: age shows, ^^Jth (pK'stjoTung Time (>n a matter 
of more ]m]K»rt<iJU'(‘ than llie fame of his own verses. Wi' may 
single out the jioenis (*alled Da/k Spring and Dind, which occur 
in the samc^ volume, as among tlu' more lasting flowers of this 
funeral wreatli. A Ltitle (7oW'cV Monument is by no means one 
of those lainonis wlneli the r(*ader can only gravely salute, but 
must res]'ei*thilly torliear to su-ulinise. The right words often 
come, withciut study or sliiving, at the call of the wiiter's gnet. 
Eew of the lessci* lyn-t'- ol the time have more of the floating 
essence of poetry tlian Roden Noel. In his volume called 
Essays on Podry and Pods (18G0) he shows his admiration for 
Teimyson, Ihowiiing, and Whitman. 

Robert Buchanan^ (1841-1901) is now best remembered for 
the verlial tlirashmg'- already alluded to, which Rossetti and 
Swinburne bestowed on him in rejoinder to his article, which 
afterwards swelled intu a pamphlet (1872), on The Fleshly 
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School of Poetry. Over this we need not tarry ; ‘ Thomas 
Maitland,’ as Buchanan originally signed himself, not only put 
himself out of court by vulgarity, but failed to hit the real 
defects of either of the poets he attacked. His remark, in 
reference to a famous sentence of Rossetti's, that ‘ Mr. Rossetti's 
“ soul ” concurs a vast deal too easily ' gives his critical measure. 
It does not, however, give the measure of Buchanan’s poetic 
talent, w'hich is sometimes genuine, thfmgh it is somewhat 
disastrously dispersed and cheapened. Among his many 
volumes may be mentioned Lomlon Poems (1806), White Rose 
find Red (ISTJl), and Balder the Beautiful (1877) ; and he 
published a number of plaj-s and novels, which were popular. 
Buchanan was himsidf a romantic, and Jiis BalUul of Jtidas 
Iscariot, in spite of a certain falsi tio and strain, has both in- 
vention and music. Tli<‘ soul of Judas desj>erately carries the 
body of Judiis eveiy’where for burial, and is evorywJiere refused, 
until at last the soul is received and forgiven by the Bridegroom, 
and the body is borne away in air. iSuch a c-onception, no doubt, 
is enough to pertnri) the death-mask of Dante ; but there is 
something of a Coleridgian unearthhness in the treatment. 
Many other kinds Buchanan attempted — the mystical-abstract, 
and the Scottish idyll , but be tried his hardest m pathetic 
homely narrative or lyric, wliere his aim is 

to make 

The busy life of London musical, 

And phr.ise in modern song Ihe troubled lives 

Of dwellers in the songless lane.s and streets 

Of these ‘ city poems ' one of the more ambitious is 2Ieg 
Blane ; The Starling and The Bookirorm are leas high-pitched 
and monotonous exainjiles. TJie ambition was a sound one 
enough ; and if Buchanan mostly failed, owing to over- 
effusiveness and insufficient workmanship, it may be remarked 
that no other poet has succeeded m this field. He w'as certainly 
in earnest, though he only came in sight of success. 

The praise of sweetness cannot be denied to the numbers 
of the popular poetess, Jean Ingelow (1820-97), who first made 
her mark by her Poems of 1863, followed in 1867 by The Story 
of Doom, and in 1885. after an interval of novel-making, by a 
third volume. Miss Ingelow s needless trick of antique spelling 
spoils her best piece. The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshirp, 
lo71, to the eye, but not to the ear : her liquid and vowelled 
melody is there at its best. It may, indeed, somewhat cloy the 
ear also with its unvarying smoothness ; but Persephone, with 
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its cunning refrain-echo of the name, and 8ome uf lyrics 
in the otherwise slightly mawiish Supper at the Mdl, show 
Miss Ingelow to be a singer. There is the same quality and — 
despite Calverley’s deadly skit on its wanton affectations — 
there is a note of passion and reality too, m Divided. In tlio 
volume named after its opening piece. The Story of Doom (a 
blank-verse dilation of the history of the sons of Noah), there 
is nothing so good as The High Tide. Tliere is also some smootli 
music in the Legevds and Lyrics (ISoS, etc* ) of Adelaide Anne 
Procter, who was the daughter of ‘ Barry (A)rnwall,' and was 
admired and rommended to the public by Dickens. Her most 
familiar poem, A Lost Chord, does some injustjce to Jier gentle 
talent, which is better seen in A Legend of Pron urr and A 
Wowan's Last Word, in spite of the c*(mi])a.rison.s winch the lirst 
of tliem provokes with Morns and the second with Browning. 

TV 

The verso of Robert, first Earl of Lytton ^ (ISSl-lU), Viceroy 
of India, gives the same kind of trouble to the critic as the 
novels of his father. Both were voluminous writers, who 
watered their talent down , and both loft a mass (»f work which 
has the cunous interest oi an (dd fasliion-jilate, so (‘learly docs 
it shoAV the stages of disci pleship or imitation. Time, we may 
fear, is too liusy, and the jmblic too i‘arcless, to sitt tlie residiu* 
with any care. Yet tlie writer of King Poppy, ami Ctnira, 
and Th( Dead Pope is sure of jiraise from tliose who can discover 
him. Oft(‘ii la* gives us but a. glimjisc ol tla* skiH of J^»c1l■y 
flying round the corner , but again and .igaiii sJu* iiiccl> us 
full. Lytton cannot be acquitted of frankly using tfic work of 
his contemporaries , but A\hat are cmIIciI his plagiarisms are 
often so olivious as to be mnre like inwoviai quotations Iho 
rampant parody hy Swinburne, in his lit ptalogiay of the * fifth - 
rate poet ' makes mure than tlie utmost of this weakness. But 
Lytton borrows .i poetic idea m«>re often than an actual phrase. 
Browning’s dead grammarian he turned into a dead hotaniat, 
who had thirsted for the whole trutli abmit eiidogt*ns and 
cryptogams ; and he emulates the rhyming someisaiills of the 
master. And it is not much in Lytton s favour tJjat tJie moral 
of the poem is all liis o^\^l , for the business of the world, so 
we are told in an enigmatu al peroration, is not to ‘ know more ’ 
but to ‘ know liow to unaguif tlie nnieli tliat it kn(>\\s the 

enemy, who 'W’'as quick lo seize on these things, lias i)y no means 
the last word with ' 0\\eii Meredith, as L^\ttou signed himself. 

1 
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Lytton wrote classical narratives, legends, fables, dramatic 
monologues, lyrics, philosophical ditties, satiric fantasies, and 
much besides. His style may bo too diffuse for a long poem, 
and too little assured for a very short one. But he can tell a 
tale of moderat(‘ length witJi point and brilliance, and iie has a 
happy vein of pathos and also of playiiiliiess. Only a Shaving^ 
which occurs in his Fablej< in Sony ( 1 S 7 .‘ 1 ), and the Ltyend of 
the Falcon and the Dove, one of the pleasant interludes in the 
long confused romanec called (jlntaveril (lSSr>), arc examples 
of Ins felicity. In Cintra the rhythm is nobl(^ the landscape is 
alive : yet it seems to be only landscape, until the sudden finale 
unmasks tlie real subject, in a manner that Browning indeed 
might liave fathered, but wliu h lie would not have disowned : 

Thr' chof-tuuts shiver. 

The oliv^e tri'es 

K('cnil anil i]uivei, 

Stuni^ by tlu* lire ze. 

Like fileopcrs awaki'd by a swarm of bees. 

J*lainKv'c and sullim. 
eoiulv.i nio.ins ; 

The torrents are swollim , 

The )j;ranito bono^ 

Of iVuz.iltii craikio with split pinL* cones. 

The hills are then hi<lden in cloud ; 

All forms, alas. 

That remain or fli'c 

Ah till winds that pas^ 

May llii'ir fhnico di‘cief‘. 

Stand faster fai tli.in have stood by mo 

The m.ui 1 S(T\ I d 

And till* v^ on LIU 1 loved. 

But. IV hat if thi-y \vrr\cd 
As their filth u.is provd. 

When a mountain can be b\ a iiust icmoved ’ 

Lytton 'r most remarkable volumes are perhajis Lncilc ( 1860 ) 
and the posthumously published Kiny Popjnf. Lucilc is a long 
tale m anapaestic verse, suggested by (h nrgc Sand’s Lavinia, 
full of passionate posturing, yel relieved by some tlescnptions of 
great charm. But it is best m the worldl}^ -satiric passages ; 
a modish but by no means ineffective mixture. The blank 
verse of the charming King Poppy, a fantasy vnth a sort of 
moral, is m turn mockingly pedestrian and really dignified ; it 
is finished with all care, and echoes no otlier writer. But 
Lytton’s mobde talent seems to Jiave swerved and shied away 
whenever he was coming in sight of perfection. 
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For thirty years little lifted by the public, though never 
unhonoured by the judges, the poetry of John Byrne Leieuster 
Warren (1835-95), who succeeded to the title oi Lord do 
Tabley^ in 1887, was more widely sainted during tlu* last 
decade of tJic century ; and its rare f|iialities are now acknow- 
ledged, though not so easily defined ()f cheapness or wcaknc.ss, 
of flatness or flimsincss Lord d(‘ Tabley is hardly caj)iiblc , Ins 
constancy to noble form, and to an austere and often remote 
inspiration, are as evident as his musical and metrica] gift, 
more studious perhajjs than spontaneous, but genuine, and 
varied ; and if his lincvs too seldom enougJi cJiant themselves 
straight into the brain, but apjieal ratluu* to our sense of 
craftsmanship ; if we arc oftener met in Jjis dramas or mono- 
dramas by the hard-wrought logic* of high-})itched passion than 
by irresistible strokes of nature , still, this is but to say that lie 
calls, as he would Jiave eared, to be judged only beside great 
exam])leH. It may have been unfortunate tliat his two Grec^k 
plays and many of his dramatic monologues sliould have bec^n 
written mostly m blank verse. For siicli Averse in l)c Tablet's 
hands, though never prosaic and ahvays (‘arefully cut and 
modulated, has a certain rigour : and the last quickening touc’h 
of rhythm is not always there , and his friend Tennyson was 
writing blank verse at the same time with a different and a. 
more accomplished cunning. Still, De Tabley 's ‘ Hellenu a ’ 
(so to call them), if thf‘v do not strike home lilce scum* of his 
lyrics, haA^e their place apart even in the ricJi and cTovA'dcd 
gallery of our later Renaissance. 

Warren Avas a. reserA^ed and elusive figure, * soJitaiy , a. seliolar, 
a botanist, of note, with much curious exact learning of sundry 
kinds, and with something of an inbrondm. , sensitive tcm|)er; 
a man of deep affections, but hAUiig by clioic e AVith natuic and 
books. It AA'as long before he published under his oa\ii name 
His first volume appeared in 1859, l>y ' G. F Freston ’ , then 
came several others by ‘ Wilham Lancaster ’ ; and in time 
(1866) PhiJocfete^s, by ‘ M. A w’ho AA'as at first supposed to be 
Matthew Amold. Tliis was followed by the remarkahlc Orcste.^^ 
once more by ‘ Lancaster.’ But the name of Leicester ^V'arren 
now began to acquire credit. It was signed to Rfluarmls, to 
Searching the Nd. and to an elaborate but unsuccessful drama. 
The Soldier of Fmtniie (1876). Disappointed at Ins reception, 
the author retired into his shell and Avaited almost till his death 
btrfore reappearing. In 1893 and 1895 he pubhslied two series 
of Poems Dramaitc and Lyrical, eontaimng Averse both ncAv and 
old. These established his name. Orpheus in Thrace followed 
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posthumously, and in 1903 his poems were ' collected,^ though 
not completely. 

Lord de Tabley studied not only Tennyson, who appealed to 
him more than any other poet, but also Browning and Swinburne. 
Yet his way of studying his contomporaries was different 
from that of Ly t ton's, and ho remains an independent artist. 
When he writes of 

till' ^^oblm moth that bears 
Bftween its wings the ruined c^os of deatli, 

he is using a Tennysonian mode, but his own vision , he is the 
naturalist inspired ; he has looked hard into the dim blank 
eyeholes on the thorax of Achcroatia Af?*npo>s. Again, in the 
Hymn to Afitarte^ and in some choruses of (hestes, there are 
cadences which liad first sounded in Atakinki in Calydon\ but 
then they are made new, like this : 

Locked in blind hpavon aloof. 

The cods are gicy aiici dead. 

Worn la the old woild’h woof, 

Weary the sun's bright head. 

The sea is out ot tune. 

And siek the bdver moon. 

The exploration of strange places of the soul tlirmigli tlie medium 
of dramatic monologue is carried far by Browning , but Do 
Table^’' does not lag licliind him in The Strange Parable, whicJi 
is the parable of the unclean spirit. TJic jiossesscd man, now 
at last unpossessed, reflates lu.s roiidition during the desolate 
uncomfortable time A\hcn llic (h‘Vil liad been cast out of him 
and the ‘ seven connadcs ' had not yet come into him. As in 
De Tabk\\'s otlicr studies ot the dreadful or the abnormal, Ihi* 
result may strike us as exet»gitated, rntlu^r than as the fruit 
of the liighest imagination , bid oi lus power there is no 
question, nor of his control over the* poetic instrument. 

The author of The Flora of Fhe^'^hire, his native county, Do 
Tabley has been justly jiraised for liis precise and imaginative 
notation ot llowers, birds, and other natural things, lie pays 
tribute to the ‘ botanical aci-uracy ' of ilalthew Arnold : ‘ I 
certainly trust liini, though vorj’ few ot the rest.' The ‘ rathe 
sorrel reddest of spring's crew,' the ‘ lieatli-spike's bells like 
sand,’ the ‘ deepemei’cous Iieathcr,' ‘ the speckled stalling perched 
upon the short-eared sheep,* the ‘frolh-tiy' with * hi^ liquid 
nest,’ and the ladybird (which gets a Whole poem) give a minute 
rich colouring to De Tabley 's page. Even tJic wireworm and 
the weevil, the dodder and the ‘ marestail in all nosegays 
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undesired/ figure also. but. never unpoetically . ‘ He !•. Faunus ! ’ 
exclaimed Tennyson, ‘ he is a woodhind creature.’ 

Philoctetes, for all its noble opening, for all tlu' (bgnity and 
accomplishment alike of chorus and dialogue, and for all tlie 
originality of its idea, does not so often break out, or break 
down, into living or dramatic speech as its successor Oresten : 

Nay, in God’s name, I will put off this power : 

Get me a little wood-lodge, and mope there, 

' Tuaze wool and creep, correct ont* serving- maid, 

And creci) down to Larissa once a-yrar 
To get me a new girdle, and tast«‘ a cup. 

At my son's palace-gatc*. 

Sc) ori(‘s DypcriP, this mother of tho young Orestes, whom slie 
has kept in leading-strings, and \\Jios(‘ death is jdotted by her 
paramour Rimus. This Larissa‘au (.)restes, who is nothing 
akin It) the son of Agameniiioii is the centre of a w’ell-(*onceived 
nnd somewJiat intricate tragie jilot At iirst au unpromising 
l)()y, cowed )»y his mother, he grows into a kingly man, slaving 
first his intending assassin and then limiself. The WTiting is 
more Elizabethan than ({rt‘ek in style, with touehes of the 
' spasmodic ' ; and ni the chonises (as in De Tabley's odes 
Circe and Fle}f.shnrni Chatif) it aims sometimes at grandeur, 
sometimes at splendour or richness, and comes vviy near to 
attoiiiing l)oth. There are also many dramatic monologues, such 
as Ariarlfif and Niuhr, Ahff^sitfrifs and Jael , they are equallj' 
well ])Janned out, but tJierc* is something of the iee-house in 
them in sjiite of their sliow" of flame and passion. 

De '^fabley sui ceeds best in lyric , and his shortest })oems, 
often written in very short lines, are among Jus most musical. 
He is an aecomphshed invtmtor ot tunes, and a highly skilled 
executant. He speaks mori* to tlu‘ lieart, he lias a more direct 
and liapjiy right iu*ss, in those j)0(‘ms of l(‘ss eomjiass and 
ambition. His title-dc'cds are found in verses like A Lcuvc- 
Takhig, Nuptial Song, A Song of Du.st, Serenade, or Echo, 
Cloud, and Breeze. His music is Uvsually of the solemn, lingering, 
and nu'lancholy sort 

Knt'cl not and leave me , mirth is m its grave. 

True fiicnd, sweet W’oids were ours, sw'cet wtads decay. 

Btdieve, the perfume once this viulet gave 

Lives — ^lives no more, though mute tears answer nay. 

Breuk off delay ! 

Some of the best of the briefer poems, like A Ihrgc of Day and 
Sorrow Invincible^ eomc in the last volume of all, headed by 
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OrjjJievs in Thrace, and show that Lord de Tabley, like Tenny- 
son, sang to the end, and sang even better near the end. 
Another strain is licard in the difficult stirring measure of 
Napoleon the Great ; it is suggested by The Battle of the Baltic, 
and is sustained for over a hundred lines. 


The Verses Written in India by Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall (1835- 
1911) were* privately circulated before their publication in 1889 ; 
his Asiatic Bfi/dies (1882) in prose had begun to appear in maga- 
zines ten years earlier. An eminent ndininistrator and scholar, 
Lyall had a rare perception of the Indian, and also of the 
Anglo-Indian, jioint of , and the mattiT of most of his 
jioetry is the eternal clash of East and West. He makes us 
feel how a\(‘ are regarded in India, and also Avliy there we remain. 
He had been through tin* IVlutuiy, under arms, and had entered 
T)(dhi soon alter its ca])ture. The visitor, passing through tin* 
Kashmir Gate, ii(‘ar tlu^ ‘glacis' and tlie ‘Moree battlement,' 
under the heavy sunshiiK* or tlie bleaching moonlight, into the 
open space when* the city ends and the ‘ civil lines ’ begin, 
finds himself in one of tlie most deejily moving sjiots m the 
world It was here, too, that the })oet found himself again, 
in more peaceful days , 

North, was the ^auh’n \^hiTe NiclioLson slept, 

8outli, wa.s tin* hWi ep ot a. ruined wall. 

It is the scene of Badniinion, wIutc the ‘ Musalman, ci^nl and 
mild,’ spake a great eur^e in his heart as he w'atched the 
demoiselles and tluar shuttlecocks. Near by, 3"oung Indians 
now play English hoedeej' Idle poi^m, which is only twelve 
lines, is one of the two entitled titudies m Delhi, 1S76. The 
other. The Hindu Ascetic, is in different mood : a. few odd 
centuries of fondgn conquest nre to the dreamer but as a 
passing wave in the eternal How of tliought and silence A 
similar idea is seen in the Meditations of a Hindu Prince ; which, 
like the truly great metaphj'sical lync Swa, owes something in 
its tune and language to the poet of Hertha, But these Swiii- 
burnian echoes are not amiss , and the measures of Dolores is 
by no means frivolously parodied in The Land of Regrets. 
The dramatic monologues, like The Pindaree and A Rajput 
Chief of the Old School, remind us more of Browning s simpler 
and more forthright w'ork, but are in no sense imitations. In 
the most familiar of Lyall s pieces. Theology in Extremis, as ip 
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the admirable lines Betrospection, the speakers are British 
Theology in Extremis— which really exhibits no-theology in 
extremis — cannot be read without exciting a vehement gust of 
racial pride ; and it is one of those uncommon fundamental 
poems which drive the reader to ask what he himself would 
have done under the circumstances— would ho, to save his 
from the fanatic, have disowmed the old faith in which he dues 
not beUeve? Let us hope not. The negligent, Thackeraj^an 
language and measure comjilete the effect. Lyall's form and 
finish, at their best, are very good, while it is easy to see iu 
what studios he has worked. Amongst his masters is to be 
included Tennyson, his study of whom (1902) is in the tone of 
a discnminatiiig friend and admirer. Lyall published other 
books of valiK', bi<^graphical and historical, some of them within 
the present century ; but, unluekiJy, no more verse. 

A lesser poi*t tluin Lj’all or FitzGerald adventured on a greater 
Oriental theme Sir Edwin Arnold (1S32-1904) was inspired by 
the history of Gotama, the Buddha. A public servant, who 
had seen the Mutiny and was yet in deep sympathy with the 
Indian genius, Arnold put nnudi elaborate study and reading 
into his most popular book. The Light of Asia, or, The Great 
Renunciation (1 S79), and also into his versions from tlie Sanskrit, 
such as The Indian iiong of tSongs (]875), whu*h contains some 
happy and melodious measures. The Light of Asia chroiucles 
the life, labours, and teaching of the Buddha, though it stops 
short of his death, a subject so nobly treated by many an 
Eastern sculptor. There is in the poem some excess of lore 
and hard words, and an admixture of love-poetry of a too 
modern stamp ; and also a good deal of legendary accretion 
which is not at all on the sublime level of the original story. 
But the blank verse, Teniiysonian in stamp, is smooth and 
suave enough if undistinguished , the pageantiy is learned , of ten 
splendid, never common or mean ; and the luminous heights 
of the Buddha's w’isdom, if not exactly ascended, are at least 
beheld by the jioet ; much of his im^ssago is told ; his musings 
and struggles. Ins humanity and kindness, are wxirthily pre- 
sented ; and the ardours and sohtudes of the scenery are 
drawm from Sir Edwin Arnold's own experience. We still lack 
a great poem, and it is hard to think even of a good short one, 
on the creed of self -liberation ; so that The Light of Asia ought 
not to suffer too mucli for its popular quality ; for it introduced 
many readers to a great rchgion. Sir Edwin Arnold wrote much 
else — an earlier volume, Oriselda (1856), may be named ; and 
also a play, Adzuma, or, The Japanese Wife (1893) ; which 
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is based upon a tragic story of old Japan, and delicately 
written. 

It is superfluous now for the critic to jest against the former 
popularity and copious verse of Sir Lewis Morris (1833-1907), 
but he may find himself wondering, as he turns over Songs of 
2'wo Worlds (1872-5), The Epic of Hades (1876-7), or Owen 
(1879), why they arc now' so hard to read. They all have 
considerable gloss and finish, of a sort ; they have no particular 
trick or mannerism, their intention is unfailingly virtuous ; the 
subjects are often good ; Sir Lewis Morris is patriotic, philan- 
thropic, optimistic, or Hellenic, with the best will in the world ; 
and he takes much trouble to be poetical. The Epic of Hades, 
his best known w'ork, is still his best ; and its peroration (‘ For 
while a youth is lost in soaring thought ’ . . . ‘ still the world 
is young ’), if it has not mueh to do with the tales of Phaedra 
or Marsyas, is in an excellent strain and easy to remember. 
It all ap])ealed lo the large public for wiiom G’ennyson, at 
his liest was, in spite of his acknowh'dgial pre-eminence, in 
truth too abstiusc — though tliey would ij(‘ver say so — ^and wiio 
preferred an easy sort of pseudo-Tenny.-on. And they got him. 
Sir Lewis Morris was ‘ a felt need ’ ; and so he .served his 
generation, providing for it a banquet of the obvious, neither 
ili-dressed nor lacking in variety, as the press commendations 
of the time dulj' show : of these an anthology can be seen at 
the end of his collected works The mon* successful verse of 
Alfred Austin ( 1 835- 1 91 3), Tenny.''on’s successor in the Laureate- 
ship, was produced after 1 880, and falls beyond our limits ; 
but he had w'ritten much, chiefly in a borrowed satiric vein, 
before that date ; and, at the best, his poetical gift is of the 
most temperate kind. There is more stuff and scholarship in 
the careful, ambitious studio-jioetry of Augusta Webster — A 
Woman /S'oW((1867), Portraits {IHH )) — who w'rote many tragedies, 
lyrics, and dramatic monologues and translated the Proniethus 
and Medea. Not Timnyson buf’ IJrowinng is her chief inspirer, 
in w'ork hke The Inventor and tlie Manuscript of Si. Alexius ; 
but why should any one write or read even tin* most spirited 
pastiches of Browning There i.s somelliing much more 
pleasing and natural in the rendenng of the thinese story, 
Yu-pe- Ya's Lute (1874), which enters a held little explored by 
English poets, 
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VI 

Few of our older public schools, \\ith all their sins, but have 
managed to shelter some true humanist and man of letters, who 
has left behind him a little gor)d verse, and a name outliving the 
race of pupils that he insjrired. Such, in a later generation, 
were Thomas Edward Broivn of Clifton and Augustus Henry 
Beesly of Marlborough ; and such was William Johnson, 
latterly William Johnson Cory ^ (1823-92), of Eton, the author 
of lonira. In its final shape, this volume appeared in 1891 ; 
but the flower of it was already in the first issue of 1858, the 
second (1877) being less remarkable. Cory was a devoted and 
quiektming teacher, both of classics and history , and, though 
lacking in some of the stiff professional virtues, was full ot a 
dehcate sympathy with youth, wliicli is aj)]»areiit both in his 
verse and in his admirable letters A few of his lyrics are close 
and almost ideal translations from the Anthology, sucli as the 
well-kiio\m , others are conceived in its spirit, like 

the Iiivocaiion to ‘ dear divine (V)niatas,’ and the Dinjr on love 
unreturned, ' tlie stricken Anteros.’ The beautiful Amalurm is 
more modem in feeling, and is only half }»layfiil. (\)rvV j)erfect 
things are very few , but in all his work there is fh(^ breath of 
poetry, and the note of regret and aspiration. He also mused 
in accomphshed Greek verse. He thought himself a si^mewhal 
frustrated and ineffectual person , but it was just fins feeling 
that sang in his lines. He was a musician tc»o, and one passage 
ill his letters gives the note of his own yioetry ; 

Listening to pathetic songs I rcl>el against tlie death of those who 
sang them in old times ; the makers of those melodics are rny un- 
known brctlm*!! , all othcTs who s|K'ak ui what we call words tail 
to let me kiiow^ them thoroughly , musu* is the only comm union of 
hearts, and if makes on(‘'s heart feel ]H)p(*lessly empty. 

Another snatch of Cbrv's prose may be given in illustration of 
his temper , he is standing amongst the tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, 

implicitly b(‘lii'ving that the irrecoverable souls wi‘re as fair as the 
marbles say thi'y w'cre, longing to know’ them, ]»ilymg them for 
l>C‘ing dead, pitying their kinsfolk wdio lost them so long ago. . . . 
Then and there do I love my countrymen, and think them all kind, 
all worthy of immortality. 

Cory also published a noticeable, but little noticed. Guide 
to Modern English History fro7n IHlTi to tSrjfi (part i., 1880; 
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part ii., 1882). It is not written in any of the regular styles ; 
it is something between disquisition and narrative ; the actual 
course of facts it assumes to be known, rather than relates ; 
or else it relates tliem by tlie method of tpigram and allusion. 
It is chiefly politu al, dealing with the chronicle of foreign 
policy, legislation, economic growth, and party change ; but 
there is a continual outlook into wider principles. The close 
oracular style, with its singular turns, reminds us at moments 
of Lord Acton s. Cory, for instance, analyses the history of the 
Whig temjjcr in this strain, in referring to Gt^orge iii. : 

He thus established for Ins sons a rule quite incompatible with 
Ix>cke's rational theory of gi)veniTn(*nt , and if liis sons had been as 
temperate, rolmst, an<l dignifi(‘d as himself, there would have been 
nothing for the Eoxitcs to do })ut to turn Rei)uljlu*aiis. The royal 
conscience Ix'came the ark which no one was to iiisjiect. So long 
as there was such a character as Gi‘orgo iii.'s on one side, and such 
a charactc'r as Mr. l^>x's on iJie other side, the gretil hulk of virtuous 
families m Britain had naturally disliked government by reason. 
The intelleotnal jiart of th(‘ aristocracy escapiMl from a hojieless 
position only because its antagoiiist , the royal conscience, became 
^^le in the charaettT of (Jeorge iv The (U'lginal primuple of the 
V^'hig party was resumed wluui George rv died. It seemed to be 
again quite possible to take tin* posture of tlie King’s servant with a 
resoh’e to be, with the King, the servant of reason. 

Cory’s accounts of the battle of Navarino, of the anti-slavery 
movement, and of the passing of tlu* Reform Bill, are* written 
with the same edge and vigour There is some want of pco- 
portion in his work ; but it is rather its irregular cast, for it is 
neither a piece of ‘ research ’ Avith document and reference, nor 
a popular decoction, noi easy reading — that has left his Guide 
in a kind of backwater. It ought to be saved, if only for its 
original stamp and for teinjier of grave and rational, but glowing, 
patriotism . 

A finish of conception and form which does not ahvays, in 
poetesses or poets either, ac»*om})a.ny intensity of feeling, is 
conspicuous in the handful of v«*rses bequeathed by Margaret 
Veley (1843-S7}. Some (/f them first apjieared in the CornJiill, 
such as A Japanese Fatf (187t>), and the best w'ere published in 
188S as A Marriage of Shadoirs and Other Poeins^ with an 
introduction by Leslie Stephen ; whose sentence, that ' she 
was neA’-er satisfied until she had aained all possible clearness of 
definition in her thought,’ hits on one of Miss Veley ’s chief 
exroUenccs . Now and then, in Ikt saddest and most courageous 
pieces, she cuts sharper and deeper than Tennyson or Browning. 
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Tliifl is a good deal to say ; but it is borne out by a poem like 
First or Lcbst^ — A Wife fo her UushamL The dying wife not 
piily accepts but welcomes tlie husband's ‘ hopeless creed ’ 
tliat tile parting is final ; the last kiss (or is it after all the first \) 
is the ‘ aloe-flower of perfec*! love/ And the behevers have not 
the best of it : 


Thoy f'an but give a Hcanty dole 
Out of a life made safe in he.iven. 

While [ am Hovereit^n o’er the whole, 

I can give all — and aU is given » 

The poem, however, ends by asking the eternal question once 
more. This strain, with variations runs through others, such 
as tlie longer Marriage of Shadows , lliero is the same effort to 
adjust mortal passion, with a kmd of gaudy, f o the pmsiiect of 
disappearance and oblmon. Perliajis Mjs^ VrJey succeeds b(‘sl 
when the strain is, at- least sn]KTfii*ially, Inrhtenod, and attention 
IS called away by her ('xin^ine deftness of playful phrase and 
cadence. ^1 Japanese Fan, which has got into the aiitlioli'gies, 
is a perfect exam] )le of the dramatic monolugue, tilling with a 
smile the story of a Avhole luttc^r dead love-affair, to a httle 
dance-measure • 


Tins is tiagio ^ Are you limghini» 

So am I ^ 

L<*1 UH gu--tho clouds have \anidicd 
From the sky. 

Yes, .ind you 'll tortrei tins lolly v 
Time il ctMsed, 

Fur you do not uiidcr'«tand m(‘ 

In the 

\ ou ha\c smiled and .-iglied iKditcIy 
Quite !it case — 

And my vltiry might as wdl b«* 

Japnm-'.e » 

The same quality, more diffused, is found in A Lutanist, A 
Game of Fiqiui, and Pricate Tht atrirals. In all these a man is 
supposed to Ik* speaking, and the poetess gets into his skin 
without the usual ditiieulties. 

Another p(*ct, now httle heeded, whose lH‘St w'ork is marked 
hy epigrammatic neatness, and \vliuse lyric is often of much 
beauty and finish, is Mortimer Collins (1S27-70), whose most 
popular lines, The Positivists, occur in his Aristophanic satire, 
The British Birds (1872), and are good work w itli a pea-shooter. 
Collins also produced Idyls and Bhymes (1855), Summer Songs 
(1860), and other volumes. Some of his little love-poems 
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' to F. C/ have a classical concentration and elegance ; nor is 
Eros al»ent : 

So stir the fire and pour the wine ^ 

And let those sea-green eyes divine 
Pour thoir love-madness into mine ; 

1 don't care whether 
’Tis snow or sun or rain or shine 
If we ’re together. 

Three professor-poets may noAV be referred to. The Hannibal 
(1873) of John Nichol (1833-94) is a draitia (*arcfnlly polished, 
and based on the authorities. It suffers irom the apparent 
assumption — which Nichol was far too avcLI - instructed to make — 
— that to be classical is to be cold. Nor was Nichol cold ; in 
fact his critical writing is sometimis^’ ovci -angry, but is also 
concise and courageous, as lus sliort volumes on Bijron (1880) 
and on (\irhjlv (1892) ore enough to prove Nichol never gave 
lus full iiK'asure in ])rint , for more than a quarter of a c*entury 
he was Professor oi English Literature at Olasgow, kindling 
enihusiasm and never delivering him^(‘lf lamidy. He was a 
contemporary and friend of Swiiibunic*, wJio addressed to him 
two moving and beautiful sonnets, Avherein ‘ th(‘ starn spirit 
of Dobell,' another friend of Niehols, is also lionoured 

Francis Turner Palgravt* (1842-07), Avho has nurtured the 
jxietic taste of two generations by his Goldin TratiiHT}f of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Foans tn fhr Enylhs/i Language (first 
published in 18hJ) Avas himself an aecomphshed Avorker at- 
poetry ; and CA^eii if lus lyrics aviII scarcely pass his oami lest, 
his Visions of England (1881) an* spaciously jJanned, and aiv 
a new kind of historical poem '^riiey an* 

single lyrical pictures of such leading or tA'iacal characters and 
scenes in English history, and only siicli, as sec^iii to me amenable 
to strictly poetical treatment. Poetry, and not history, Ims, hence, 
been my first and last aim ; or, perhaps 1 might define it, history 
for poetry's sake. 

The sentence is a good instance of PalgraA"(‘'s critical style ; 
the poems, of AAdiich the subjects range from the battle of 
Hastings to Zutpheii, and from Charlies EdAA^ard to C^aAATipore, are 
never common or unw'orthy ; and they arc nobly animated ; 
and still they are in the nature of studio-work. Palgrave’s 
sense of construction, as well his tact in selection — Avliich has 
long been past praising — ^is seen in the Golden Treasury itself, 
w'hicb forms, and is meant to form, a concerted Avhole. The 
grnupiiig of the chosen lyrics, and the transitions lietweeii the 
groups, are subtly and not mechanically planned, and the 
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notes are those of a poet. Palgrave s inclusion of a few flatter or 
cheaper pieces only throws into relief bis general skill ; and in 
a later edition he repaired, if insufficiently, his curious neglect 
of Blake. The ‘second senes ' of the OoMen Treasury, which 
includes writers of Palgrave’s ovm tune, is not all such pure gold 
as it would have been had Jic lived at the distance of to-day ; 
and his Treasury of Sacred Souy (1889) imposed on him yet other 
difficulties. Chrysomcia, Jus anthology from Herrick, sliows 
his cJKxraotcnstic taste once more. Palgrave was Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford from 1S87 to 189.5, he wrote critical 
essa 3 's, amongst which his Landscape in Poetry (1897) avcII 
shows Ins poetu* feeling and jioetic learning PaJgrave's brotlier, 
William CUfford, tlie Oriental traveller, has licen nienlioiu^d 
before (Ch. xii.) ; the father. Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-JS(U) 
was one of the most learned historians and investigators of the 
older school. 

An earher patriot-poet, also in his time Professor of Poetrj" 
at Oxford (who gave excellent rac 3 " discourse's on dialect verse 
and on tiie Dream of Uvrontius), Sir Francis Hastings Uoylo 
(1S10>88), had more Ijrical lu»at and impe'tus in him tlian 
Palgrave. His general manner is suggestive of Scott, Aytoiin, 
and Macaulay , and ,i little more techim*al power would have 
ranked a few of In.-^ cliants with the best of theirs Ikyle wrote 
on classical subjects in (Sythia and The Old A(j( of SophocUs, 
and an ode on The Duke's Funeral ; but his real Held is heroic 
fighting, rescue, and adventure. In tvo of Ins best pic'ces, 
I'he Red Thread of Honour and A Private of the Ruffs, the scene 
is Oriental ; and the lalter, in its ovn style is a. iitting pendant 
to L\all\ Thioloipj in K^tunns, and l.'^ on a. siiniJar thenu^. 
The Rflurn of the (hauds (JHlU)) i.'s ui i]\v sanu' .'stiain, and in an 
original metre. The Fusilios' Jhnj is on a simple subjeit, \cry 
difficult to treat sr> well as Hojh' triMls it J>ut hi.> JngJier 
strain IS ]HThaps heard clearest in Tin Savnnj of the Coluuis, 
written in lionour of tlie officers tbghill and Melvill ; 

Foi it»iL'*‘tling that wilil iide, foigctful of sill {Kim, 

anumji thowf \^Jio Iuim* not li\od, who hj.v(j not di<'d in \ain, 

J>y slranm* .^lars vratciiL'd, thoy Hloop afar, wilhin nariift ss ^Jon, 

J5(.‘\on(l tlu‘ luniult and the iioiso, l)L\Yoiid llu* jm\uv* of nn n. 

Another cla>sical scholar, who wrote in (luite aiiotluT strain, 
Frederic* William Henry Aly^ers (184:M901), b(*gan his career as 
a poet AVitli a CVambndge prize poem on St. Paul (1867), which 
caught the general t^ar, largety owing to tlie clever and taking 
jingle of its rhymes. Myx'rs develojied a genuine technical 
skill in metre , but his tunes, whether it be somet hing mannered 
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in their iteration, or something mawkibh ui liic sentiment 
embodied, do not always please. His Lovt and Faith contains 
temptaldons to a deadly parody. But in his Poems (1870) and 
his The Beneioal of Youth and Other Poems (1882) are to be found 
things like Simmenthal and Stanzas on Shelle.y, both wonder- 
fully pictorial and resonant. Myers can sometimes round a 
short-lined stauzji with the best. There is something of 
Christoi»hcr Smart liimsclf in the hues On an Invnlid : 

l?ut wJn'ii tlic niuuntint; treble shnkes, 

Wlien with ih noise the tintlieni Wdkf's 
A sont: for^^ettintf sin,-- 
Thin' all h( r pijH < th(‘ or/^an }K*a.Is, 

WitJj iiJl her vojee at la^f, reveal.^ 

'J’he storm of }Hiuse ■viithiii. 

JVir Rcncmil of Yovth is a nictajihysu nl jkkoii in ringing coujili'ts 
on the question of tlio sonl's iininortalit \ , and is ooniHH'ted with 
MjTrs s interest in the labours of tlie Society for Psychical 
Research ; and so, in another way, is his essay on tlie ancient 
(}r(‘ek oracles, which came out in the collection, by various 
hands, entitled Ildletuca. Hut of more concern to literature 
are some ot his classical essays, notably one on Virgil, and his 
short book on Wonlsworth (1881). Myers's prose is often 
pitched too high, but now and then contains a burst of rich 
poetic imagery. 

vn 

To turn to the Insli poets ^ The founding ol The Nation 
newspaper in 1S42 at once quickened the poetic instinct wliu-h 
writers hke Jeremiah C^allanan, rather than writers like 
Thomas Moore, had kejit alive Man\ verses, of which a few 
still stand the test, apjieared in its pages , Imt its true service 
to the Irish muse was deferred and ind’n‘ct. and is found in the 
revival of a much later day The jirimary aim of Thomas 
Davis, Charles Cavan Duffy, and th(‘ir band was political, in 
the larger sense of the t(*rm and not literary The poets of 
The Nation were ins-jiired less by (hielie legend, vlnch it was left 
tor Sir Samuel Perguson truly to n\i)\er, tiiaii by Irish song 
and tune, and by tlu* heron* cjiisodes of Ireland during historical 
times. The life fd Davis (181 -4/3) was a short one, and his 
connexion with The Nation fell during the last three years of 
his life : but ho, if any one man, vas tlie soul of Ireland and the 
embodiment of her renaissam-i*. P()(*trv for J^avis was but one 
ot many implements ; his prose is ardent and highly coloured, 
and surer than his verse. In The Hark of Baltimore or The Irish 
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Hurrah his mamier is rhetorical and English. But in his best 
piece, the Lament for Eoghan Rnadh [Owen Roe] O'Neill, there 
is the fierce note of a tribal passion which the lapse of two 
centurievs has only heightened ; while in The Oirl of Dunbwy 
and Maire Uhdn a Stoir (‘fair Mary, my treasure') there is 
again the native ring. Davis won a great audience by fitting 
more or less hasty lines to good wandering Irish airs. U(' 
jmbhslied Ins work in this scattered faslnoii ; but his Natwfial 
oful Historical Ballad>s, Songs, and Poems Juive been gatJiered U|> 
and often re})rintod. He did not live to d(‘Velop the lighter and 
more roguish strain whuJi would delighted Burns and 

w'hicli is repr(‘senlcd ni O ! Hu Munutgi 

\Vc' inc*(‘t jn tln‘ in.nk< 1 jmd i.iir- - 
\V(* iiK'rt in tli( nioininu and iiiLiht -- 
Hf‘ sits on tlir* ii.Ut ot iny «')i.iii. 

Anti iKt>j)l(* .iH* \mIiI amiIi dfli^hl 
Yfi 1 Itmi' tlirt)u^ij the \vint«‘i !«> r^kiin. 

Though Ko;;han lon^rf I ran pn\ 

\Vli(‘n I \m11 Ik’ marrit'ti to liini. 

And hr will be in.iriifd to int*. 

Thtn 0 ^ th(* iimni.iue, tiu* iiiMMatre, 

With lo\t* oiul //io bhuachatll [ --my ho\] for inr, 

Tin* Jatln .s lh.it iide m a caTri.nrr 

Mi^ht tmy uiy inarnarc 1»> nxr. 

The Nation sheltered many fervent and hiejJe writers of verse, 
l)ut their work is mostly ephemeral, owing to then lack of formal 
training and of artistic standard DiilTj’s Justoric ballads, the 
dvclixmaiory Jr ish lifUjKTS IJarnst Hymn til riojm Keegan, and 
the eojiums verses <d Tlioiiias D'Aicn an* naistly docu- 

ments rather than poetry "riu' work ol Edw'ard Walsh, who 
though a t ontnbutor to tJie jiapcr belongs to an t)lder sehoel, 
is sat<T, because tJie best <d it consists oi translatioji or para- 
phrase from the Irish Walsli s f<Tm, too, is nicer than that 
of the political writers. Mo Lrmntdun Ono (‘My cluster of 
nuts/ tha.t is “ My dark-hrcAvn maid ), and Fiom ilu Cold 
Sod that 's o'(r Yun, and TIu Jhiirtumj nf the J)ay are happy 
(.XJimjiles oi Walsh's gdl. His ///a// Pojinla) Sungs were 
colleetc-d in 1847 But tw'o Irish poets oi tins fieriod outsljine 
and outlast thf‘ othc^rs , the.se are James Clarence Mangaii and 
Sir Samuel Tu*rguson 

James (larcnce Maiigan (1803-49) w'as a wait, ‘kept out of 
public life,' it has b(‘eJi remarked, ‘ by a jias.sjoii hu* (»})ium and 
rum’ , a linguist and scholar, wjlJi «i vein oi ioolmg winch no\v 
drops into the trivial and now rises into grotesque humour. 
He liked the liornn*^ of Tciitome romance, and wrote some 
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trashy tales in the same taste. He also liked Maturin, and in one 
story actually resuscitates Melmoth the Wanderer. He poured 
out lurid Byronic-Oriental verse, like The Kararnatiian Exile^ 
which has lost its interest. His good things are not many, 
but they are very good, and sometimes they are his o\m and 
sometimes they are founded on Irish originals. Dark Jtosaleen 
is one of the few consummate lyrics written by an Irish hand 
in the Enghsli language for the Irish national cause. There is 
something (»f the same metrical deftness in A ofConna ught 

in the Thirteenth Century, Li CHusi^ey'fi Ode to the Maguire the 
form is less excellent, but the vehement tunc and feeling carry 
it through. Mangan, despite his liroken life, had interludes of 
good spirits and is not always fierce and exalted. Prince 
Alfredis Itinerary, from the Irish, is lull of the cheery piety 
and precise imagery which so often distinguish the old poets 
from the modems. There is no abstract anger or indefinite 
wailing in this : 

1 found besides, from Ara to CUea, 

In the broad rich country of Ossone, 

Sweet fruits, good laws for all and each, 

Good clicss playeiB, men of truthful speech. 

But in most of Mangan s personal poems, like Sibena or The 
Nameless One, the desperate mood returns, the poet consoling 
himself by some curious, uneommonplaee rh5mic or twist of 
language. 


VIII 

I have already suggest ed ((1i \ ) that tin- right measure and 
style for triiiislating Homer were liit ujion by Sir Samuel 
Ferguson (ISIO-SG). tlie chief Irish poet of this period Fer- 
guson was a. (Jaelic scholar and antnjuory of very vridv range, 
a dignified jiatnot, and a supporter at Young Ireland. But in 
middle life lu' left ])olities and gave lumselt to learning and 
poetry : the transition is marked liy his carelessly shapen but 
impassioned Lament for Thomas Dnvhs. Already, in his youth, 
he had produced the popular Forging of the Anchor, and also 
The Fairy Thorn, with its strain of fShelley-hke music, to which 
he was not often to return : 

But Bolemn is the silence of the silvery haze 
That drinks away their voices in echoleas repose, 

And dreanuly th»* evening lias still’d the haunted braes, 

And dreaiiiiei tlic gloaming grows. 

These and other pieces of the same date were afterwards 
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included in Lays of the Western Gael (1865), the book which 
established Ferguson's fame as a transfuser of ancient Irish 
legend into Eng lish verse. HLs work in this field ranges from 
actual translation of the lyric nr epic originals to a free poetic 
treatment which cart^fully respects the stories. The Tain- 
Quest and The Ilealiiitj of Conatl Carnarh are the best of the 
epical poems in this volume , but there is also the ballad on 
Ihc Welshmen of Tirnu'ky, admired by Suinbume, with its 
maginficent. original, and \jndietive metre. The AVelshmen. 
savagely blinded bj" their foi's, patiently rear up a child of 
the culprit family to be the scourge of Ins own kindred. This 
scheme of vimgeance is remote from any thing ever dreamed of 
by the simpler though not less feroc ious liallud Muse of Great 
Britain. FcTguson was encouraged to atteinjit the full-dress, 
full-length epic ; his Conijal apjM'ared in 1S72, and a volume 
containing Vonary and The Naming of CiirhnUin in 18S(i. 
There, too, is Jkirdre'^ Lannnt for the Sons of l^snach, ‘from 
the Irish.’ a rcvilly noble ancl sustained lyrie : 

Till* falcDiid <»1 the ^voLul firr Huwn, 

And I am li tf alum.*— alone- - 
Dit^ thf m.ivu both dt.‘f|) Jind wide 
And let us slumber Hidt* liy sulu. 

Ferguson docs not tail in tenderness , nor in pleasant grace 
and cheerfulness eitli(‘r, as his version called The Fair IIiUs oj 
hdand testifies ; hut liis tria* a.eliicv(unoiit was to mri't the 
poetry of Ireland, loo jirone to the luxury of grieJ, by a poetic 
rcproduetioii of her heroic and tragic legends. He can bo heed- 
less and n]gged , 1 j(‘ can shp, iiiipatu^ntly, into common 

phraseology ; and lus fr(*(juent want, of finish has caused him 
to ))t‘ sliglil(‘d l)y some English eiities, just as naturalJy as Ins 
national service has led some ot lus ow'n countrymen to jiraise 
him l(»r the wTong things. J>ut lu' has sincerity and strengtli, 
and again and again h(‘ has the jioetie aiaent. At Ins Jiest he 
moves on the higlu'si level oi Scott, not to speak of Macaulay ; 
is niueh more than a vigorous versifying scholar , and. like 
Scott, lie can rise to something rarer altogether A few^ lines 
from his Cotnjftl will show his regular narrative manner ; a 
gigantic figure fills tlie landscape ■ 

. . . And — h.'iply, bring a citizen just ’scaped from some disease 
That lung h.is held him hick indoors, n(»v.’, in the brine-fic«h breeze. 
Health -salted, batlira ; find says, the whiN- lie bivatln's n \i\ing bhss, 

“ I am not good enough, U (hKl, nur jmie enouuli fur this ! ' — 

Such seemed its His ti-et weie set in fields ot waving grain ; 

His head, above, obsi ured llic sun : all round the leafy plain 
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Blackbird and thnish pip<^d loud acclaims ; in middle-air, breast-high. 
The lark shrill carolled ; overhead, and half-way up the sky, 
iSailed the far eagle ; from his knees, down dale and grassy steep, 
Thronged the dun, mighty upland droves, and mountain-mottling sheep, 
And by the river-margins green, and o'er th** thymy meads 
Before his feet careered, at large, the slim-knee'd, slender steedH. 

Tliia has not the oase or rapidity of Homor , tlie clots of con- 
sonants in the ‘ spondees ’ give ironble, as in English they always 
must , but it IS a roomy style and metre, full of dignity. 

The nicest craftsman among the Irish poets was William 
Allingham ^ (1824-89), whose first book of Poems, appearing in 
1850, was followed by some ten others ; but he finalty sifted 
into SIX thin volumes all that he thouglit worth saving. The 
titles of these arc Floivcr Pieces, Lavrejicc Bloomfield , Thought 
and Word, Blackberries, Life and Phantasy, ancl Irish Soiigs 
and Poems, Allingham forms a link between the Irish singers 
and his ‘ pre-Raphaehte ' friends, Rossetti, IMiUais, and Arthur 
Hughes, who illustrated some of his works. Romantic pieces 
hke Baud Margarets Eve, with its double refrain, and The 
Maids of Elfin -Mere, though anything but pastiches, do not 
sliow the real Allingham. He excels above all in siinjde lyric, 
and in ‘songs of innocence.’ His fairy poems, such as the 
favoinrite * Up the airy mountain ’ and Tiro Fairies in a Garden, 
migln well bo hi aded by Hughes’s design to Prince IWlghikin of 
the pixies danc'ing on t]i(‘jr round hilltoj) under tlio rounded 
moon. Allingham's htth* creatures are harinlc\ss and gay, 
Bomewliat jiuckish , seldom mystencnis. Others too of his poems 
arc infantine in the best sense of the word. The tunes seem to 
be unsought. ‘ lAnir ducks in a pond,’ Robin Redbreast, and 
Half -Waking have a little of Blake in them ancl sometimes 
more oi Stevenson : 

In market or cliureli, 

<ir,iveyarcl oi dance. 

When they came witliout search. 

Were found as b\' chain •(*. 

Their spirit has been hailed by later Irish singers. Alhngham 
can give a complete impression in biic'f , hke the Japanese poets , 
here is one, in twenty one syllablc\s * 

A sunset’s mounded cloud ; 

A diamond evening star ; 

Sad blue hills afar ; 

Love in his sliruud. 

Indeed, the less he amplifies and elaborates tlie better he is. 
A cunning simplicity ancl sure melody, making much of the 
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mupical proper names, Coolmore, Slieveleague, or Amrof, mark 
liis local or It^geiidary poems, mostly written in lout; rhymed 
measures. The Wittding Banks of Erne, or. The Eynigrant's 
Adieu to Balhjshannon, ‘is sung to-day/ we are told, ‘by 
wandering singers who never heard of Allinghani, and has 
become a classic lament among Iiis own people.’ Belashaim}', 
or Balljsliannon, county Donegal, was liis birthplace. 1'he 
beautiful Abbot of Inisfalen. however, is of rarer cpiality. 
Alliiigham had a true taste for popular poetry, and his selection 
of examples in his Ballad Book is admirable. 

He also wrote some remarkable verse w^hich is scarcely jioetry 
at all His novel Laurtnvp BloomfithL or. Rich and Poor in 
Ireland (lS()2-3), written in impeniteid, more than Crabbe- 
like, doggerel couplets, is photograjihic ni method, and moved 
Turgemev to say, att(U' reading it, that he liad ‘ never under- 
stood Ireland before/ The Ribbonmen's meeting, the desolate 
seat of the bankrupt and raflish landlord, and the home, w'lth 
its tasteless furniture, of th(‘ cricked agent, are described with 
unexpected powder. Alhngham for the greater })art of his life 
W’as m the customs service in Ireland, and spoke from olwerva- 
tion. In 1 S70 lie came to Umdon and afterw^ards edited Fraser s 
Magazitu for some \<‘Jii‘s. His cinsc acquaintance with Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and other men ot letters is on record in his lhary 
Ills })ros(‘ 1^ pleasant and juaisive, e^jiecially the Bawhhs by 
Paine} ns Walbr, in which .Ulingliam talks at lengtli of Swift, 
or Scott, or Herrick, as lie tramps their eountrysidi*. He also 
must havi* been, in lS(iU, one of the first English writers to 
criticise fiandelaire , who shocks the clean-minded Irish 
gentleman but extorts some praises from the artist. 

Anotlier and somewliat older Irish writer, Aubrey Thomas 
do Vere ^ (1814-11)02), unites, though in another fashion than 
Allingham's, the ])(»etry of the tw'o countries. Tlie son of Sir 
Aubrt^y de Vitc, wlio w’as liimscdf an admirable maker of 
sonneds, he too is a sworn Wordsw'orthian, and his verse shows 
Ins discipleshij) both in its w'orkmaiLship and in its pervading 
austerity and clearness of syurit. Tie was also a friend of 
Tennyson and Sir Hc^iiry Taylor, and the elder and graver 
strain of thought predominates in his work , tluai* is not much 
of the free rapture, and none of the defi.ince. of a later school. 
Aubrey de Vc^re, how^ever, was an Irisliinan, a patriot, and a 
lighter, and like Ferguson a reviver of tin* old national legends. 
His conversion in ISo] to the Roman Cliun h enhanced an 
interest in media‘val and religious themes, of which his 
Legends of Si. Patrick (1872) are the jiriiiiijial fruit. Some of 
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these are in blank verse ; but Aubrey de Vere manages rhymed 
measures with more originality ; and piec'es like Saint Patrick 
at Tara, with their Christahel or Rose Mary tune, have a. real 
warmth and beauty. Other poems, to be found in his Irish 
Odes, KUcJi as The Music of the Future or 'The Foundation of aii 
Irish reveal yet oilier enllnisia>ms. Aubrey do 

Vere's sonnets on St (Utihbert and on The Sun-God, and several 
addressed tf» Wordswortli, show great skill and an invariable 
nobility ot t(*mper. He also wrote Hellemes, plaintive Irisii 
songs, and many other kinds of verse, a^ well as some critical 
prose of fastidious quality. Aubrey de Vere moves on a kind of 
table-land, with few noticeable summits, and sometimes rather 
out ot lu'armg of the human earth ; the eifect is usually less 
that of poetry pure and sinipb than of rigorous artistic dis- 
cipline and fervent poetical intention. 

TX 

Dialect pcx'try in Englisli has an odd pre(‘arious footing in 
letters, because the sup|)osed speakers and lu*arers of it are of 
the peasant race, wlia li, unlike that of Scotland or Ireland or 
Wales, lias actually Mtle si‘iise for li*tters. \^ho, then, is to be 
the reader i li you writt^ for the educated, you may give them 
only a curious and eoiuh'seending kind ol fdea^iire at seeing 
the country speech so \\(‘I1 imitated , if for the countryman 
himseli’, you may hav(‘ to go beneath the hovels of poetry in 
order to please him Th* Nnrthcrn Farmer is a feat, and 
captured, it is said, both tliese puhlies , but it is hard to keep 
the strain u]) long. Our must siiceessful and interesting jioet of 
this order (south of Tweed of eourse) is the singular William 
Banies ^ (1801-80), schoolmaskT, learned amateur philologist, 
}mre-Saxon-EnglLsh-moiigcr, and author of three series (1844, 
1859, 1802) of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, of which 
the second instalment was entitled Ilivomely Rhynus, These 
works, wo hear, and may well behevc, fulfilled the test of 
delighting the population for whom and comic ruing whom they 
were composed, when Barnes went about reading them aloud to 
audiences. 1 have heard them recited, by another native of 
his county, to an academic party, which was struck by their 
ligliiness of movement and lively buoyancy ; but, sophisticated 
bciiigs that we were, we found our chief pleasure in thinking 
h«)w much they must have pleased those who folloAved them 
without hindrance, in point of utterance and vocabulary or of 
‘ speech and word-stock,' as the theorising poet himself might 
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have called it. To read them silently is much easier, and 
inspires respect, and pleasure too, and begets no sense of mono- 
tony. Their topics do not want for variety. There are little 
eclogues like A Bit o' Sly Coorten, one of the favourites , ditties 
on flowers, such as the pretty Clote (water-lily) ; simple devout 
pieces ; many rustic love-poems, relating the eourtshi]) at the 
stile or in the hayfield ; descriptions of jaunts, dancw, and 
festivals, with the right fo.stuine, etiquette, and foililon* ; 
and many other pictures from the same world. They have 
a pure cheerful note, hke that of Barnes's favourite singer, 
the blackbird ; 


<Jv dll the birds upon tho wint: 

Hetwoen thf zunn\ show rs o' .spriiisj, — 

Vor .'Jbll thi* l.iik, a.-^w liijjli. 

Mid zint' sw't‘ot dittu‘s to tljo bk\. 

An’ spiiriow>, chist.’ien loun' Ihr boutrli. 

Mid chattor to the iiini at pioiiL'li, - 
The blarkbird, whis^len in .uiionLi 
Tho lioualis, do mui: lht‘ sont;. 

8uch lincH are no bad oxain])le of BaniCK's melody ; at other 
times the verse it.'.elt is nearer to song, as in Uhichinrore 
Maidens or m Jtssic Lee ; he has a. hajipy turn for a retrain ; 
little depth of musie, but a st(‘ady enough surfai^c^ ripple ot it, 
rather sootlimg and jileavsant, like the gentle buzzing and 
burring of the Western spee<*h itsell ; all miu li tlu' same t») the 
ear, whether you have a little more of it or a g(»()d dt'al less. 
His tact is shown m avoiding a too hte^ar^' sljle which eries 
out against the dialect that cannot disguise it This danger is 
sometimes at hand : 

Tlip Hheadi’lct^s darkness o’ tin* niLdil 
(’an nover blind luy lm‘mor\’^ /iLdit , 

translate into ‘shadeless’ and ‘sight/ and the anibitiou^ness 
is evident , and w'e turn for the contrast to 

An’ there the jeiiils o' btM'{ did M.ind, 

Lik’ cliffH o’ lock, in goodly row ; 

or to the picture of the wagon-horses, which has a touch of 
Bums, each couplet coiitaiiung a miniature : 

An’ cliampen Yilet, spraek an' 

That foam'd an’ jiuU'd wi’ all Ihm* , 

An’ W leazy in the tnwr, 

Wr cuiincn looka an' snow -white feRoe , 
bezidea a ba;^ woune, short -tail Joe A', 

That wer a trefcoc-hosB or a liack. 
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The verso that Banies wrote m ordinary English has the 
same qualities, and often strikes home, as in The Wind at the 
Door ; it is both piercing and familiar We may legitimately, 
and indeed must, tlunk away the spelling of his dialect verse 
ill order to get the same effect, and to do it full justice. But 
whatever its exact rank in literature, there is no doiilit that this 
kind of work ought to be done for ever}' dialect that is worthy 
of such treatment, so as to save for record some httle bit of 
joyous and forgotten life ; and well if it is done as aptly as 
Barnes can do it ; but for the South and West country, at any 
rate, there has been so far only one Barnes. 

Nor art' his readers, like those of most dialectal writers, 
confined to his own shire. Few but t!io,'C in whose ears the 
Lancashire sjieech has sounded are likely to jiay much heed to 
Edwin Waugh ^ ( ISI 7-{»(»), who has had an immense local public 
of his own. Waugh was a successor to ifoliii ( 'oilier of Rochdale, 
or ‘Tim Bobbin.* who (bed in 1786. and who was one of the 
first to practise in the native idioni and humours. Born in the 
same town, and originally a journeyman printer, Waugh poured 
out pro.so tales, prose sketeht's, and verses, w'hich togctlier fill 
eleven volumes ; th< prose bulking much larger than the 
vi'rse, and not all the verse bt'iiig in dialect. His Language is 
pronounced to be nicely act urate . nor is it, to the cur, obtrusive, 
though it is ([iiaint to the eye There is hardly much poetry iii 
Ins rhymes, though there is abuiaLuiee of (‘xcellent observation 
and simple good feeling. I’li'ces like (tin/ Erior/i, Eater [ourj 
Folk, Jamie IfaJdlrs, and the very popular ('nttn Wfioam to the 
Childer and Me have the stamp of true folk-dittics. Waugh 
pubhshed a volume of Poann and LanniJiiri' Sunij.'t in IS.")',). 
Five years later apjicarcd Pofww and i^ongK, by a less-knowTi 
Lancashire wTitcr, l^iniuel Layeock “ (IS26-h3). He is rather 
more minute and jihotograpliw* m his descriptioiib than Waugh ; 
and his Bovion 's Yard, AVith its hst of the dwellers in that narrow' 
hive, may w'cll accompany some of tlie pictures in Mary Barton 
or North and South. Lancashire humour is not coinnioiiplace, 
nor yet is it literary ; it. is sudden and, as Henley said of 
Scotch wit, it ‘ fells you w-ith a mace.' In another poem, 
Bi,shop Fraser asks an indignant collier the way to Bowton, 
a thing w'hich everybody ought to know ; and gets the reply : 

H tha ronno iinrl Bowton b(*{iwt UMthoutJ axin’ off me, 

lieaw theaw knows <lif’ road to wdl, aw conno juat sei*. 
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X 

The change of manners and temper during the reign of tlie 
Queen is, naturally enough, mirrortd in the hgbter kind ot 
verse, just as it is in fiction, in reviewing, and m the essay. The 
voice is lowered, the rampant high spirits tame down, the handi- 
work becomes finer : a process that becomes plainer after the 
middle of the century. In the Thirties and Forties there 
Ron Gaultier and Thomas Ingoldsliy, in Hit* Fifties and Sixties 
there are Locker- Lam jison and Oalverkw Rut th(‘se last only 
quicken a tradition wliich descends from Pnor, and had been 
ke|)t alive, all the wliile, by Praed. during tlu^ uproarious age. 
Thackeray praoti‘<es in both kinds, but iii' lines to the more 
delicate of the two. Maginn, on whom lu' dre^w tor his jirirtrait. 
of Gajitain Shandon, is to him a figun^ of tin' past. " Maga' 
always sustained the old sjiirit, but somewhat in a pious imitative 
way, like a middle-aged man going back to a ii'ast of old scliool- 
fcllows and .sliowing liuw pranks were ])layed in former days. 
Fnmrf< Magazine, founded in 1830, kept up the game for a 
while. Jn 1834, even wlnle Sartor was ajipearing in it-s pages, 
a scion of the elder stoek of wags and a compamoii of 
Maginn, Francis Sjdvestcr Aliihcmy ^ (lS()4-Ht>), began a senes of 
humorous papers, which in 1830 were collected as 27# t Rihque^ 
of Father Front. Mahonj’' had been, and had i*(‘Msi‘d to be, a 
tiesuit, l)ut liad reTiiained a ])ric\st, and afterwciids was al^o a 
press correspondent in Rome. Mystifying preliidi'.^ b\ an 
imaginary editor , imaginary talks, after tin* inainuT of the 
Noctfs, of ‘ Front ’ with Scott and others , long harangiu's 
in prose, not now entertaimiig ; vi'rse tra-iis]alj*)ns, mostly 
doggerel, from Horace, Victor Hugo, Reranger, Filieaja. , aiul, 
what are of more mark, mystifying ' origni.ds ’ jirovided in 
Greek, Latin, and Freiu'h for Moore's ditties and for many other 
things , sueli are Front's prinei]»al wares. In using these 
languages he has a preternatural facility, and sonic real 
scholarship. ‘ Go wlicre glory waits thee ' is pre.-^ented as one 
of ‘ Tom Aluore a rogueries ’ — as really a translation from the 
song ‘ Va oil la gloire t’invite,’ comjiosed {' I believe ') by 
‘ Frangoise do Foix, Gomtesse de Chateaubriand, before the 
battle of Pavia ’ , and so following. Mahony managed to 
persuade some peojile that The Burial of Sir John Moore was 
based on certain verses found in ‘ the apjiendix to tin* memoirs 
of Lally Tolendal, by his »son ’ : ‘ JNi lo son dn tambour . . / 
These things, being mingled among the genuine translations, 
caused a pleasant confusion . Alahony s J jatiii versions are of 
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more interest than his English ones ; but his best work is still 
the truly melodious Shandon Bells and The Groves of Blarney. 
His renderings of the latter poem into his three favourite 
languages^ printed in parallel columns, are worthy of inspection. 

Crime, seasoned with the terrors of the supernatural, had been 
rife in the fiction of the age of Scott and Maturin. The 
‘ Satanic ’ element, and indeed the Devil himself, had betn 
worked to death by the storj'-tcllers, and that in a serious 
spirit. We shall still find tlie tale ut terror flourishing, though 
without sucli nelJier as.^istaneo, in the pages of Dickens, Lytton, 
and Charlotte Bronte. T^or was the medi«Tval vein to be much 
re-explorcd for these purposes until the arrival of Rossetti and 
O'Shaughnessy, who gave new' life to the lay and ballad. 
Meanw'hile, the terror-monger had oni‘ resource left , he could 
import a comic and grotesque colouring, not exactly by way 
of parody, but in order to deepen the inipr(‘ssion. f)f this 
method there is no better example than Tin Ingoldshy Legends 
of the Rev. Ricliard Harris Barham (ITSS-lS-tf)), the friend and 
biographer of Hook. Barham has the same liigli spirits and 
prankishness of fancy as Hook, wuth mii(*h more style and 
invention, 'riie Legends began to appear in is:i7 in HeniJcys 
Monthly Miscellany, and w#Te coUeeted and publislu*d, ni several 
series, from 1840 to 1847. Modern editions include some 
further pieces, including the pensive and tuneful lyric, ! 
lay a-thynkynge. a-thynkyngi , a-fhynkynge, ‘ tlie last linens of 
Thomas Ingoldsby ’ The book is still descuwedly alive and 
popular despite all changes of taste. ' Thomas Ingoldsby, of 
Tappington Everard,' in Kent, disinterred, like f/liatterton, 
many of his legends from an ‘ old oak chest.' But one of tlie 
most macabre, the legend of Sahsbury Plain wdncli relates the 
story of the dead dminmer, had been cominunicated by ‘ the 
late lamented Sir Walter Scott' Of th(‘ 'lays,’ among the 
most edifying are those of Si, Mi-dard, who cut thi' lost souls 
out of the fiend's bag with an oyster-knife , of St. Geiigulphus, 
wdio came together again after luung hewn in pieces , and of 
St. OdiUe, magieallj' shut into a rock from her pursuers. But 
the qualities of queerness, energy, and horribleness are perhaps 
most successfully united in The Smugghrs Leap and I'he Hand 
of Glory, as w'ell as in the prost' tale The Leech of Folkestone. 
Everything is obvious, and little is left unsaid for the fancy to 
w'ork upon , but the effect is secured, and Barham throughout 
reinforces it in tw'o distinct ways. He has much out-of-the-w^ay 
lore, and las conversance wath antiquities, heraldry, and the 
literature of witchcraft gives to his report an air of authenticity. 
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Also in his resource as a metrist, and especially as a rhymer, he 
is at least the equal of the author of HudibraSy who wrote chiefly 
in one measure, while Barham is the master of many. His 
cadence never breaks down ; he goes on for hundreds of pages ; 
he is a true virtuoso. A single illustration must serve : 

Wliat Horace saj’s is, 

Ehai fugaces 

Afnih hfhuntur, Pnfffuynf^ Postvrnc f 

Years elide away, and are lo'Jt to me, lost to me ! 

l^ou\ ^^llen tlie folks m th(* dance !«}>orl thejr merry toes, 

Taplionis and Kllsleis, i)u\erna\s and (.'entos, 

SiL'hing I miiimur, ‘ O mihi /inr h 7 itos / ' 

In the niatt('r of <jd(l t Bmunjiig \\;is jod more than 

Barham , The Flujht of the Duchfss (JS4r)) belongs to the t>aine 
penod as the I tKjohlAhy Lcgt nds : and The Pud Pi per of llamrlm 
was puldislied in 1S42, not long after Thf doricduir of Rheiim. 

It was ‘ Maya ' that nursed the talent (d tlie gifted ballad- 
maker and parodist, William Edimaulstoune Aytoun 
whose Tory Scottish fervour, and whosi* turn for lioax and 
solemn Tmmiery-~rather ufiisy, rather e( mmon, but not ill- 
natured ni intent — nre all in tli(‘ familiar tradition. 2he Book 
of Ballads, editnl hy Bon (raidtur, rolle<*ted in ISoo, was eom- 
jM^sed by Ajtoun 111 concert with 'riieodore, afterwards Sir 
Theodore*, JMartin (1S16-1909), a deft and industrious trans- 
lator from Horace, (’atullus, Dante*, and many tJerman j«»ets, 
and fiirtluT tin* biographeT of tlie IVince (.\>nsort. Bon 
(faultier is best jierused in the later t*diti(nis along with the* 
cuts of Lee‘eh, D<#yle, and ‘rrowqiiill ’ (Allred !<^)rre*ster). The 
autli(»rs cannot always be eliscnminatcsl , but the areluiic 
rhymes like* Litfh John and the Bid Friar, ami also the^ * S])aiush 
ballads’ elone* in the manner of Lockhart, are Aytounesqne. 
Leigh Hunt in his feeble hour, and Robert Mon1gome*ry, and 
Jiulwer J-.ytton eire poor game, Init fairly Jninled down Perhaps 
the elosest and wickedest of the jianalies, whoever may have 
made it, is 2'he Rhyme of fiir Lannloi Ptoyh \ it is an absolute 
echo of Mrs. Br^'>^^^lJng^s more facile and cloying mi*lo(lies, and 
produces just tlie same sort of amused irritation. Tennyson, m 
1844, was still (ni jiroliation with tlie jmblic and facing criticism 
and skits. The Lay of the J^ovelorn is a close, if blunt and 
rather vulgar, pairoting of J^uchsh y Hall , much b(*tter eoii- 
ceived is The LauTLaie, 'with Ins butt <»i .-licrry to make him 
merry." There are (Ulicr good things in Bon (fanlUer, but he 
sadly overdoes the trick ui anticlimax, and many of his ‘ topical ’ 
jests are as dead those in an old pantomime. 
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Aytoun's eight rTacobite poems, Lays of iho Scottish Cavaliers 
(1848-9), proved their popular quality by many editions, though 
they often tempt us, rather unfairly, to call them the work of a 
less efficient Macaulay. The relationship of the two writers 
has its piquancy ; for these Lays, in their measures, in their 
nng, and in many a turn of phrase and image, recall Horativs or 
Lalce ItcgiUiis. The spirit of The Island of the Scots, the island 
in the Rhine cajiturcM.! ]»y the volunteer refugees, is very like 
that ol the three wlm ‘ kej)t tht^ budge s(» well.’ and the resem- 
blance remains in jVytouirs two l^est pieces. The W idoir of 
Olcncoc and The Execution of Montrose, though it by no meam 
imjiairs their gallantry or ire.-hiiess. Both poets jday the tune 
of Scott, with original variations , but lu The Heart of the 
Bruce the strain ot the popular ballad is more apparent than 
that of the htc'rary ‘lay.' Al the same time, Aytoiin sc^nds 
forth more than onee a counterblast to tlie Whig liistonaii, and 
adds an appcndiv to exj)os(' and eorn^ t his jucture of (laver- 
house. Wf‘ do not knoAV il lie was mollified by A Jarohifr's 
Epitaph, But his uork is less finished, less massive, loss 
remeinlierablc and less well renu^mhered than the Lays of 
Ancient Borne, 

In 185h Aytoun pnalueed a hmg monologue called Bothirell, 
in SIX parts. 'Fhe genera) maimer is that of tJie Lays , but 
Bothwell IS also capable of talking dangerously like the liero of 
Firmihan, a Spasinodtr Tiatpdy (1854) That ma,sterpj(*ec r»f 
travesty itself drifts at tinuvs into something only too strangely 
like real poetry. Tlie (ihjc'ct oi derision seems to be just as 
much Marlowe or (fn^ene as il is tlie author of Balder or the 
author of A Life Drama , nor is (Joethe himself sjiaied. In the 
overture Fiiniilian, after sjiurinng Aristotk*, Faustwise, con- 
siders which of his friends or loves lie shall murder so that he 
may be qualified ‘ to jiaini the mimtal spasms that tortured 
C^ain.' Jn th(‘ final scene a 'ehc»rus of lyms Eatui' eliant 
him to his death, and he falls over into the quarry on 
the ‘ barren moor ' : 

Kinmli.in I Pii mili.'in ! 

\Vh*il have you done with Lilian ? 

Thc‘ je.st is kept iij) With iinllaggiiig rehsli through a hundred and 
fifty pages. l"he scene where Fininlian tosses liis friend from 
the top of Styhtes' [nllar is not inferior to the preface by the 
author of the poem, ‘ T. Percy .Tones ’ : 

1 am perfectly aware that this poem is unequal, and that some 
passages in it are inferior m interest to others. Such was my object, 
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for I am convinced that thero can be no beauty without breaks and 
undulation 

It ifi clear tliat Firmilian does not strike merely at a passing 
fashion of verse. Aytoun, however, owed a real allegiance to 
CToethe. His singular poem Ilcrmotiiaw^, describing the 
magician who could send his soul out of his own body, and 
seem dr ad, and bring it back again, is written, no doubt 
deliberalely, in the measure of (^t)ethe's Bnde of Corinth. 
Aytoun also made translations from Freibgrath and other 
(Jermaii jioets. 

XI 

SometJiing in the classic air of (Cambridge, the nurserj" of 
IVaed and of »Jamcs Iveniu‘th Stephen, favours the perfeclion 
of mischievous light finish and ol the seliolar s jest. 'Hie union 
of the translator's craft with tliat ot burles(|ne aiul humorous 
I’^erse is eoiLspiciious in (liarles Stuart Blayds, ai'terwards 
tliarlcs Stuart ('alvi'rley ^ (1SI11-S4) , wlio, after sowing harm- 
less Wild oats it Halliol, migrale<l 1o (^bust's (Vdlego and won 
many classical honours Mt ("'ainliridge. He aHcrwards went 
to the liar, but an a<(id(‘iil, and also a certain lack of cem- 
eentration, lund(‘U‘(l Ins success. Ihssidiss two Ihin volumes, 
and Translations (I8r»l)and Fhj ljav(s (IS72), Oalverj(\v 
li'lt a traiislaljon ot TlKMicntiis , and h(‘ also nuidered jiarts 
of Homer and many ni Horace's odes, of \"jrgirs eclogues, 
and of 1h(‘ Latin Lliun h hymns. These versions .in* hnlliant, 
elos(*, and interesting, but somehow do not ahvfiys read hkc 
original ]) 0 (‘try Souk* ot (Vilverley's Latin translations from 
Enghsh jioels, which are highly j)raisi*d, have i more natural 
effect. But the real fruit of this training appears in the iiiciTy 
of his original verses. The iiiimiery of thi* Entjlish Idyls, oi The 
Ring and the Book, of .h'an Ingidow , of Macaulay, and of Tujiper 
is so good as h) be itselt excellent criticism The tones and 
the metre of Praed are heard now and then , the leeling .i,n(l 
pathos of Thaek(*ray are nut jireseiit , but once at least, in 
The Cuckoo, Calverley unlocks his lu*art , while P(arr and the 
Linr^ on Hearing the ()rgan are full iu)l only oi fun but of a 
remarkable good nature, (^alvcrley likes to begin seiiously, 
and to explain in the last line' tliat the topic, liitlM‘rlo (M>ncealed, 
IS the seuttling of a wat(*r-rat or the* laying oi an cgtr. The Ode. 
to Tobacco has reached ceJchnt\ , and (^alviulex, as a maker 
of such pleasant fuimj little tilings in ivory, m'Vi'i fails. They 
have stood the sifting of half a century, and still come freshly 
to each generation of undergraduates The parodies of 
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Dolores, The Heathen Chinee, and oilier things, by Arthur 
Clement Hilton, m The Light Blue (1S72), a Cambridge under- 
graduate sheet, wtOl merit to Ix' meniioned in the same breath 
ae Calverley’s wu*k. 

The fantaMes in rhyme of another scholar, Wilhani John 
Couriliope ( 1 S42-191 7), are all too few and brief. Lmltbna Luna; 
(1869), his lirst Cissay, is influenced by Tennyson of course, but 
still more by Ariosto, the irresjionsible, m its treatment of the 
theme of women's wrongs. Tlie Itahan octave, w^ith lines of 
eight, IS the measure , and the hmho, so uncouthty adapted by 
RLlton in ]ii.> ‘ paradise of fools,’ is pleasantly utilised in this 
lively, we 11 -sustained ])oem, whicli is a little overloaded "with 
commentary and allusion. The Panulise of Birds, an Old 
Extravaganza in Modern (1S70), a much more finished 

work, ow'ns its debt to Aris1(>])hanes. It mingles dialogue 
in heroics, whi<‘}i s(»metimes have a. doggerel pantomime ring, 
witli sounding, almost soaring, lyrics lull of fun and poetry. 
Maresnest, a ])lulo.''oph(‘r (»t the dc'velojmumt school,' and 
Windljiig, a rcui. antic j)o(*t, go t-o the J\iradise of Birds in the 
Polar seas, intiTvu-w’ the R(»e, are arraigned for the crimes of 
mankind aganrt llic ri*c<‘ of birds, tla^ Bird of Paradise presid- 
ing , make their dclence an* jir-t acijuitted, and ndurn upon an 
iceberg. Then* is a chorus ot human souls, in purgatory for 
injuries done to the birds and the soul of a cook, and the soul 
ol a lady, and tin* binh tla ni^(‘lvc*s, utter many melodies. 
There is no direct jiarody lad the song on tlie ' rise of speims ’ 
has susjutnous ccho(‘,s r>f the Hymn (f Man (\)urlhope givevS 
a remarkably jaunty and satir-lactory lilt to his linc\s : 

VVe widi to dcct'iro hj)\\ tlif biuU ol the air all hik^h inditutions 

And holding in art, sacncc and law, di'lniTtnl the Maine to in.inkind. 

Only CoiirtJiojx's vers(‘ falls within our limits. The poet 
seems to luive Invii buried in the historian of jioetry. Court- 
hope’s sympathu^'^ with the eighteenth century w'ere strong ; 
ho concluded Elw'in's exhaustive <*dition ot Pope : he produced 
a short hfe of Addison, and an (‘ssay (1885), not very w'cll 
balanced, on The Liheral Morenuni in English Literature . and, 
becoming Professor of Ikietry at Oxf<»rd in 1895, issued in that 
year the first volume of Ins History of English Poetry, of which 
the last appeared in 191U; thus aeeomplishiiig the task 
which Thomas Warton had Ixgun and Pope and Cray had only 
planned. The adventure was a great one, and at many iK>ints 
worthily earned through ; witJi more success, certainly, as the 
WTiler drew near his favounte epoch. Rather unexpectedly, 
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Coiirthopc ]s snror )iiij>pior in tracing the impei^onnl forces, 
.social, Jiitclicctnal, or psy<*h()lf>gical. that environ and <*o1out 
poetr}, than in tin* direct ami gc^nial eriticisiu tlu* poets 
tlieniselvcs. Ih'is by choice and !• mjKTratlier no In^tfirian than 
a critic 111 llir j-trictcr scnsi* ; and his tracing f>t the hisloncal 
currents thcniselvciK is, at any rat(‘ in Ins earlier volunies, oiten 
defective Rut he has many pas'-ages of just apprei iaiion ; 
he, and he alone, has essayed and earned through the whole 
enterprise, and his work, coininu, down to the. age of Scott 
inclusive, does honour to th(‘ Englisli si holarslii]) of the la'-t 
twenty -tive years. 

Fredcri(‘k Locker (1821 vho in 1 8sr> asMiim^d the surname 
of Lampson, is the nicest (‘onnoissenr oi tins p(o*iod, and ali»ng 
with Thackeray tlic nicest craftsman in t lie more jioetical species 
of light verse. His titk' tor Ins own adniiralile anthology, Lyra 
Elvganiiarutn (1807), c*x])ivssc's tlu^ liiaractcr of his muse. 
Such work gives as wide a. Ix'rtli to liard satire as it does to 
mere drollery, to iiu‘n' burh^sipu*, to incTf' noiisc^iise C'veii of tlie 
host (jnahty, and to all vcis(‘ in dialiM t It must be hiiniane and 
high-l)rcd , it mii‘-t havi' l(‘])i(ld\ and concision , and it must 
sing, or at lc‘ast ])r ready to sin” Thi‘ niatt(*r may b(‘ as slight 
as you ])lcas(‘, so the cnltnig Ix' perics-t iiiero may lie si^iiti- 
ment ; but it must shun vjoL nee, and muj“t be savcxl from 
mawkisliiic*ss by the humorous self-criticism of tfi<‘ spc'akcr, 
which leaves himself in doubt 1ioa\ far lu' has lK*c*n serious. 
Passion, if sometimes prc'senl, i- subji'ct to ilie sanu' icstraints. 
i’Jie poem should b(‘ short , tin* stanzas and Iinc.-^ are also bedter 
short ; and a refra.in, or (M‘hoc‘d J)h^as(^ is ottiMj an advantage. 
In his one Ixiok of vc*r.sc, Jjoudou Lj, Lockcr-Jjampson 

sedulou.sly kept to these tc'rins, and o''^iTM‘d the* injunction, 
‘ Sculptc‘, bme, ciselo,’ to the full The voliune fiist ajipt'arcd 
m 1857 ; it was many times revised and ( iilargcxl, tind the 
V(‘rsion tha.t he finally appnived is datc^^l 1S!)3. Thcu'c is not 
much c»f it, after all ; but evmythiiig in it conforms to the 
pattern, and c^verything is finished. ljo(*kcr-Lani]ison has less 
edge and epigram than Pracd, whosi* influence is rnaila‘dly seen 
in his earlier verse, and he does m»t. often, like IVae«l, <lraw 
characters. Ho avows Ins sentiment more openly, and is not 
afraid of infinitesimal or infantine subjects - -a lady's muff, or 
glove, or bool. But a gcmtly witty pathos coim^s to predomi- 
nate, and the note iA ibi^uipriiiyti. as in Tliarkeray's verse, is 
heard repeatedly. Some of ]-*ocker-Lam])sou's favourite moods 
and forms are to be found in The Why. To My Grand- 
mother, My Neighbour liur^c, and iSt. Street. The last 
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of these is truly a ‘ London l 3 rric/ echoing with the names of 
Gibbon, and ^livyn with his "ghastly funning/ and the 
liolliad^ and Nell Gwnine ; all these had kno^Ti the famous 
street, w'hieli Lord Beaconsfield once called a ‘celebrated 
eminence/ Locker-LampsonV excellent prose is to bo read in 
his memoir. My Confidences^, posthumously printed ; in his 
preface to Lyra Elcgantiarum , and especially in his volunu' 
Patch work n nu*dle;\' of anecdotes, brief essajs, jests, and 
quotations ranging from Crashaw's Sf, Teresa to Lor^e 'in the 
Valky. and from Hugo's Gastiheha to ditties of the autlior's o'vmi. 
As an essayist, Loeker-Lampson, who w'as modest and fastidious 
about liis own writings, has something of Leigh Hunt in him, 
and something of Thackeray , but be liardly worked this vein 
very far. He was retiring but sociable, a great collector of 
rare and good books, and a \'irtuoso in the best sense of the 
term. His description of the genre in which he excelled is the 
most masterly one that I know, and is appended to many 
editions of London Lyrics. 


xn 

‘Mr. Dodgson neither claimed nor acknowledged any con- 
nexion w'lth the books not jaiblished under Ins name ' ; that is, 
Mr. (harles Lutw^idge Dodgson (lS 32 -i)S) would not formally 
own to the 'works of ‘ Ivtwvis (Virndl,' or the author of EnvJid 
and His Mod(rn IhraU ( I K71)), to Adventures in Wonder- 

latnl (1865), Through the Ijioking-Ollass (1871), The Hunting of 
the tinark (IS7()), or Sylvu and Unino (1S89, 1803). iSonu* 
links, how^ever, between tli(‘ two uh‘u seem to be establrshed by 
circumstantial evidenc(\ Dodgson was for inanj years a 
mathematical lecturer at Christ Church , ‘ a cleric, a don, a 
Christian clergyman witli sw'«)ni duties, a Student of the 
House ’ : so York Powell has de-'cribed liim, and proceeds : 

Dodgson was a good ti'ller of anecdote, a splendid player at the 
game of qmnUilwi, which St. liouis commended as an after-dimier 
sport, a fantastic weavcT' of paradox and projiounder of puzzle, a 
person who never let the talk hag, bat never monopolised it. 

All this goes to conhnn the identity of Dodgson-Carroll, who 
thoroughly enj‘oyed the game of dual personality, itself so 
entirely in the vein of Alice. Both of them, moreover, showed 
the same humorous perception of the w^orkiiigs of the childish 
brain ; whicli in Carroll's lat-er books vt^rges even on the senti- 
mental, while in the earher ones it is kept in perfect balance. 
Carroll is not less dexterous in verse than m prose, and may 
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here be numbered among the poete ; if only for hi^^ Spen>serian 
gift, visible in Jahberivocky^ of importing new coinages — out- 
grdbe, tulgy — ^into ‘ standard English/ and for his transposition 
of Wordsworths Resolution and Independence into a more 
familiar key. The melodics, too, of The Huniing of tht Snark 
are pensive, and in their stjde path('ti(\ ‘ A Boojum — after all ' 
reminds ns of the delicate Virgihan uses of iafnrn. 

As a master of simjde-seenung pro^(*, Ix'wis (^arroll gaiii'^ 
greatly, not only by the aceonijianiment ot TennielV peneil, 
but by his own inlinitelj' careful study of the boauti(‘s and 
subtleties of typography— spacing, inks, italics, and margins 
and bindings. The result is a harmonious wliole. The same 
must be said of the spirit and style ot his major works Out 
of cards and chessmen, whose odd forms vaguely (piickeii the 
ordinary fancy, and out of cats and slurp and ralibits, and also 
out of gardeners (who to the infant mind form part of tlie 
ammal world), Carroll's dream eieated distiiu*! persons, Ccudi 
with his, or her, rir its partieiilar voice and hvatures. His 
dialogue may be called light, and even inconsequent, by siipiT- 
ficial <)})ser\ers ; but then these are persons who liav(‘ never 
dreamed excejit heavily, aftcT a (*ity least, and they may be 
disregarded as serious critics. They have uo id(*a of what 
Matthew Arnold, OarrollV comemi>orary, likc'd to call Ift> rraie 
rente , and they do not sir the great truth that ' all d(‘])(‘ii(is 
upon the subject,' and that when th(‘ sulijis t is the r)iiclii\ss or 
tlu‘ March Hare, conceived in Carroll's way. tJu' result is a 
‘ profound apphcation oi ideas to Ide to hie*, of winch ‘ «‘on- 
duct,' says the eritic, is no less than exactly ' three-iourths ' — a 
round fraction that must have appealed to tJie mathematical 
soul of Hodgson. In his powrr of portraying, as Shakespeare 
had attempl('d to do, a trial-scene in w hich tragedy and (*oniedy 
are mingled, or of representing a game with living pieees, as 
Middleton actualty did in A Game at i^hess, or as the Emperor 
Akbar (emploj'ing slave-girls) was w’ont to do in the sjioit of 
pachtst, m his capital at Fatehpur Sikn— in this art Carroll vu^s 
easily with his foreiaiimers, as overj' student of liigh hteratiirc' 
will admit. His w^oiks, therefore, outhvi‘ many othcTs that, 
might seem more solid and less fantastic 

The history of nonsense, considered as a form of art, has yet 
to be written , but in the chapters that would be devoted to the 
‘ logic of nonsense ' and to the ‘ rhjdhm of nons(‘nse ' Edward 
Lear (1812-88) would make a most honourable figure. The 
best of Carroll is prose, with his verse not lar behind with 
Lear the balance is the other w^ay. Of the two, he certainly 
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commandB the more stately mock-heroir music, and has the 
greater inventiveness in rhyme. He set his stamp on the 
familiar ‘limerkk’ measure of the Book of Nomev^ic (J846), 
which has run through more than forty editions ; and in 
Nomettse Sforirs^ and Botany (1870). and other works, 

he invented aT}ij)ler Jiarinomes. known to lonnoissenrs c>f all 
ages In aptness and gravity of ine(Uisei|iiejK‘e only Carroll 
is his rival Li^ar inori'over, being a jiainter by calling, is duly 
skilled Jii carefully breaking ('Vcjt (‘anon of the draughtsman, 
and in r<‘eov(*nng tln^ ontline*^ natural to and beloved by the 
child. He abo has tln‘ gift of noinen(‘laturt‘ ; and his ‘char- 
acters,’ or sp(‘ei(‘.s oi ehariieter, are iKUiseliold words. Outside 
this peculiar province, he was n(»t only a painter of birds and 
scenery and histone ]»lae(*s but a traveler He wrot(* of hi.s 
joiiriU'ys in C}re(‘ee and Allwinia, whieli drew Tennyson’s 
trdnitary lines ‘ To E L.’ H(‘ also visitid Calabna and other 

jiaris ot Italy, and d(‘senl)ed them in a light liajipy style, his 
t(‘xl being aec‘oin})anied l»y rejunxliK tion.-^ oi ins sketrhes. 

Tlie niei'ty »t Lo( ker- Lainjison was not ft>r tlu* many; the 
broader drolling and grot(‘stpie skill of 77n [nyohhby Legtnd^s 
fell somewhat out oi dale , the Intter-sweet rhymes of Thackeray 
were never ignored, bnt tliey ^\(‘le nnchTyalued, even though 
commended In his jxsu il, and wen* eelip.-.ed by his novels. 
But the verse of Sir M'lllimn >Srlnv<‘nk (hllxrt ( ISIiU-Ihl 1) ha*^ 
had a longer k'liM- and a lagger andienee than tiny tiling <‘ls(* 
of the kind wTitten (hnin<i the last < (iitnry Gilbert is not, 
indeed, such a might} -in<.ntfH*d inventor ot liarmoiiiuns trifling 
as Edward Lear It is l)oth an advantage and a drawback 
that he does not by aii\ means k(*e]) tf> pure disinterested 
nonsense. Th( JRcrtrcnd Sunon Mfojins juin liases (from a. 
Jew') a rich advow'son , tlu* pansh contains jir> poor, but plenty 
of carls and \aseounts : 

' i)h, 8iU'nci‘, sir • ' s.ikI hmum M., 

* liukcH-— oaiLs » What slmulil 1 u.nv i(»r them V 
Th(.s<* woildly lank‘s I s(ntii j,n(l flout ' ' 

‘ Oi lh<- iigcut .said, no douht.' 

‘ Y(‘t I murid .show tin so mfn oi I'irth 
The holhuMu.ss of lauk on earth 
The apent answ'tied, ‘ Wrj" true — 

I>ut 1 should not, if 1 "were you.’ 

This has quite a sharp point and so have Good Little Girls, 
and A Wcrnu IV ill Turn, and nitiiiy otlier things in anil out of 
the Bab Ballads 8G9) and Mate Bab Ballads , the volumes that 
won for Gilbert his first vogue. His work is not all hke the 
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rampant and excellent Captain Reece, or The Bishop of Bum- 
Ti-Foo ; but everywhere in it there is the same sure Vnanlr 
of rhyme, and the same easy, abundant invention of musical- 
satirical cadence. Gilbert began his copartnership with the 
musician Sir Arthur Sullivan in 1871, and continued it for a 
quarter of a century ; their first great popular success being 
The Sorcerer (1877), and perhaps the last being The Chyidoliers 
(1889), or The Grand Duke (1890). Eight or nine of these 
rhymed operas ajipcarcd meanwhile, including fl.Jlf.S. Pina- 
fore, Patience, and The Mikado, which were almost universally’ 
approved. None of these productions are alien to literature, 
and they all affected taste and manners. Gilbert, while keeping 
within the pale of Victorian propriety, left it considerably less 
assured of its ovra perfection , the young pedant, and the 
‘ aBsthete,’ wilted before him , and his rare quality of finish 
raises his verse out of doggerel and sometimes into poetry. Life 
is lovely all the Year, and Ah Me ! are poetry, nearly ; and Sans 
Souci is nearer still : 

If love IS a thorn, Xhey show no wit 
Who foolishly hug and foster it. 

If lovp IB a weed, how aiinple they 
Who gather and gath'^r it, day by day ' 

If lovo ifl a nettle that makcH you smait, 

Why do you wear it next your ht^art ? 

Atid it it bo ncitluT of theae, say I, 

Why do you «it and sob and su;h ’ 

These notes on the humorous poet*s of the period may be 
rounded off by an alluMun to one of their eliief victims, who 
deserves to bo named here if only as a provoker of mirth. But 
Martin Farquhar Tapper^ (181U-89), the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy, a Book of Jlioughtsi and Argiimputs, Originally 
Treated, not only did not mean to be funny, but was accepted 
by a myriad buy^ers as profoundly serious. Tiipj^er produced 
tlie first instalment of las magnum opus as early as 1838, and the 
complete senes in 187b , reigning meantime over his public, 
and duly profiting. ‘ By 1881 a milhon copies of the work,’ 
we learn, ‘ had been sold in America.’ It is al^o stated tliat he 
invented, amongst other things, ' glass screwtops for bottles ' ; 
nay, that Mr. Spurgeon * proposed to the lady who bc'came his 
wife by help of a passage from Tupper.' His book is liardly 
monumentum aere perennius ; Tupper, how^ever, had ae^ in 
more than one sense of the word. His irregular rhymieless lines, 
now and then tumbling into metre, are apt to seem a nightmare 
parody of certain other ‘ prophetic books Many wits mimicked 
VOL. 11. L 
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Tapper, but he left little for them to do save to paint a piece 
of lead with a coat of its own colour. He thus addresses the 
reader, really quite pleasantly : 

Come again, and greet ine as a friend, fcUow-piIgrim upon life’s highway ; 
Leave awhilt* the hot and dusty road, to loiter in tlu' greenwood of Retlection. 
Como unto my eo(»l dim grotto, that is \\ alert'd by the rivulet of truth. 

And over whose tiiiie-staincd rock climb the fairy tlowers of content. 

Hort*, upon thih mossy bank of loisun*, fling thy load of cartes, 

Tabto my siiu])le store, and rest one soothing hour. 

Tupper vas sublimely proof ag.amst the cntics, and one quite 
shrewd and amusing passage sallies forth against the ' Zoilus ' 
wdio ‘ sittetli down to judge his master ' . 

That book is doomed to be oondt'mned ; tiie c^-itie imisl not read it ; 

ISom<‘ a\^kward lieauties in tiio thing might tamper with his verdict ; 

So it shall be handed to a eleik to nob* its worst and best, etc. 

These Inu-s, perha}).^, are among the ‘ awkward beauties ' of 
Tupper. 



CHAPTER XX 


Ez\RLIEPv FICTION 


In reviewing the fiction ^ of the time it is well to begin by 
watching the writers who entered the scene eailier than Dickens 
and Thackeray and often afforded them instruction, or w'ho in 
other wa^^s mark the transition from tlie age of Scott. The 
Northern school, headed by John Galt, who wrote their best 
during Sir Walter's lifetime, have been described in a previous 
Survey : and so have his English folloA\Trs, Harrison Ainsworth 
and George Henry Rainsford James, who to-day are of little 
account. In the present chapter must liguri‘. Warren, who 
carries on the fashion, so long in favour, of the lurid -farcical 
novel , file fiction of high spirits, or " high jinks,' represented by 
Hook, Siirtecr., and others ; the sea-slories of Marryat and his 
fellows , and the lales of C^arleton, who carries on th(' work of 
the Ranims and Griffin and is their younger contf^mporary. 
Many of these writers continue long ; and two otlicrs, Disraeli 
and Lyttoii, are before the footlights during more or less tlie 
whole of the jieriod. But all m one way or another represent, 
at any rate at the outset, somethmg earlier than the ‘ Victorian 
novt*l ' rightly so called, and have some common features 

The good old methods of the ‘ tale of terror ' were well and 
duly carried on m the pages of Blarkwood'a Mayazine. TJiey 
descend to Dickens and Lytton ; and one link between the older 
and the newer styles is found m a work that is something be- 
tween memoir, tract, and fiction. Samuel Warren's PasHfujef^ 
from the Diary of a Laic Phiji^ician began to appear in BlackiroocVs 
m 1830, and were sheaved into three volumes in 1S38. The 
physician was Warren himself (1807-77) , ho wrouglit up his 
notes and experiences, changing the names and details, and 
splashing in tlie rhetorical colouring. He shows a good deal of 
courage in his topics, but is not content to let his stories tell 
themselves. There is a profusion of italics, capitals, blanks, 
dashes, interjections, and superlatives, winch shows a certain 
nervousness ; and there are too many terrible examples made. 
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and too many excited sermons interspersed. But there is 
pathos in the Passages, and reality too ; they are a record of 
the days of duelling, high play, and execution for forgery : and 
of the time when bleeding (varied by a little ‘ galvanism ’) was a 
remedy for most bodily ills. The language of the ‘ physician ’ 
himself is an odd mixture of the ceremonious and the hectic, 
as he describes a death from consumption, or a fit of apoplexy, 
or stands in front of a maniac, who is arnic*d with Iwo razors 
and is sLghtly uncertain nponw’hosc throat, his own or another's, 
he shall first ojierate. Warren afterwards took to the law, and 
discoursed much ujx>n the legal bearings of insanity. The 
interest of t’harles Dickens in crime and in abnormal states of 
mind may have been quickened, and even his style somewhat 
inflamed, by Warren’s Passages. 

We are likewise lemindcd of some traits in Chuzzlewit or 
Bleak House by Warren's Ten Thousand a Year (1839-41) 
which came out in Blackwood's. There is a similar interest in 
grotesque legal types, a relish for the details of legal roguery, 
an effort to portray unfamihar high society, and a strain of 
rhetoric and melodrama. It is possible according to the dates, 
but less hkely, that the influence was the other way. Warren's 
plot is squalid, and his treatment almost merits the terrible 
word rancid. Not only the humour of Dickens, but his mys- 
terious power of disinfecting his subject, is wholly absent. A 
Avretched little vulgarian. Titmouse, is enabled by a conspiracy 
(to which he is not priA'j’) ot his wicked attorneys, to dislodge a 
noble family from their possessions ; for a time he riots, and 
they suffer ; but at last he is expo.sed and relapses, and the 
family return ; that is all. Warren has a good deal of ill -directed 
power, and can describe sundry blatant types of character, 
and also a scene like the suicide of ins arch-Arillain, Gammon, 
mordantly enough 

In Theodore Hook ^ (1788-1841), farce-maker, journalist, 
essayist, novelist, society punster, practical jester, impromptu 
rhymester, and Bohemian, may also be traced a little onginal 
talent, greatlj' spoiled and scattered. He may earn our chanty 
for having amused his generation. The prank and the pun are 
his chief stock-in-trade ; though in his novels, of which Oilbert 
Gurney (1836) and Jack Brag (1837) are the best knoAPn, there 
18 a slapdash power of inA'ention, or improvisation, and also a 
green-room sl^l (not unnoted or unshared by Dickens) in 
describing odd personal appearance and ’ make-up,’ In 
Maxwell one Major Overall is visibly a brother of Alfred Jingle. 
In Gilbert Gurney Hook relates some of his own tricks (or ‘ flams,’ 
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in the phrase of the time), fathering them on a certain Daly. 
Even allowing for the change of taste, there is a vulgar callous- 
ness about most of them that is not amusing. Even the Regent 
himself had better feeling than Hook, and made the amends of 
a gentleman to the unhappy actor ‘ Romeo ' Coate^?, whom 
Hook had duped by a pretended invitation to a levee. There 
IS a bhmtness about the fun of that period, even when it is 
good-natured, which now makes us open our eyes. The 
cJieaper jokes of Sydney Smith, the sarcasms of Macaulay, the 
liorseplay in Marryat's novels, the manners of old Lady 
Holland, the illustrations of (^niikshank and Douglas Jerrold’s 
irierry and vulgar work, JL.y Caudle s Curlatu Lectures (1845) 
— all belong, if we will, to a more robust age (‘ pre-Victonan ’ 
at first) ; tlie later over-refinement, now in its turn derided, is 
a revulsion of the exhausted nerves from too much high spirits. 
Hook, meantime, provides other small links bcdweeii the 
fiction of the two periods. His IMrs. Ralnsbottom {The Rams- 
hottom Pffprrs^ 1822-31), who is Mrs. Malaprop reduced to a 
formula, and liis Rachel Stubbs, anticipate*, in their phonetic 
spclhng, Thackeray's Yellowplush, and are lively creatures ; 
his paper on Clubs, a direct and happy following of Swift's 
Directions to t^ervauts, jimnts the way to the humours of 
Thackeray ; A to tfu Old Baihy, with its jury that alter- 
nately acquits and convicts suggests one of the early, crude*!' 
skctclics of Dickens ; while the doggerel of Polly Iligginhoitom 
(1806) precedes Rtjcrtcd Addresses and the quips of Thomas 
Hood. Theodore Hook also produced many short stones, 
called Sayings and Doings (1824, etc.). His journalistic 
Aenturcs, including the virulent John Bull, launched against 
Queen Caroline, do not concern us, and are better buried. 

For the sporting fiction of this period the reader must be* 
relerred to the experts ; but an honourable mention is due to 
Robert ymitli Surtees (1803-64), whose hunting Cockney grocer, 
Mr. Jorrocks with Ins misadventures, and whose general 
management of humours, gave some hints to Dickens for the 
I^ckwickians. Jorrocks' Jau?its and Jollities first apjieared in 
periodical form in 1831-4, and as a book in 1838 ; Pickwick 
began in 1836. The scene in court, w^herc Mr. Jorroeks's appeal 
is rejected and opposing counsel declaim, is a rude but not 
unw'orthy model for a more famous trial. The hero goes to 
Pans, and to Margate, and reappears in later works {Handley 
Cross, etc.). In 1853 came a more mature production, Mr, 
Sponges Sporting Tour, with pictures by Leech ; Mr. Jorrocks 
had been portraj^ed by ‘ Phiz.* Destitute of style, the book 
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is packed with t^Jirewd observation and fun, and full of the 
hard knocks, oiifoiinters, and practical jests which we have 
found to be so rife in the novel of the time. The author is too 
modest when lie calls Mr. Sponge a ‘ characterless character.’ 
apologises for making him the hero, and professes only ‘ to 
put the rising generation on their guard agaimst specious, 
promiscuous acquaintance, and train them on to the noble sport 
of hunting.' Mr Sixtnge does nc»t want for ‘ character ’ ; he 
knows Ins world, he can ride, and in sjiite of his sponging and 
other dubious proceedings he is not wholly objectionable. 
Surtees has an amazing interest in costume , the student of the 
history of tailonng, and of the social shades of dress, will find 
him a mine of information. Mr. Sponge’s 

waistcoats, of course, were of tlic must convet fonn and material, 
generally cither pale bulf, or buil with a narrow strijie. sinular to 
the iinclre«,s vests of the servants of the* I toyal Family, only \Mth the 
pattern run across lu-stead of lengthways. 

And it is much to know that of his hnnting-coat ‘ the scams, 
of course, | again "of course”) were outside, and an ignorant 
penson might suppose that, he had had Ins coat turned.’ With 
the same vivid particulanty iSurtces dcscrdics, and Leech 
presents, the aftcr-diiincr figure of the Peeks niffian Mr. Jawley- 
ford, the next-morning dusorder of iSir Tfarry Seattcrcash 
drawing-room, and the day with I’uiKngton’s hounds. Mr. 
Sponge ends, satisfactorily enough, as the wealth}' jiropnetor of 
a respectable ‘ eigar-aiid-betting-rooms’ in .JennjTi Street. 

Such work,s,^ though not exactly literature, were at times, as 
we see, the cause of literature m otlicTs , and the I’cst ot their 
kind can liarcly be mentioned here. In the tales of Francis 
Edward Smedley (]81S-()4), winch include Frnnk Fairlegh 
(1850) and Lev'in Arundel tliere is an unaffected and 

agreeable mixture of riding, duelling, good quips and high jinks, 
love-making, and villainy baffled ; and in those of Major Cleorge 
John W^hyte-Mclville (1821-78), which number some twenty, 
there is a similar mixture, but a greater ambition, and their 
dehneation of English sport and its niceties is iironounced to be 
very accurate by those who know. Whyte-Melvillo’.s Kate 
Coventry, in which the heroine tells her own story, is a very 
light but spirited recital of riding, hunting, flirtation, and good 
spinte ; but he also produced romaiitic-historieal fiction some- 
wiiat in the Lyttonian style. 
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The novel of warfare had floiirislied during the latter years of 
Scott ; the Peninsular canlpaign had served as a canvas for 
George Gleig {The Suhaiiern^ 1825) and Thomas Hamilton 
{Cyril Thornton^ 1827) : and Michael Scott in Tom Cringle's Lag 
(1829-30) and The Cruise of the JMidgc (1834-5) had produced 
sprightly faitliful sketches of the sea. Meanwhile had appeared 
Captain Frederick Marryat ^ (1792-1848), who carries on this 
line of c‘xcellent sea-stones, but in the older and tougher 
tradition inaugurated by Smollett. He has the same nerves of 
whijK'ord : he too deals, though with far b(‘tter temper and 
more humanity than Smollett, in floggings and crimpings, in 
du(*kings and bastings and boozings, in raw practical jests and 
cruelties ; and also — no man better — in sea-battles and sea- 
stoTins, and sea-adventure in all }>arts ot the world. Marryat 
was a naval officer of note and c ouragr' wlio had served and 
foiiglit everywhere, liaving originally run off to sea. He 
coinm(‘nr(*(l author after c*.omp]etnig his service ; he had 
watclied vhat he describes, and, witli all his love for caricature 
and farce, he must be judged a tnie painter oi sea-life and 
manners. He launched his flrst tale Franlc Mihimay, m 1829 ; 
and n(^xt year. The King s Own, winch contains, as yet crudely 
mingled, the same sort ot bold loud humours, the figures c»f 
fun and the scenes of combat, that swarm in its successors 
The dates show how swiftly he spun his yarns, wliicli are noiK^ 
the worse for tliat. Peter Simple and Juroh Faithful appeared 
in 1834, Japhet in Seat eh af a Father and Mr. Mahin pinan Easy 
two years laliT. These four are tlie most pc^pular of Marryat's 
books, and are full of shrewd rough characterisation. Hia 
imagination, her(‘. of the circumstantial and positive order, 
becomes more ambitious in Snarleyyoir (1837) and The Phantom 
Ship (JS39) , but it does not fail, it does not miss the horrible- 
grotesque* Marryaii next wrote boys' books, full of ( Vusoc-hke 
interest and very simple morality, of which Mn^^terinan Ready 
(1841) IS the pleasantest. Amongst his other works may be 
mentioned The Pacha of 2Iariy Tales and Pcrcival Keene ; but 
the 3 ^ fall into two or three tj'pcs, and need not all lie recited. 

Japhef, for instance, is not a sea-stoiy, but the autobiography" 
of a foundling, very much in the eighteenth-ecntnry manner, 
and reminiscent of Defoe. The half-honesty ot daphet, who 
runs through endless vagrant scrapes, is represented with the 
same sort of skill as Colonel Jack s. Japhet shrinks from the 
meanest kind of cheating, and is just decent enough to reconcile 
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U 8 to his final good luck, Dickens, it is clear, knew the book. 
Japhet’s master, the apothecary C'ophagus, talks in Alfred 
Jingle’s way : — ' father — ^um — can't tell — ^lovc — concealment — 
child bom — Foundling Hospital — put out — and so on ’ ; and 
here too is the ancient situation, used in Onr Mutual Friend, 
of the two penniless adventurers who marry, each expecting a 
fortune from the other. In Percival Keene the narrator is 
another cheerful, brave, callous, and resourceful adventurer, 
also of doubtful birth ; he learns that he is a lord’s bastard, 
coolly and ingeniously trades on the knowledge, serving on 
his ovii father’s ship ; fights, has hair-breadth escapes, and 
prospers Both of these are stones of humours and affrays, 
and so arc Piter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and many more. Clear 
in the memorj’ remain persons hke Mr. Chucks, with his elegant, 
trailing off into blasphemous, diction Like many actual men, 
those beingo are humourists and iiotliing more ; but they are. 
lively and sahent humourists. It has olten been pointed out 
how Mariyat thus supphes an historical link between SmoUett 
and Dickens. Another such link is to be found in his English. 
It 18 much looser and more s]apda.-h than Smollett’s EngUsh, 
which IS remarkably classical and pure. But it is plain, good, 
enviable Eiighsh all the same, and well fitted to Marryat's scene 
and speakers. His plots, no doubt, are almost always nothing ; 
but this is the old privilege oi the ‘ picaresque ’ novel, which 
makes no pretence to plot. 

Yet in Snarleyyuu', or. The Dog Fiend, there is for once a 
certain composition and unity, which is the unity not simply 
of the hero but of the motif. It is not that the whole scene is 
‘ laid between the Channel and the Texel,' nor that the tale 
occupies just ‘ the regular mne months ’ ; this is only the 
author’s jest; but it consists m the uncanny ubiquity and 
vitality of the cur Snarlej^ow on the one part, and of Mr. Small- 
bones on the other, the two intended victims and mutual foes, 
who ever turn up ahve, with more than cathke persistence, 
after being cut adrift, or proffered arsenic, or chopped at with 
axes. The terrors of the crew, and of their villainous bully- 
captain Vanslyperken, are duly mocked and explained away 
for the reader ; yet the supernatural air hangs over the story 
still. Master and cur are fairly strung up at the end, and Small- 
bones is saved. Long as the tale is, it is not tedious except for 
the Jacobite plot so hastily cobbled into it. Marryat’s peculiar 
sort of entertainment, and his scene-painter’s skill, which forces 
us to stand well back to do it justice, are well seen m The Dog 
Fiend. His Jemmy Ducks, his Corporal Van Spitter, and his 
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widow Vandersloosh stand out clearly enough. As be truly 
says, every one in the book deceives every one else, and the 
only honedt creature in it is the malignant Snarleyyow himself. 

Another sea-yam, Rattlin the Reefer (1836), by the Hon. 
Edward George Greville Howard, was announced as being 
‘ edited ’ by Marryat, and is a work of the same school, but 
with a difference. Ratthn, hke Japhet, searches for and at 
last finds a father, and an estate besides. He suffers from th(^ 
brutal upbringing of the day ; his teachers and other oppressors 
are described with bitter, Smollettesque energy ; one of his 
best-told adventures is a great barring -out. He goes to sea ; 
serves under a captain who is at first malicious and at last 
insane ; undergoes various bullymgs and beastly hoaxes ; 
smells powder, and has strange adventures in the West Indies ; 
comes home, chasing and chased by the villain of the tale ; 
and at last settles down well. All this is very much according 
to pattern, including the clumsy plot. Rut Ratthn is less 
cheerily callous than Marryal’s lieroes ; des})ilc all the horseplay 
and bloodshed Avhicli he sees and shart^^ in, he has some heart 
and some cajiacity for remorse The book, though often high- 
flown, has a sombre and almost a tragu* (pialily ; and the style 
has some intensity and untrained force. Howard may have 
been reading the poets when he speaks ol a lady's ' night -emulat- 
ing hair,’ but the phrase seems beyond the scope of Marryat. 
There are many excellent descriptions, such as that of tlio 
surprise landing on St. Domingo by the British frigate , and 
the narratives of Ratthn's dehrium during \ell(»w fever, and of 
his brief love-passage with the beautifiiLmuLitto, are admirably 
written. 


Ill 

The inner and sterner life of Ireland had been painted in the 
pre^dous age by the Bamms and Griffin, and their work was now 
to be continued by a master , but before reaching Carleton 
the chronicle must pause to notice two writers, Lover and 
Lever, who depict for the most part the lighter, harum-scanim 
aspect of the scene, and who have to answer not a little for the 
popular English notion of Paddy, Rory, and Mickey. They 
describe what they saw faithfully enough, but it is the surface. 
Lever, certainly, had the better and more sustained gift of the 
two; yet Samuel Lover ^ (1797-1868), who has been over- 
shghted by the historians of letters, comes nearer, in his Rory 
O'More (1837), to presenting the bitter realities of his country. 
The story, which the author expanded out of a ballad and also 
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turned into a play, is laid in the j^ear 1 798 ; and Hoche and 
Wolfe Tone make their ajipearance. Behind all the clatter of 
puns, and ‘ bulls,' and repartees there is the sombre setting of 
conspiracy, bloodshed, and subornation. Lover is a careless 
and artless writer, but his thinkers, and cottagers, and informers, 
and soldiery, are distinct enough. His Handy Andy (1842), 
on the other hand, is farce : Andy is the blundering servant, 
the comic man, an ttovrdi in low hte ; the fun is sometimes 
poor, otten g<iod, and must be perused m a boyish spirit ; tho 
book is still reprinted and has life in it. Lover also did well 
in saving liis Legend'S and Stories of Inland, and in the luismess 
of ditty -writing. He Avas a pin inter, a rec iter, a draAMng-room 
' lion,' and a musician, and tonre<l tJirough Britain and America 
with his entertainments 

Charles James Lever ^ (IS06-72), a novelist of much wider 
range, a wanderer, a most meritorjous deserilier of war, a Jioon 
conipaiuon, a raconteur, and tlu^ possc'ssor of infinile high 
spirits, Dublin wit, and am‘cdote, fir.st ])e(;ame knowTi through 
his Confessions of Jlany Lorreqver (1837), winch h(‘ confesses to 
be ‘ little other than a nutcLook ot absurd and laughable 
incidents.' As in miieh else of l^eA^er's writing, the interest 
turns largely (*n t\No ingredients , one is tlu' hoav, winch lignros 
so often, ill its various degrees ot humour and cruelty, in the. 
fiction of Hook, of MaiT\at, and of the youthlul Dickens ; and 
the other is tlu^ rou\ willi IhmcIs bn»keii and tabl(‘^ overturned, 
whicli Lever and his eluirarteis love equally ivell. 'J'ht* drawings 
of Hablot Broime (' Phiz ), with their grotesque aiiTraation, 
are the best commentary on these incidents, Avhieh Lever's 
vivacity seldom fails to cairry off. Drink and drulibings, hjve- 
makings, and escapades, riding and duelling, are also the staple 
of Charles (yJHalJey, the Irish Dragoon (1S41). lint the book 
IS a great advance on Lorrtqurr. Lever liad liverl at Brussels 
among the military, and at the end of Charhs O Malle y he 
describes the Duchess of Richmond's ball with much hte and 
likelihood, if -without the art of 'I'haekeray. The pictures of 
the Peninsular battle^ are tar more iimiarkable , and on 
Lever’s war-pieces, even more than on his comedy, his credit 
as a novelist rests. He introduces his dragoon not only to 
Wellington but to Napoleon ; and they are both tnily seen, as 
Charles O'Malley would see them. The story, with all its 
endless padding and aiiecdotage, goes smartly ; and the 
servant, Micky Free, a character of the type which the true 
Irishman is apt to resent and repudiate, is a most Uvely 
theatneal figure. The flow of strong drink through Lever's 
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pages is noticeable to the modem reader ; but this is probably 
true to fact. 

These works, in one aspect, continued the tradition of the 
military and naval story, which we have seen flourishing during 
the reigns of George the Fourth and William the Fourtli. 
Lever's experience in t^anada, in Germany, and in Belgium 
broadened his canvas, and in Jach Ihnion and Toin Burke of 
Ours (1843) he presents the same medley of humours and 
battles, in the same devil-may-care spirit, with the same 
facility and true if hasty colouring. He impro\dsed ; he was 
usually hard up. After 1812 he was back m Dublin, spent 
money, edited the JJufjlnt l"7}iversiti/ Mfujazute, forgathered 
With Thackeray, left, and wandered again over the Continent. 
Hi' poured out. more novels, under pressure , among them Con 
Cngau (1S49) and Mauncr Tirrumf (1S,>2) Here Lever begins 
to tone down ; he composes more slowly and patiently, and 
with less of Jiis formi'r vivacity, but his knowledge of the w'orld, 
or of its appearance, is naturally wider. He wm.s (‘onsul a while 
at Triesle, and lu Jus later years WTot(‘ another batcii of stories, 
‘mvhxdmg LutireU of Arran and Lord Kilgohbirt (1872) Mauricp 
Tieruay is a good exiiinple of his method while in mid-eareer. 
The tale begins with tumJinls and Robespierre. Tieriny, 
part-French, part- Irish, does well, but against orders, at the 
passage of tin* Rhine, and is led out to be shot for indiscipline, 
but gets off. JCext he shares in the invasion of Ireland, iuid 
is stranded after its failure. He ends in Austria, after more 
gallantries, as one of Napoleon's colonels. The passages of 
battle and adventure are often admirable , so are the descriptions 
of a lire in a. house packed wuth gunpowder l>arrels, and of the 
guillotine , and though the rollicking tone is present, it is not 
predominant, and the rr>manco is of a sound textiin'. Lever, 
it will be seen, W'as much more than a mere rattlejiatc and farce- 
monger. It wTis his ill fortune that by the time he had begun 
to take both life and the art of fiction seriously, lie '^hould have 
lost some of his earher lightness and freshness, and should to(» 
frequently have dulled his style by over-production 

‘ 1 have often thought,’ wrote William Carleton,^ ' that man's 
life is separated or divided into a senes of small epics ; not 
epics that are closed by happiness, however, but by pam.’ 
His own life (1794-1809), as he relates it, is mure like a string of 
ballads than of epics. They are not all jiainful, but there is a 
kind of haunted cliecrfulucss about many of them. He tells 
of hifi feats of fighting, leaping, dancing, starving ; of his talk 
with his long-since-married first love, to wdiom he had never 
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before spoken, only looking at her for years during the service 
at the wayside altar ; of their honest avowal, in the husband’s 
presence ; of his pilgrimage to Lough Derg, when Neil McCallum, 
another pilgrim, stole his clothes ; of his escape in the streets 
of Mullingar, when the Highland regiment ran amok and slew ; 
of his endless rebuffs, and of the friends whom he always 
found. It is one of tb*^ best autobiographies of the time, 
without rancour and 'v^’ithout rhetoric. It was Jong before 
Carleton found out that he could write ; but he afterwards 
saw that his vagrant destiny had always been pushing him to 
write. His later struggles were of another kind — with poverty, 
with publishers, and with the fitf illness of his owm inspiration. 
He wrote much, and Avas highly piaiscd, and could hardly 
live , he Avas shiftless, and got little good of a long -delayed 
pensKm. Still ho felt at last that w'llh all his ill luck he had 
realised ius gemus, of Avhich h(‘ aaus (‘oiiscious emnigh. 

Carlct(m's fiction is half lact He often coins Ins actual 
memories, and some of the Idaektst scenes he describes, as in 
Wildgoo-^c Lodge, had taken place. One ehaj)ler of his Life 
reminds us of a Avcil-knoAvn passage in Nofre-Damr. The 
cellarfiil of munijuTs and fakers, AvitJi tlieir sham limbs and 
sores lying about loose, Avas a real cellar. So too Pat Frayne, 
the hedge-schoolmaster, and the fiddler, ^Iiekey MoRory, are 
real persons. So Oarletiui (*an boast Avith tnith . 

There ncA^er Avas any man of ]ett(*rs a\Jio htod an oj>port unity of 
know'ing and describing the nianneis of the Irish people so thoroughly 
as I had. I vras one of themsehes, and mingled in all those sports 
and pastimes in A\hich their character^ are niost dearly develoi>cd. 
Talking simpl3’ of the peasantry, there is scarcely a jihase of their 
life Avith w’hich I w^as not intimate. . . . ^ly memorj', too, althougli 
generally good, Avas then m its greatest poA\er , it Avas alwa^’s a 
memory of association. For mstanee, in Avriting a description of 
Irish manners, or of an^’thing else connected Avith mj" ovni past 
experience, if I w’cre able to remember any one particular fact or 
place, eveiything connected A\ith it, or calculated to place it distinctly" 
before me, rushed from a thousand sources uj>on my memory'. 
(Aufohiog,, Ch. xi.) 

In the five volumes of his Traits' and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry (first series, 1830 ; second series, 1833) Carleton 
makes good his promise to be the historian of Irish life and 
manners. These tales are real documents ; they have the note 
ol intimate truthfulness : the vATiter, with all his sympathy, 
is no partisan ; and he keeps his head, much to the advantage 
of his comedy, irony, and pathos. There is infinite breaking 
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of skulls, and connoisseurship in use of the blackthorn ; for 
which weddings, wakes, fairs, all kinds of gathenngs are 
suitable occasions. The bottle is everywhere, and ahva 5 's 
illicit. There is nothing Carleton does not know about the 
inside of a hut, a shebeen, or a priest’s lodging, from the 
furniture to the folklore. The Lianhan Shee and The Three 
Tasks show how he earned on the work of Crofton Croker, the 
chronicler of the fairies. He is an authority on tnbal custom , 
and those who resented Sjuige's Playboy of the Western World 
in our time — ^the drama in which all the girls run after a sup- 
posed parricide — might also liave objected to Phelim O'Toole's 
Courtship, where the banns are called for three different wives 
in the same church on the same day by the same priest for the 
same man, to the joy of the whole neighbourhood. The bitter 
struggle for education is seen in The Hedge School, drawn from 
the hfe. and in Going to Maynooth. Carleton had knowm the 
Ribbonmen at close quarters, and his ink becomes blacker 
when he introduces them In the stones where vendetta, 
political or private, is the motive, hke The Donagh, Wildgoose 
Lodge, or The Midnight Mass, he come.s nearest to tlie ordinary 
style of the romancer, and there is httle thrift in his use of the 
lurid element. In general, his art is mstinetive ratlier than 
studied. There is a sad fatiguing iteration, but a heart- 
piercing accent too. in Ins lamentable scene-s. He usual];v' 
lets the moral take its chance, possibly schooled by Jus early 
reading of Gil Bias , he tells, with a gaiety that is not habitual 
to lum, how Pliehra managed to sell the same pig many times 
over, and that too in Yorkshire. 

Fardorougha the Miser (1S37-9), Carleton 's be.st long story, 
IS one of the greyest of books , it is full of a long-drawn keening 
melancholy, and of a savagery too, that bear hard on the 
nerves and go beyond art, though liardly beyond the truth 
The miser might seem an impos.sible figure , he writhes in 
agony when he has to find money to defend his son, who i,s 
wrongly charged ^uth murder. But Carleton often has docu- 
ments m his head that disconcert our notions of what is possible , 
and we dare not say that he merely invented the Ribbonman, 
the real murderer, who has plotted the false charge partly in 
self-defence and also in jealou.sy. The talk of this man's 
wild comrades, who turn upon him in disgust, equals or out- 
does anything written even by the brotliers Banim. Carleton 
keeps all his homage for his women, and the mother and 
betrothed of the threatened man are nobly sketched. The 
happy ending is too visibly a concession to be much of a relief. 
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Like CSarleton, Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall (1800-81) drew on 
actual memories, though they are somewhat coloured by her 
ladylike style and her reading of Walter Scott. But her native 
speakers are convincing, and she is not unequal to scenes of 
violence and fray. In (the Whiteboy, a Story of Ireland hi ISiiS, 
published in 1845, she relates the troubles of an English absentee 
landlord who goes to Ireland resolved to administer his estates 
justly, but who is entangled in parties and generally bewildered. 
The gentry only half trust him : ho is captured by the White- 
boys, though not ill-treated ; he is witness of a secret meeting 
in the mountains, and there is a bloody figlit. There is also a 
vigorous scene in which the wicked agent and his punisher are 
drowned together. Mrs. Hall's Lighti^ and Shadows of Irish 
Life (1838) and her Sketches of Irish Character (1842) have the 
same character, but deal more in manners and humours than 
in tragedy. 


IV 

The state of the novel of manners just before the coming of 
DisraeU may be fairly judged by a glance at Robert Plumer 
Ward’s Tremaine, or. The Man of Refinement (1825) It was 
popular, and is forgotten , it is long-winded, and its diction is 
ineffable, and yet it does not want for sprighthness and point. 
Tremaine, rich at thirty, is a type C)f the ennvye, but is a man 
of strict honour and alarmingly fastidious taste. Ho broods in 
the solitude of his Belmont estate. 8o he has to be humanised ; 
and the means are at hand m the person of Dr. Evelyn, an old 
friend, a clergyman, who is the possessor of ' rosy health, good- 
natured intelligence, and well-regulated happiness,' and further 
of a daughter Georgina. 

The pensivenesb of Tremaine's characItT was always mchned to 
imbend m the coiii]>any of women- -paiticularly of gentlewomen. . . . 
The sex had a credit with him of which lie had not y(‘i been able to 
deprive them. 

He feels ‘ an unintelligible sensation of interest ' in Georgina. 
But two volumes arc required to explain and reward it, although 
the lady has ‘ the loveliest cheek m the world, damasked by 
the buxom air,' and although her musical ' finger had begun to 
be formed in Italy at the ago of twelve.’ Tremaine is thus 
drawn into county society ; he also sees something of the poor ; 
lus misanthropy softens ; and many incidents show his un- 
expected nobleness of disposition. The dames and squires 
who annoy him are drawn with distinct skill, and with what 
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the author likes to call * archness/ But Tremaine has one 
great drawback as a suitor ; he is a disciple (late in the day) 
of Bolingbroke, and also of Voltaire ; and the devout Georgina, 
though she owns her love, will have none of him. He vanishes, 
she pines ; and he turns up next in Addison's Walk, at Magdalen, 
of which college we suddenly learn he is a Fellow. He is civil 
but distant to the other Fellows, and the President styles him 
^ an illustrious mope.’ Dr. EveUm pursues him, but he vanishes 
again. The parties next meet in France. A hundred pages, 
before all is well, are occupied with a stiff theological argument 
between Tremaine and Evelyn. After a time the sceptic 
* falters/ but at last is ' greatly satisfied,' as we are carefully 
told, as to the ' merits ’ of orthodoxy. This hero is a pleasingly 
priggish specimen of the man of rank and fortune with perfect 
manners and address (here called his abord), which are onlj^ 
marred by a certain arrogance. With some change m the 
language, he might almost figure in the jiages (>f Lytton, whose 
work IWmauii fori‘casts in more than one particular. 

In 1820 the later Waverleys A\ere a 2 )pearing, and Djsraeh’s 
Vivian^ Grey was pulfiislu^d , and, two years afterwards, Bulwer's 
Pelham. The historic scene of \Voodi<tocl: and the wide 
humanity of Tin Two JDrovtns or The Highland Widow contrast 
with the crackle of light insolence— Regency insolence — A\hjch 
is heard in thest^ youthful stories, and which sounds a new note 
in fiction. TIit‘ likenesses between Disraeli and Lytton are on 
the surface, like their curls and waistcoats. BotJi at first 
practise the comedy oi patrician manners ; and lioth have a 
strain of romame, which is sometimes geniiMie hut wLich 
equally often niii^ to inflation and rh(*torK ; so that we are tor 
ever asking why and where the authen* is being abandoned by 
his ow^ii sense of the ludicrous. This mixtuii' may be jiartly 
inherited from Byron, w'ho had died in 1824 , Imt then Byron, 
in his iJoyi Juan, had derided rather than deceived himself. 
Still both novelists deal, as he had done, in the exotie-jiictur- 
esque, in tales of the East and the »South. And botJi d(‘a.l, as 
he had done at times, in the supernatural or shairi-occult. 
In Lytton this element is inordinate , but even Disraeli trifles 
with ‘ magnetism,’ introduces the ‘ Angel of Arabia ‘ to Tancred, 
and exhibits, though wath a pleasant iron\', a mature uncon- 
vincing phantom in Lothair : ' that divine Tlieodora w'ho, let 
us hope, returned at least to those El\'sian fields slie so w^ell 
deserved.’ The comparison need go no turlher ; the difference 
is one of brains . DLsrach w ears w^ell, w'hile Lytton, save perhaps 
for some of his later middle-class nov(ds, and in spite of his 
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unquestioned and many-faceted talent, does not. He is the 
glass of one hterary mode after another ; Disraeli’s wit and 
observation are genuine, and so arc his passion and enthusiasm, 
however falsely expressed. 

The literary life of Benjamin Disrach ^ (1804-81) covers inter- 
mittently more than fifty years. He inherited the bent for 
letters from his father, Isaac DTsraeli, the recluse antiquarian 
and student, and author of The Curiosities of Literature (1791, 
etc.). Bom a Jew, he was baptized in boyhood , both his ori- 
ginal and his adopted faitlis, winch he strove to reconcile, 
deeply affected Ins mind and career. After some early ventures 
in literature, he commenced novchst, and flew’ his late Vivian 
Grey, still the clev’erest of bojnsh satires. Had he been reading 
Thomas Love Peacock's novels ? Headlong Hall and most of 
its successors were before the world. Disraeli show’s the same 
attitude towards the social menagene, and the hkeness is 
suspicious ; 

The host, w’ho w’as of no party, supported his guest as long as 
possible, and then left him to his fate. The military MP. fled to 
the drawing-room to plulaiider with Mrs. Grey , and the man of 
science and the African had alreadj' retired to the intellectual idiocy 
of a Mayfair ‘ At Home ’ The novelist was silent, for ho w’as study- 
ing a scene ; and the poet was absent, for he was musmg a sonnet. 

The early chapters of the book are .still fresh, and are by far 
the best. There is no flaw m the impudence of Vman, the first 
of the Disraehan adventurers. The Marquis of Carabas, whose 
vanity Vivian steers, and Mrs Felix Lorraine, w'hose attentions 
he ignores (wisely, for she has tried to poison him), are cruelly 
yet precociously sketched. The Cterman court scenes and 
popular humours are also to be noted in so new a writer ; but 
his pleasantest piece of assurance is to borrow .silently, and to 
mangle in the borrowing, one of the famous pages of the Religio 
Medici, which the reader may easily discover. Vivian Grey ls 
full of rubbish, but Disraeb was w’roiig in wishing his first story 
to be forgotten. 

Next he turned to satiric fantasy, w’hich at first is a little 
heavy. The Voyage of Captain Pojxmilla (1828) preceded by 
some months Macaulay's attacks on James Mill, and is an assault 
upon the Utilitarians and the theorj’ of the ‘ greatest happiness ’ ; 
but it also attacks the Whig view’ of the constitution, and the 
currency system, and the ‘ colomal ’ system, and many other 
systems, in the guise of a fable. There is merit in the picture 
ot the Isle of Fantaisie, an^ Utopia untroubled by laws, agri- 
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culture, or manufactures ; but Disraeli is not yet the Eiigliisb 
Lucian, or the pocket Voltaire, which he has it in him to^be, 
and which after a few years for an instant he becomes. Some 
solemn romances, presently to be noted, intervened ; but in 
1833 he produced Ixioyi in Heaven and in the next year The 
Infernal Marriage. The first of these, too little read, is perfect 
in its way. Tliere is nothing superfluous in it — ^no politics, 
no allegory, and no sentiment. 'J'he ennui and arrogance 
and intngues of Olympia art^ there : ' say what they hke,’ 
observes Apollo, ‘ Immortality is a bore.’ To see the quality 
of the style, let the reader turn first to the page on which 
Ixion refuses to tell Juno wliat tiic tail of the Quoen of Meso- 
potamia’s peacoik is really made of, and th(‘ii to the page on 
which he does give lier that information. The Infernal Marriage 
betrays some reading of A Tale of a Tub^ and is not so light of 
hand, but is still excellent. Proserjiine upsets tJie equanimity 
of Hell, offends the Fates and the Furies, visits Saturn, and at 
last gets into Elysium and really good society. The lesson 
seems to be found in a remark wlucli l^israeli makes elsewhere, 
that ' the action of woman upon our destiny is incessant.’ 

dontarini Fleming (IS32) is partly a diary of travel, and 
parity a contession in the iorin ot a story. In Spam, m Athena, 
ni Jerusalem, Foiitarini is Disraeli himself, who had toured 
the ground and described it in his letters home. The letters 
are sujierior to the novel , they are more natural and ironical, 
and there is less paste jewellery in their English. Disraeli 
gravely asserted afterwards : " I sliall always consider The 

Psychological as the perfection of Enghsli prose.' Here is the 
prose : the first passage is like Laiidor’s, gone a little wrong, and 
the second recalls Ossian-Macphcrsoii ' 

Fortunate* Jordan ’ Fortunate Ihssus ! 1 have waded through the 

sacred waters , with dithculty 1 traced tlii‘ sacred windings of the 
classic r.tmam. Alas ^ for the exuberant Tigris ; alas » for the 
mighty Euphrates , alas ! for the mysterious Nile ’ . . - 

. . . Green hills’ green valleys! a blight upon >'nir trees and 
pastures, for she cannot gaze upon them ’ ^Vnd thou, red sim ! her 
blood is upon thy beams. Halt in thy course, red sun ; halt ’ and 
receive my curse ! 

Even here the ardour is real ; it is the language that will not 
do. Nor is the book all hke that. It reveals what the author 
calls ‘ a development of my poetic character.’ It was wildly 
praised by Heme, and influenced by Goethe's Wahrheit und 
Dichtun-g. Contarini is a poetic soul, a would-be poet, who as 
VOL. II. M 
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a poet fails, but whose real ambition, in the end attained, is for 
political powder. So was Disraeli's. The fortunes of Contarini s 
anonymous tale Manf^tcin are those of \ iv%<in Chrey. The violent 
sorrows of Contfirim's childhood, his dreams, his ferocities, his 
adventures, have the stamp of reality ; they are fragments of 
remembered truth in a preposterous or fanciful setting. And 
the scraps ol C'hestertieldian wisdom w'hich relieve the strain of 
the narrative really are, m their way, the perfection of prose — of 
GaHo-Enghsh prose : 

' You are yet too young fully to eoinj)relieiid how much in life 
depends ujoii manner. Whenever you nee a man who is successful 
in society, try to discover what inakch him pleading, and if possible 
adopt lus system. You slimild learn to fence. For languages, at 
present, French will be bufticient. You sjicak it fairly , try to 
speak it elegantly. Read French authors Read Rochefoucault. 
The French writers are the finest m the world, for they clear our 
heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study j^recision ' 

1 must leave out the turgid A/roy. and !77#r Rei^olutiovary 
Epick too (1834), with its imitative ambitious blank verse, its 
symbolic picture the elavh between ‘ Feudalism ' and 
‘ Federalism,’ and its celebration of Napoleon s entry into 
Lombardy. Henrietta Temple, a Jjove-Story (1837), one of 
Disraeli's two pure romances, claims more notice. It recalls 
The Conquest of (Granada, or some other of th(\se Restoration 
‘ heroic plays ’ wdiieli foolish people think are all fustian. There 
is the same strain, overwrought, and grotesipie as you will, of 
nobihty and exaltation. Disraeli had been crossed in love and 
soon found some rehef in writing The ptission that he describes 
is not what is called Oriental, nor yet is it. jiurely chivalrous ; 
but it is true ; Eros is there, uneoncpiered, and overriding all 
things, and sometimes dropping into rant. Armine, the Jiero, 
is only of mark as the \dctim of Eros ; he is a shabby creature 
in himself. Engaged to a quiet heiress, he meets Henrietta 
Temple, takes fire, hides liis cngagenKiit from her, and wins 
her heart. She finds liim out, and drops him, and accepts a 
quiet and devoted peer. Then the heiress finds out Armine, 
and she too drops him. very projierly , and he gets into a debtor's 
gaol. Thence he is rescued by a cheerful adroit friend, De 
Mirabel, who is drawn straight from Count D'Orsay and is the 
prince of diplomatists and good fellows. De Mirabel at last 
effects a change of partners ; the two quiet ones pair off 
obligingly, and the pining Armine and Henrietta are united. 
The plot is hardly w’orthy of Disraeli’s wits, and the shuffled 
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quartet, cleverly as the tnck is done, do not retain our interest. 
But all this is the afterpiec'O , m the opening chapters the 
passion bums true and high, and then bums out. In recoin- 
pense there is much good comedy. Old Lndy BelLur. full of 
life and fun, and thirsting at the age of ninety for yet more fun 
and life, is (and was) a real person. Tlie same may be* true of 
the moneylenders, gentry of Disraeli's owm rac e. Ue had good 
reason to write feelingly (ui tliat most tragi-romical of all 
topics, tlie horrors of debt. 

The other sheer romance js J'r/icfiri (1837). Here the plot 
runs plainly and smoothly enough, or it would do so if we were 
not distracted by our knowledge of the hu* ts. It is a roguish 
and ingenious muddle of the biographies of Byron and Shelley. 
Plantagenct PadurciN is Byron, and Ins mother is Byrons 
mother ; and tJieir wrangles, whieli iire recited \Mth masterly 
skill, are quite in the spirit of the historical evidence. Marmion 
Herbert, the unknown father of Venetia (who has only seen his 
picture) is a ileserting husl^and, a dreamer, a charmer, a poet , 
a travesty of Slielley, with many traits of the real Sh(‘lley 
embodied, and liis essence left out. Thvn begins the medley. 
Cadurcis-B;\ron fir^t reviles th(‘ lii(‘ and doctrine of Sli(‘lley- 
Horbert, and tlien ialls under Ins charm, btung already iii lov(‘ 
with his daughter HcTbcrt's wife. Lady Annabel, has. more- 
over, some features, including the stringent virtue, ol Lady 
Byroh, f>\ roll's ^vife , and yet at last, for the sake ot the young 
|)eo])le, she beeoin(*s reconciled to her v.igrant Marmion- 
Shelley Ajiart Irom all this, there is abunda.nce of colour and 
humour in rcwc/uf , it is a real picture ot maniuTs , the hand 
of the writer has grown tinner , and this is on the whole Ins 
most harmonious story, and his best composed. 


Time passed, Disraeli entered the tbmnions, failed at first, 
then made his mark, invented and headed his ' Young England ' 
party, formulated Ins pn^grainme of ' Torj’ ’ dcmocr.icy, spoke 
and pamphleteered in its interest, and embodied it in three oi 
his most noted novels. Coning^hij (J844), tiu* opening story of 
the political ‘ trilogy,’ of which the others arc Byhil and Tancred, 
is the first book into which Disraeli put all his brains, though 
its unity suffers in consequence. He says that it is a study of 
the origin of political parties ; but it is one-third history and 
affairs, one-third liumours and manners, oiie-third ^dsion and 
romance. The author’s Orientalism comes to a climax. We 
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meet the preposterous, the all-accomplished Sidonia, with his 
callous heart and searching brain, with one hand on the purse- 
strings and the other on tlie policy of Europe ; a Jew’s heated 
daydream of the ideal Jew. But Sidonia is also the mouthpiece 
of the huge and bombastic, but not untrue, tirade upon the 
Hebrew genius, wliich is at once a confession of faith and a 
protest. A protest, for we must remeniber that no professing 
Jew was to be admitted to the Commons until 1858. 

Coningsby introduces a new strand int* » the social pattern of 
Disraeli’s novels. North and South, m* iiiifacturer and noble- 
man, are ])rought into conflict by tiic oonicwhat commonplace 
find cheap expedient of Coningsby s love-afljur with the 
daughter of the self-made Slilbank, who is the hereditary foe 
of Cbningsby's grandfather and patron Lord Mrmmouth. He, 
Lord IVIonmoiith, is studied from tlic ‘ wicked L(»rd Hertford,’ 
Thackeray's Marquis of Stcyne. But Disraeli leaves out the 
more horrid features, and i?> content to retiuii mily selfishness, 
despotic cruelty, insolence, and the grand nuinner. In Lord 
Monmouth's meeting with CVuiingsby we again find the acme 
of Disraeh's sardonic prose : 

And this was his child , llu* only one of ins hlood vhom he had 
l)een kind. It would lie exaggeration to say tliat Lonl iMouniouth's 
heart, was touched, but his good-natuie cil(T\esc(‘(l, and lus fine 
taste was deeply gnititiod lii' perceived iii an instant such a 
relation nught be a valuahlc adherent . an irrcsistililc candidate 
for future €dections ; a brilliant tool to work out the Dukcilom 
All these impressions and ulea.^, ami many iikhv, passed through 
the quick brain of Lord Monmouth eic tin* sound of Coningsby’s 
wuids had seemed to cease, and Jong before the surrounding guests 
had recovered from the surjmsc wdiich they occasioned them, 
and which did not diminish w’heii Lord M( >0111011111, advancing, 
jilaced his amis around Coningsby wath a dignity of aliection that 
Avould have become Txiuis xiv , and tJuai, ni tJio higli manner of the 
old Court, kissed him on eacli cheek 

The variety of scone in Conivgshy is incessant The Eton 
jirankfi, the horse-race, the Tadpole and Taper colloquies, and 
the home of the Lancashire mill -owner are brilhantly described, 
and all is well woven into the w'cb of pohtical narrative and 
reflection. But the book show’s another qualitj’^ of Disraeli, 
namely, his depth of heart. The love-passages prove this, and 
so does the sympathetic picture of Cbningsby’s lonely childhood. 
.F<*w of our novelists, and few of our great public men, have had 
more heart than Disraeli. It is a pity that his malignity must 
also lie chronicled. In the personage of Mr. Rigby he perpe- 
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tiated a violent libel on Croker. The satire bites deep, but too 
deep, and is spoilt by iteration. 

In Sybil, or. The Two Nations (1845), the fabric is somewhat 
similar, but there is more labour and less art. The romantic 
parts are unwontedly absurd. Sybil is the high-souled and 
lovely daughter of the people, and is thus cut off from her 
Tory democrat, the equally high-souled but unluckily high- 
born Egrcmont. But she becomes, inelodramaticallv, a rich 
heiress, and so the problem is settled. In this tale Disraeli 
tries much harder than he had done in Coningshy to study the 
democracy. He says that his real topic is the condition of the 
people. He visits the territory of Charlotte Bronte and Charles 
Kingsley ; he goes (ho actually went) into the North ; he 
exhibits Labour angry, and the misery ot a factory towii, and 
(he on.set of the ‘ Hell Cat ’ rioters. And he describes violence 
M'cll ; but he c-annot make the common people talk. Their 
dialogue in his hands is forced and pitiable. He has got uji his 
material ; with much sympathy, but still he has got it up A(, 
last it wearies himself. How 1 k‘ brightens when he gets back 
to Vandy Fair, the Lobby, and the racecourse ' Nothing 
e.veels the conversation of his bored betting young men. Tad- 
pole and Taper run about once more, Lke lively black bectli's 
'Phe most distinct personage of all is Egremont’s elder brother, 
Lord Mariiey, sharp, stingy, dominei-ring, and selfish. Egre- 
niont himself is merely the voice of the author's ideas and 
sympathies. Disraeli treat.s all this part of the book, of which 
'the form,’ he says, is 'light and unpretending,’ as a mere 
interlude to liis serious purpose, and as a bait to the reader 
But it is the part to which the rc'ader returns. 

Tuticrctl, ar. The New ( 'rue^aeh (1 847), reveals Disraeli in his full 
energy as a satirist, in his full intmisity as a ^nsionary, and in 
all his ambition as a romancer The London comedy, which 
occupies the earlier chapters, is again admirable ; but this, 
again, is intended only as a foil to th(‘ dreams of Taiicred, who, 
dissatisfied with the confused creeds of the West, and also, 
like his creator, Anth the Bartholomew Fair of English politics, 
longs to see the Holy Sepulchre and pierca* the great ‘ Asian 
mystery ' But there aro obstacles, some of which vanish of 
themselves ; and one of these is the lady who seems at first 
to be his piedestincd soul's companion, but Avho turns out to be 
a gambler in railway stock. Tancred’s parents, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont, are harder to disjiose of. Lord Eskdale, 
their adviser, considers vith them how to ‘ prei^ent Tancred 
from going to Jerusalem, without, at the same time, opposing 
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his wishes/ The plot is that Tancred shall be asked to go in 
his ow'ii yacht, the mere building of w'hich will breed delay. 

‘ Peojde talk very lightly of the Mediterranean, but there are such 
things as w^hite squalls. Anxious parents, and parents so fond of a 
son as 3"ou are, and a sun w'hose life for su maiiA" reasons is so precious, 
have a right to make it a condition of their cons(*tit to his de 2 )arture, 
that he should enil)ark in a vessel of cfuisulerahle tonnage. He will 
find a diftieiilty in bu\’ing one sccond-liand , if he finds one it wall 
not please him. He will get interested in yaelit -building, as he is 
interested now aliout Jerusalem . both bu\ish fancies. He will 
i^tny anotlier year in Fiigland to build a \acht to take him to the 
HoJ^" Land , the yaeht will be iinished this time twxdve iiKinths ; 
and, instead of going to Palestine, he will g'* to Towles ' 

^ That IS quite my view' of the (vw*/ said the I>uke. 

‘ It never occurred to lUt*,' said the Duchess. 

Lonl Eskdalc resumed Ids seat, and took another half-glass of 
Madeira. 

But Tancred does go East, armed with letters from the 
egregious Sidoma The rest of the book is made up of scenery, 
iiitrigUQ, and vision, with satire never far aw'ay. TTie Oriental 
intrigues, oddl^" enough, are rather dull, excejit for the figure of 
the slippery but attractive Fakredetui, w'ho olienslies his own 
debts with the affection id an artist. Otherwise, Disraeli 
seems to lose his sense of humour wiieii he gets to Palestine. 
For there is a certain noble Astarte, princess of the ' Ansarey ; 
and this Astarte w'orships in a private Pantheon composed ot 
the very best Greek statues, wliuii have been strangely saved 
from the wreck of the classic w'oiid. The same lady is also 
waning with jealousy of the fair Jew'ess Eva, with w'hom Tancred 
wishes to link his lot. He returns to rlerusalem, and in a 
garden declares his heart to Eva, w'ho faints, and recovers, and 
looks around her ‘ with a wildercd air.’ But shouts are heard, 
and the book ends with the sentence that ' the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont have arrived at Jerusalem.' Tnily 
Tailored proved, as Disraeli remarks, not a ‘ tractable ' hero. 
The book is full of such absurditi(‘s and also of (olour anj^ 
humour ; and it represen t^s the author s det'per dreams, his 
thirst tor jiageant and adventure, and his need for something, 
amid the cockpit of politics, on wliiiii he ecmld stay liLs 
imagination. 

A clergj'man once wrote t-o ask Disraeli what the great Asian 
mj'storj' really was, and in reply was recommended to make 
‘ repealed and frequent study of the w'ork, as the most efficient 
means for his purpose/ So the mystery is left blazing on the 
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poster, and the conjurer never explains it. At times, no doubt, 
it is nothing more abstruse than the passion of tlie revcMche : the 
East is to turn the tables on the conquenng West, and to come 
into its own both materially and spiritually. This sentiment 
is easily traced in Disraeli, but it by no means exhausts the 
problem. His Judaism is a large tojiic. ; it is fierce, authentic, 
sincere, and also original. In one passage, wnrthy of Heme, he 
pictures the poor Hebrew of Hambuig or Houndsditch cele- 
brating the Feast of Tabernacles amid the comments of tlicj 
Anglo-Saxon Buggins. In his parliamentary speeches and in a 
chapter of his Lord George licntinck Disra(‘li develops his view's 
on the destinies and wTongs of Israel. He fought steadily for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities. Not, lH)W'(‘ver, in the name 
of the ‘ equivocal ’ principle of ichgious liberty, w'hich implies 
equality of rights for all. Tlie claim nl the Jew' rests on his 
superiority to other races , for ' all is race.' Christianity is 
‘ completed Judaism.' ‘ It is no doubt to l)e deplored that 
several millions of the Jc^wish raei‘ persist in believing in only a 
part of their religion.' One of the queerest arguments on n^cord 
follow's. Tlie crime of the Cnieifixion, if it really w'as com- 
mitted by Jews, or by some Jew's, — w'liat il it had not been 
committ(‘d ‘ What w'ould Jiave become of the Atonement ^ ' 
' Nay, could that be a crime which secured for all men eter- 
nal joj' ^ ' Unansw'erable indeed , the dialectic is thoroughly 
Oriental in its staggering grnvitj, and it w'ould w'rong Disraeli 
to supjiose it is not seriously meant. He evolved a creed of liis 
own, which neither orth(»dox Jew' nor orthodox (^Iiristian could 
recognise, the former, perhaps, least of all. m s])ito of the 
appeal to the racial pride that ‘surely' ought to recognise the 
nationality of Clirist. But Disraeli held to his tenet through 
thick and thin. Ft satisfied his imagination as w'ell as his 
reason ; and the rooted distnist w'hicJi his .liidaism still inspires 
111 countless persons is set oil by the unquestioned force and 
sincerity w'lth w'liieh he stated the ideals as well as ilef'ended 
the rights of Israel. He returned to the charge late in life, in 
his next novel . 

VI 

A quarter of a centurj' passed, and Disraeli rose, having 
written no more fiction meanw'hile. He had been Premier for a 
year in 1868, but in 1870, w'hile in temporary retirement during 
the rule of Gladstone, he produced Lothair. It is connected 
with his earher stones, not only by its political atmosphere, but 
by its religious topic. The admirer and son of Israel, in his 
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vision of the ‘ reconstructed Tory party,’ had always included, 
by the side of his legislative and commercial programme, the 
reinvigoration of the English Church, as a bulwark against 
Rome on one side and ‘ materialism ’ on the other. But the 
Church was not to be repaired by the new Anglicans. These 
ideas are conveyed in the preface to Lothair : 

The wntcr and those who acted with him [m 1845] looked, then, 
upon the Anglican Church a.s a mam machinery by which these 
results might be realised There were few great things left in 
England, and the Church was one. Nor do I now doubt that if, a 
quarter of a century ago, there had ansen a churchman equal to the 
occasion, the })os]t]on of ecclesiastical affairs m thi.s country would 
have been very different from that which they now occuyiy But 
these great matters fell into the hands of monks and .schoolmen ; 
and little more than a j’car after the jnibli cation of Cointignby, the 
secession of Br. Ntuniian dealt a blow to the Cliureh of England 
under wliich it still reels. That ext raordmaiy event has liecn 
‘apologised ’ for, but has never lieen exjtlaincd It was a mistake 
and a misfortune. The tradition of the Anglican (’luirch w'a.s 
powerful. Resting on the Church of Jenisalein, modified by the 
divine school of Gahlcc, it would have found that r<ick ol truth which 
Providence by the in.strunicntality of the Semitic race, had promised 
to St. Peter. Tnsk*ad of that , the seceders sought refuge m raedup^'al 
superstitions, which are generally onh' the embodiments ot pagan 
ceremonies and creeds 

I give this delightful passage at length because it shows how' 
Disraeli stood towards Jerusalem, Rome, and Oxford. Lothair 
himself is the battle-ground, both socially and spiritually, 
between the forces of the old faith and the Anglican tradition. 
He is titled, wealthy, young, and ingenuous ; cardinals contend 
with bishops, and fair women with fair women, and emotions 
with emotions, for so notable a convert. But, in spite of false 
reports carefully engineered at Rome, and of a false position 
into which he weakly drifts, Lothair is not converted. The 
Church of England, and the Lady Consande, secure him at 
last. Lothair is hardly, indeed, a ^lerson at aU, but the symbol 
of a conflict. HLs guardian angel is another woman. Theodora, 
who stands aloof from all dogmas and dies in the Italian war 
of liberation. Disraeli portrays her with much affection — 
indeed with more affection than clearness ; and she may repre- 
sent one of his own religious moods, detached from all definite 
belief, but in warm sympathy, political and dramatic, with the 
creed which he judged to be most useful for Britain and the 
Conservative party. 
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He exhibits the mundane arte of Rome, and the gyrations of 
the fathers and monsignori, with his fullest force of irony. He 
ako knows the appeal of the Roman ritual. Some of his most 
imaginative pages describe the ‘ Tenebrae ’ and the requiem 
service. But Rome in his eyes is still the enemy, though a 
noble enemy. The narratives of war and riot are not so good, 
and Disraeli manages to make the Italian battles dull But 
his high social satire is as neat as old, and more restrained. 
His duchesses, his Mr, Plioebus th(‘ painter, his Mr. Putney Giles 
the lawyer, his tired young gossiping noblemen, are as excellent 
as ever. The good women, as in the other novels, are not so 
much real figures as fervid descriptions. Like Scott, Disraeli 
seems to liave had the kind of chivalry m his composition, which 
docs not make, when it eora(‘s to portraying a heroine, for 
extreme salience. In his last story, Endyinion (1880), the same 
feeling and Ihe same faintness of line are seen in the figure of 
Myra ; and, in general, the story flags, though the political 
instinct and oliservation are as keen as ev(^r. The mo.st. vivid 
character is Lord Roohampton, who is Lord Palmerston almost 
without disguise. 

Disraeli's jiolitK al writing is to be found in his novels, and 
esjiceially in the ' trilogy ' ; m his early pamphlets, namely, the 
Vihdication of the Engl(>^h Constitution (1835), The Letters of 
Runny nude, and The Spirit of Whiggtsm (1830) , in his speeches : 
and, in its most solid and continuous form, in Lord George 
Bentinck A Roliilrut Biography (1852) Taken together they 
form a manual of his sjieiaal kind of new Toryism ^ in its various 
stages. The CrovTi, tlie ]>atricians, and the ('hiirch were to lx* 
bandiMl together in tlie cause of tin* ancient constitution, and 
to be tjuickened into new life by a eoininon care lor the labour- 
ing ina'-'-es. These were to be ‘ raised,' by many gifts and 
alleviations paternally allotted , wliiJe political power and 
franchist' were to be meted out to tliem much more anxiously. 
The bourgeois, who liad risen to power since 1832, was to be* 
kept in his place : for that second Whig revolution, an evil 
consummation of 108S, had only put back the dial of jirogress. 
The aim was now to arrest the ^mlgar middle-class Liberalism 
which pretends to be Democracy. Disraeli's earlier statement 
of the case, wlien lie was the source of wisdom for the ‘ Young 
England ’ party, devclojied into his full-blown theory of 
democratic Toryism. Of his foreign and imperial policy he has 
left no such clear record in literary shape. 

His manner in this kind of wnting varies greatly, and it was 
long before he ceased to be imitative. The Vindication, in 
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form as in contents, shows a deliberate study of Bolingbroke, 
though it pales beside Burke's early travesty, in another 
Vindication, of the same writer. Disraeli sometimes tries to 
be Burke, wise and sententious ; and in Burke of course he 
found some nutriment , but his unit, and his ideal form of 
thought and expression, are at last tlie epigram. He is more 
like himself when he copies Junius, in The Litters of Runny msde. 
These are mostly scurrilous assaults, in the form of anonymous 
open letters to The Times, on Campbell, Brougham, Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell and many more, varied by a few eulogies, 
of which Stanley is one recipient. Beside the amenities of the 
Letters those of Macaulay almo.st cease to be vulgar ; but at 
times they arc a literary reproduction ot ii })ast manner ; 

His brother secretaries remind me of two batti'red female sinners, 
one taking refuge fr<un conscious scorn in rouge anti the affected 
giggle of fluttenng folly, and the other in strong waters and devotion. 

That is in the taste of the old comedy, of Congreve or Sheridan, 
except that the persons described are not imaginary. Such 
was the playfulness of 1830 The Spirit of Whiyijism avoids 
this tone, and is liistranuc in another w’’ay , it is written for the 
people, by a plain, indignant, honest man — Swift's plain man — 
and is a telhng summary of Disraeli's reasons for disliking the 
‘Whig oligarchy.' His reprinted speeches, though they were 
most carefullj’^ worded, and still more carefully acted, it is hardly 
fair to judge as literature. It is true that they endure the test 
better than Gladstone's. Their celebnit(*d good things remind 
UR again, irresistibly, of Congreve, with his ' palate fine ' for tin* 
venomous and perfect phrase. Their liad things remind us of 
the Eatanswill election. Dickens, who had been a reporter, 
caught many times, for purpiises of parody, tlie full-blooded 
parliamentary habit. Disraeli, no doubt, was cleverer than 
Mr. Pott. He can build up an cjiigratii into a studied simile, 
in the most vicious style. Here is another example of his 
banter , it is found in one of those attacks on Peel which Tenniel 
illustrated in his cartoon of the \ iper and the file ; 

We accepted him for a leader to accomplish the triumph of pro- 
tection, and now we are to attend the catastrophe of protection. 
(Loud laughter.) Of course the* AVhigs will be the chief mourners. 
(Loud laughter.) Thi\v cannot but weep for their innocent, though 
it was an abortion (loud cheers and laughter) ; but ourR was a fine 
child. Who can forget how its iiursc» dandled it, fondled it ? (Loud 
laughter.) What a charming babe ? Delicious little thing ! so 
thriving^! ^(Loud laughter.) Did you ever see such a beauty for 
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its years ’ This was the tone, the innocent prattle ; and then the 
^nurse, in a fit of patriotic frenzy, dashes its brains out (loud laughter), 
and conies do^™ to give master and mistress an account of this 
terrible murder. The nurse, too, a pc'rson of very onierly demeanour, 
not given to drink, and never &ho\Mng any emotion, except of late, 
when kicking against protection 

Disraeli's wrath and bitterness were sincere, but they w'ere 
forensic too — ^the combination is a familiar one ; and accord- 
ingly he could throw them off at need , he could write in a 
loftier, as well as in a duller strain than tins , and he tamed his 
style considerably wlien lie became a resjion^ible leader. His 
Lord George Bentinek, in which he travels over a reeent battle- 
ground, is mucli the best of his jK>litjcal writings. The tone is 
that of the graver pages of Coynngshy or Sybil , it is the tone of 
the memoir, written by one who modestly hides Ins own part 
in the stoiy. Tlic book is a solid and closely writtcui document, 
containing much of the dreary parliament. irj’^ detail of which 
Disraeli never tires, but al^^o lighteiu^d liy many scenes and 
sallies. Tlie outburst of Judaui fervour fills a chaptm'. The 
j)ortraits of Peel and of Beiitinck himself are most finished 
compositions , there is little ma]i(;(‘ in the one and little flattery 
in the otli(‘r. Di-iraeli is decidedly a master of the formal 
' character,' and he pounds and iterates much less than Macaulay. 
Some of the hr<‘atli]ess scenes in the Pommoas live again in liLs 
recital. Tims Lord Gtorgr Bent me k lias some of the qualities 
of the pohtical novel, a sjieeies which Disraeli is riehtly said 
to have invented for our language. 

He invented it , and no one else has nunje mueh of it, though 
Trollope and many otliers have praetised it. I'o write such a 
novel well, there must needs be a first-rate jiohtjeal brain at 
work full ot first-hand inlorniatioii , whieli must not, liowover, 
lie taken too serioush . or the result will be leaden. Disraeli 
does not deal with the greatest events, and naturally has 
nothing t(» show like Meredith's Vittorin. But he was the first 
to provide fiction ^Mtil the background, the swarming shouting 
scene, of our puldie lile, reported faithfully , he was the first 
to give a true picture of the ruling caste, engrossed in the great 
game which it takes even more seriously than it takes its other 
sport. And he, lor all his satire and light scarifying wit, is 
senous too. He lias his convictions : indeed his novels are his 
means of making the public listen to his convictions. Herein 
he differs from Thackeray, for w^hom politics arc but the dullest 
Ivioth in Vanity Pair, and who has indeed no political brain. 
Disraeli, judged as an artist, no doubt usually produces a medley. 
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The aflEairs, the satire, and the romance do not mix ver}^ well, 
save perhaps in Coyiingshy or Sybil. Still a new kind of novel 
is created, which is much less artificial than it seems at first 
sight. The romantic and idealistic parts, though they tell us 
much of the author’s inmost dreams, are peopled by shadows. 
The Egremonts and Sybils on the one side, the Sidonias on 
the other, are mereh’’ mouthpieces. It is otherwise with, the 
high comedy of political ambition, with its dukes, adventuresses, 
gossips, intriguers and ecclesiastics, the Lord Monmouth£ and 
the Tadjioles. The lobby, th(‘ drawing-room, the country- 
liouse — the wliolo lite of parade, coiik's out with sharp distinct- 
ness ; and the spectacle is made tolerable by the wit of the 
author, and often by that of the speakers too. This peculiar 
wit is best seen in tlie lighter passages, some of which I have 
quoted. One of Disraeli's casual dcvjc(\s of epigram has become 
the cfiicf stock-in-trade of some later jiens 

‘Nothing can th» me any good,' said Allied, throwing away his 
almost iinta>icd ])riu h ; ‘ J should lx* quite ct»ntent it an^i-hing 
could do me harm Waiter, bring me a tumbler of Badmmlon. . . . 
I rather like' bad wine , c>ne gels so bored with good wine ' 

Tliese remarks really constitute AHn^d. and no more are wanted. 


VTl 

Lytton ^ has alreadj" been compared, to his disadvantage, 
with Disraeli ; and wdiat sliall lie said of his scores of volumes of 
fiction, verse, pampliletei*nng. and cnlicism, some few of which 
retain a more than shadowy life 1:1 is long vogue, and his 
tomb in Westminster Ab))(‘y, he by no means fairly earned 
Yet it is much cheaper to dismiss him out of hand than to see 
why he keeps, as keep he really does, a ct'rtaiii station in 
literature. His reputation was not- simjily a bubble one ; but 
if Lytton had made a vow in youth to waste and scatter his 
powers, he would hardly have acli'd otherwise than he did. 
Edward George Earle Lytton iiulwer (1803-73), who was made 
baronet in 1838, and five years later siitiixcd the name of Lj^ttoii 
to the other five, became Lord Lytton of Knebworth in 1860 ; 
his son, the first Earl of Lytton (1831-91), ‘ Owen Meredith,’ 
Las been noticed above (Oh xix.) amongst the poets. Lord 
Lytton, the father, had a long and rather prominent, though 
interrupted, jxilitical career ; he began by supporting Reform 
m 1832, and a quarter of a century later was iSecTetary for the 
Colonies . He married unhappily, and his disputes with Lady 
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Lytton came into painful publicity. lie was furtlicr a pojjiilcir 
,<lramatiftt ; two at least of hia plays. The Lady of Lyojh^ ^1«8S) 
and Money (1840), while remarkably flat reading, have held tJio 
theatre, and not without reason Despite all such distractions, 
Lytton put his best energies into novel-writing ; little else that 
he did calls for judgement now. and of his stones, some thirty 
in number, only some can here bo cited, lest the page be 
swamped. 

His first success was with Pelham (1828), already mentioned 
for its rather engaging tone of insolence. It was the hour of 
the dandies, and J^ytton faithfully n'seues their speech and 
dress and pose. The book ojions wittily, and the style is 
(‘oncise, lieiiig comparatively free from the rigmarole which 
became habitual to tlie author ; and tlu^ artifice of the manner 
suits the subject . Still there is plenty of crime, and ot emotional 
bombast loo, and Lytton next jimduetHl a i roj) of stories in 
which topics taken from tlie Xfiiyalt Cab ndar are handled in 
the spirit of the ‘ novel ol sensibility.' The highwayman willi 
a heart of gold, the forgeu* W'lth r(‘grel‘-, the munlerer w'ltli 
( ulture and a conscumce — tlie whole trilie, in fa(‘t, of tin' 
'sentimental rat-eatchcis ' wiio, as Colendgt* tells us, an^ not 
to 1)0 found in Shakcsjieare , tlie tribe wiiicli Thackeray w^as to 
show up, all tt)o lailhfully, in lus Ca.ihrnnc , of sucli, in general, 
are the hcToes of Pan! ('hjford ^ (IS20) and Enyenv Aram (18;}2) ; 
and Lytton n*turiied to this fertile field later still in Lncrit}a 
(184()). These experinii'iits, says a. reei^nt critic “ with justice, 

fall into line witli Thr liobhtrs (1782), Cahh Wdiiftyns (1794), Thr 
Mtmk (1797)), The Burdir,rji WTitt(‘n l797)-(k Milmath (1820), and 
other bi)i)ks concerned with the crinimars jiiMilicalum of hims(‘lf 
and demand ti»r s^Miipathy and undeu.'^tandiiig. 

Such a pui])o.-e, of course, has inspiicd A\orks Jik(* Ciimv and 
Pnnii>hmnit^ not t(» speak of Macbtth , but then all dcjKiuIs <m 
the treatment , and Lytton's offenders, though studied from 
actual Fauntld’oys and Arams, carelully contiivi* to lose reality 
and forfeit sympathy. Their tlieatm* halnt, or rather tlic 
author's, is inveterat(*, and so is iiis trick of false extenuation, 
and of dressing up squalid motives in lurid or lofty language. 
Yet w^ith all then* faults thiw stories move qujcklj , the melo- 
drama is w^ell put on ; and there arc many signs of brilliant 
ilextenty by the wiiy 

Lytton next turned, intermittently, to Instorical fiction, and 
put some of his hardest work into the venture, though he left 
nothing that can be mistaktm for masterly. There is powder in 
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The Last Days of Pompeii (1834) ; the antiquities are over- 
carefully got up, the colouring is tawdry, John-Martinesque, 
or what we will , the blind girl Nydia assaults the feelings too 
obviously , and yet there is a certain splendour and pace about 
the whole for whicli much can be forgiven. Not so wth the 
dreary Ernest Maltravers (1837) and Alice (1838), which 
succeeded the first of Lytton’s stnctly historical novels, Bienzi 
(1835). The Last of the Barons appeared in 1843, Harold in 1848. 
These novels cost Lytton much reading, and much hard study 
of the requisite stage properties , which, along ^\lth the good 
old ‘ by my lialidoine ’ dialect, lie conscientiously produces, 
skipping from courts and princes to commons and outlaw's, and 
introducing battles, riots, intrigues, love-making, and costume 
of all kinds, with an almost ghastly lluency and alacrity. There 
IS plenty of movement and scenic effei't scattered through these 
tales , and j et they remain, when all is said, exercises and made- 
up things, of the kind that is called ' deadlj^ -lively ’ : a phrase 
that fits only too much of Lytton ‘s writing. 

His changes of stjde and subjec't are in no sense continuous. 
Phase IS followed by ])hase, without being itself abandoned. 
He catches, or divines that he can direct, the public taste, 
like a salesman of genius, an<l lie produces a new fashion, or 
one that looks mnv , but he has the old wares in store, and out 
they come again at the right moment. He goes the round of 
his resources more than once, and yet invents to the last. His 
first long supernatural taU‘, Zanom, ajipeared in 1842, after 
some early experiments ; Lytton was then in the midst qf his 
historical novels. The lic^t and briefest. The IJaindcd and the 
Haunters, bears the same date (1850) as What Will He Do 
With It?, the last instalment (for the time) of the domestic 
series ; next came, in 1862, A Sirujuje Story. Pausanias the 
Spartan, posthumouslj^ printi'd. is a ‘ revershm to type ’ , 
Kenelrn Chillingly, wliich he was writing at his death, is a new 
variety of the novel of manners. Certain tricks and certain 
excellences run through all his novels , but as to scene and 
topic, they might well have hi vu written by several different 
men. 

Magic and the occult had been exploited in English fiction 
ever since the day of Godwin and Mi*s. Radcliffe, and L 3 d;ton 
certainly studied the ‘ novel of suspense ’ carefully. But, as 
usual, he mixed new' ingredients in the caldron. The Rosi- 
crucian stage- business in Zamoni wens not new', but is applied in 
an original w'ay. In A Strange Story, will-binding and clair- 
voyance are lavishly used for the setting of a crime. The 
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classic investigations of hypnotism by Braid and others had 
long been knovm ; but Lytton cared only for pseudo-science, 
and uses the rights of the romancer without restraint. Nothing 
in this department is too absurd for him to imagine, or perhaps 
to swallow. Yet it is romance, and he can half carry the 
reader with him, since he is haK-fnghtened by his own inven- 
tions. The m 5 \stcrious Margrave, m A Strange Story ^ is, despite 
his ludicrous side, an effective mage. The Haunted and the 
Haunters is an admitted triumph , the atmosphere of evil 
forces and intangible barners, hanging round an otherwise 
ordinary spot, is realh^ convoyed , nor does the mystic 
‘ exjilanation ' weaken the c^ffect. In that Utopian fanta.by, 
Th( Coining Race (1S71), there is again a dash of the occult ; 
but it IS subordinate, and the aim is to picture an underworld of 
serenely superhuman beings, who are <piit of war and free from 
bad passions, though not quite immune Irom institutions, and 
111 whose eyes mankind an' prcdiislorie savages. But Lytton 
makes a point usually overh joked in sueh dreams. Jf there 
is no humanity, there can be no genius to desenbe it — ^iio 
Shakespeare , so that lus Utopia is sagely l(*ft imperfect. Its 
scenery and furniture are skiliully coiueivcd, though rather 
sjioilt by an excess of ' dumb waiters,' or automatic machinery 
for doing the im'uial work. Lytton never thought, or wrote, 
more elosely than he docs in this voliinu'. It does not appear 
whether lie was familiar with the dt'hghtiul ’ tJowries ' of 
Valt<ick s J^tcr Wilkins (1750), with their wing-clo thing. The 
wings of tlie ladies in Tin Coining Race are tak(‘n off and hung 
u]), symbolically, when th('v marry. Stall, they are wiser and 
stronger than the male inhabitants, and the business ot eourt- 
ship IS entirely in their hands. One m(»st iiigeiiious chapter 
describes the language ot the eouiitry, and the liook is dedic^ated, 
unexjiectedly, to Max-IMiiller 

Lyltou’s ' tainily pictures,' as ho calls them, ‘ of man in his 
repose at his (nvn heartli,' namely. The Cnxtons (1S49), My 
jSfoieJ (1853), and What Mill Ih Do M'lih It? (1859) were an 
almost stranger species, apjieanug wJun tJiey did, than A 
Strange Story ilselt. It was, no doubt, tlie decade of the 
domestic novel — ot Pendcnnis, The Har of Rrdclyffc, and 
Scenes of Clerical Life , and Lytton could not miss the gtuieral 
taste for the quiet order of fiction. But tliough lie met that 
taste and won long apjilause, these books are ludicrously unhke 
other domestic novels, and they are even less hke life. Lytton 
can only be quiet obtrusively ; he strikes an attitude — ^usually 
some one else s ; and at first, in The Caxicns^ it is that of 
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tSterne, with rather disastrous effect The paMiche begins well 
and even wittily, but it does not hold out : and the maudlin 
liigh-wrought passages strike the historian with ever-renew^ed 
oddness, when he thinks of them as penned m the year 1849. 
Caxton the father, let us admit, liaicly misses being a true 
humorous creation , indeed every charaeter except the romantic 
villain is distinct ; but then none is quite alive. There is. 
the same kind of merit in the drawing of Or. Riccabocca, in 
31 y Novel ; but in both stones the theatric intrigue and the 
flood of sentiment and mutual forgiveness make a turbid 
mixture. Lytton's style or styles can, it is to be fean^d, 
seldom be acquitted of tjitWftct jet the amount of dispersed 
ability in these tal(\s is surjiri^ing ; and tJiey represent a 
genuine desire in tlu' author t(» quit the artilicial and the 
rococo, and to bo simple, natural, and human , a d(‘sire whicli is 
sometjines fuiiilled by tlie nuldei st ones in the Caxton family 
eirole, or in W/int WiU Hi Do W dh It '/ 

Lytion'.-* poems (not his dull Kttaj A/lhitr) are (‘unous and 
tantalising , they are l(»rgotteii, yet nothing shovs so plain Jus 
fatal (‘apacity fVir being almost ex(*e]Jenl. 77u‘ New Ttmon, to 
'which Tennyson’s retort, afterwards suppressed, was natural 
but unjust {f(»r it was quite false to say that ' lialf the little 
soul ' was ‘ dirt '), is of less interest than ^7 StcjfhcH rs* (Jst>o), a 
series of verse ‘ eJiarneters ’ describing the great jiarhamentarv' 
figures of the last three eentuno'-, down to Macaulay and 
Pracd AWitten in heroics, jt is a remarkably late and sprightly, 
thougli diffuse, imitation of Tope . a strange turn to be taken 
by the romantic d('( laimer e<*iiei niing llu‘ Tni(‘ and the Ideal. 
The Lu.d Tft/cs of Mihitw, on the otliei liand, ari‘ liold ventures 
in blank verse stanzas of sundry and dubious kind>, and a new 
variety ot the ‘ Helleine.’ And tlien* is beauty in Coruiva, 
onty again there is tlie mysterious Jailing sJiort. It may seem 
that too mueh has been said here ot a wTiter of whose work so 
little seems fated to live ; but Lytton’s gifts are so various, he 
filled so large a space in the eyes i»f the public, and he was so 
clever, that he temjits aiialj^is. 

vm 

Two women novelists of the older school may be very briefly 
glanced at, and a single example taken from the w^ork of each. 
The first is Mrs. Catherine Gore^ (1799-lSGl), greatly read in her 
day. There is a good deal of sharp observation, and some 
gift for serious comedy, to be found in Mrs. Arinytcige, or, 
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Female Doyninafion (1836), in spite of its ramshackle plot and 
profusion of vapid fashionable talk. The didactic novel of 
humours had long flourished in the hands of women , and Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Ferrier are Mrs trore's immediate fore- 
runners. Her Mrs. Arinytage (inbodif's an abstract quality — 
a passion, verging on insanity, for despotic power over her 
family. Still, though hardly in lier senses, she is quite alive ; 
and, more tlian that, she retains some dignity, and the result 
of her errors is siiffioiently tragic to give her a share of our 
sympathies. She bullies her daughter, drives away a suitor, 
and worries her into her grave ; and she bullies her son’s wife, 
whose relatives are vulgar. Of course she has at last to take 
punishment ; she takes it well, and dies Tlie two young 
women are also well drawn , but the dukes and Lady Annabels, 
and the c*omic American, are phantoms , and only through 
Tliackeray’s skit iii Ins Lords and Livenrs are Mrs. fJorc’s purely 
modish novels recollected. 

Some oi the other changes that were coming over the novel 
can be traced in a copious but now almost buried writer, Mrs. 
Anna Marsli, afterwards Marsh-C^al dwell, in whose Emiha 
Wyndham (1S46) there are both echoes of a past and omens of 
a new period. The plot is a mere rag. Emilia lias given her 
heart to a young soldier, who departs, a lover only half -declared. 
Then, to save her ruined imbecile fatht?r, she marries a Mr. 
Danby, a conveyancer, who takes her to a moiddy home and a 
haggisl) mother-in-law . The old lover, supposed to be dead, 
reappears, married now to Emilia's butterfly friend Lisa. She 
tries to save Lisa from the designs of a pasteboard duke of 
Ryroiue extraction, and, meanwhile, tile old Jover becoming all 
too fervent, she awakes her husband's mad suspicions. All is 
cleared, and the story ceases Hut the cliaracter of Danby, 
who IS found to be a man after all and not a ^tick, is a remark- 
able sketch dashed m with cliarcoal ; and the sceni's betw'een 
him, Ills wife, the mother w'ho foments his jealousy, and the 
interfering old '-crvant-maid wdio puts things rig ‘it, are of 
surprising energy Mrs. Marsh, we may think, had read, and 
resisted, and had tlieretore profited by Dickens, wdio was now 
half-w'ay through his course , and she avoids his fatal trick of 
overacting. She inscribes her tale, however, to Wordsw'orth, 
and with some reason , for the disclosure of humanity in dusty 
hearts like those of Silas Marner or Matthew Danby w’as a new 
theme, and Wordsworth had his share in prompting it. There 
is something of the same spirit in Mrs. Marsh s ‘ Two Old Men's 
Tales,’ The Deformed and The Admirals Daughter (1844). 
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CHARLES DICKENS, WILKIE COLLINS, 
t!HARLES READE 

I 

Charles Dickens^ (1812-70) still has, and is sure to have, 
more readers of the English rac^e than any author of his time. 
He has not perhaps gone deepest, or liiglust, but he has earned 
furthest , so that no one, least of all his own shade, ean eare 
much what the critics say about linn ; save, indeed, the critics 
themselves, who would soon perish if they thought about that 
kind of apathy, and who soon perish anyhf>w, and ior whom it 
is the beginning ot wjsdoni to wonder why Dickens should 
♦be so hard to judge when iie is so easy to enjoy. ' (\)roiiers’ 
inquests/ observed Miss Ellen Terry, ‘ can't make Sljak(‘S])eare 
into a dead man ' ; and tlie critic discovers, what all nuai know , 
that Dickens is not dead either Yet, in facing the world <^f his 
novels, we have to ask first of all the question. What is it, and 
irhere is it ? Js it a world of observed reahty, or one of droll 
unreason, or of marionettes and caricatures, or of creative 
fantasy rooted in life ? It is all of these at once, or in turn, and 
the author docs not know it w’^hen he shifts from 1 fie one to the 
other, so that Ave must take the bearings ourselves. The 
word ‘ art ’ was not so freely used in his day, and may be 
counted on to put up the bristles of his big delighted public, 
and may seem noAv to require a little rest ; yet in truth it is not 
to be escaped. For the public taste is itself part of the problem ; 
and the patience or impatience of ten thousand readers, shaking 
doAVn into certain lines of liking or indifference, is a sort of 
artistic verdict. A good deal of the jiatlios of Dickens, and of his 
satire, and of his rhetoric has been thrown to the lions, far too 
easily. Life is often as odd and extravagant as he is, and just 
in his way ; a point that is forgotten by persons who are ignorant 
of the classes he delineates. His high charitable temper, and 
his courageous spirit — ^burnished so bright — and Ins fundamental 
good sense, pass into the best of his art, even as the hysterical 
element in him and his incapacity for self-criticism tell upon 
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the cheaper side of it. He is so genuine, there is so much of 
him, that ho will always bear reviewing again. He is the last 
writer to be finally ‘ placed ’ ; only much greater, or much 
Miialler, artists than he can be finally ' placed.’ The problems, 
the reserves and abatements, the emphasis of praise, must 
alter \nth each generation that reads Dickens. 

Now, at least, ho seems to us one of the great benefactors, 
one of the great thristians, of his time — nay, of his nation. 
Until he* spcjke out, his countrymen hardly dreamed of how 
generous and hopeful they were not — but might dream of 
becoming. Some even of his worst jiages leave this impression ; 
his better pages simply radiate it. It enables him, like Scott, 
to procure the reader more happiness than any prose writer 
of his day. Such was not the gift of Thackeray, or of the 
lirontes, or of George Eliot, nor need it bo the gift of the 
highest writers. It is just the gift that Carlyle ^ could not 
tolerate when he said of Dickens : 

His tlieor;V' of life was entirely ^vrong He thought men ought to 
be buttered up, and the world imwle soft and aceomniodating for 
them, and all sorts of fellows liave turkey for thi^ir riinstmas dinner. 
(.Vanmanding and cniit rolling aiul ])unishjng them he would give 
u]> without any'^ misgivings m older to coax and soothe and delude 
them into doing nght. But it was not in this manner the eternal 
laws operated, but cjuite otlierwase. 

But then view" is all wrong. Let those W"ho think the 
kindness cd Dickons sentimental and indiseriminate read his 
pages on Ameru-aii gaols, or on ‘ Tlie Ruffian ’ in The Vhvom- 
wcrcial TrarcUer. He is perfectly^ wcdl pleased to think of 
certain persons being flogged. He was a fiercely practical 
being, with a passion for building houses, organising a troupe, 
w'orking his magazines, and giving sharp advice, tliat w'as land 
in the long run, to his contributors. As a felluw^-craftsmaa^ has 
stated the ease : 

The olfered inscrutable mask was the great thing, the extremely 
handsome face, the face of symmetry" yet of formidable character, 
as 1 at once recognised and w"hjch met my dumb homage with a 
straight inscrutability" ; a merciless viibtary eye, 1 might have 
jironounced it. . . . 

The same quality makes him a patient executant, dogged in 
w"orking out either the best or the worst conception to the utter- 
most — riding it, as the Three Musketeers rode their steeds, 
either to triumph or to founder. Indeed, the w^orse his con- 
ception, the harder he likes to push it. This soldierly thorough- 
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ness is an obstmction, too plainly, to his art. And the metaphor 
can be ridden further ; for Dickens lived in great measure to 
make war.’ A ruling purpose of his large indignant spirit was 
to leave England other than he found it, by pillorying snobbery, 
and usury, and hubbli* compfinies, and shark landlords, and 
legal abir-cs, and swindling schools, and parodists of (^iristianity, 
and ])y denouncing cruelty to childnui, prisoners, governesses, 
paupers, outcasts ; and by holding up to wrath and mockery 
all phrase-making, mechanical, pompous, and unreal persons 
whatsoever. This in itself is but the old and lawful calling 
of the satiric comedian ; what is novel is the actual scene, first of 
all, that Dickens presented, and second, his method, manner, 
style ; what belonged, in tact, to tin * Inimitable,’ as he play- 
fully termed himself to his friends. 

It is plain that he thought of his fun and pathos and portraiture 
partly as nican.^ to this aggressive purpose, and partly as ends 
in tlK'mselv(‘s, and that he ehei^rfully fail(‘d to make the dis- 
tinction himself. If we are to make it, it must he in the right 
spirit , that is, by (‘onsidering not the purpose lait the effect ; 
seeing that good and delightful art may quite well be the n^sull 
of an express moral aim. To tliink otherwise is mere late- 
Victorian art-caiit, a jilKuiomenon which itself lias come into 
our survey. Dicjkens, therefore, is not only what he has been 
called, ‘ one of the best public servants that England has ever 
had.’ That sounds too official — ‘ un peu cadavre.’ To see in 
w'hat sense he is a great w riter, we must first glance at the make 
and cast of liis mind : and this is better seen wdicii lie is speaking 
in ins own person — obserATing, and not inventing. His letters, 
sketches, and detached articles must be consulted first rather 
than his novels. 

n 

In the beginning, as w’^e know^ he wms a reporter, one of the 
swdftest of his day wuth shorthand,* as David (bpperfield is too 
modest to confess. Everything Wius swift about him — vision, 
hearing, feeling, gesture, and the pen. He posted over England 
as a pressman. Sent down to any scene of action, he jotted 
facts and impressions in the comers of inns or in coaches, by 
lamplight or no light, at fires or wrecks, at waste ends of 
Ijondon ; noting buildings, marts, ‘ interiors,’ manners, dialect, 
talk overheard ; a superlative journalist, and much more. 
Fie had his share of Carlyle s ‘ devouring eye and portraying 
hand ’ , the transfiguring touch of Carlyle is seldom there, but 
the eager talent is surprising. The novitiate of Dickens is seen 
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in the Sketches by Soz (1836), and in many a casual piece ; ^ his 
increasing power in American Notes (1842) and in Pictures from 
Italy (1846) ; and the fulness of his skill in The Uncommercial 
Traveller (1861), where he is visibly a seasoned writer and sure- 
handed, with all his virtues and faults m their permanent array. 
As a man, he is best studied in this group of wntings, and in his 
letters. For here he is simply reporting, and is not trou}»led 
with a plot — though he often tells a little tale, and that 
admirably ; he is not lured to eoncoet the glaring feheitous 
ending, as in his novels often happens ; and it is easier to silt 
his chronicle from any indignant rhetoric that he may rightly 
or wrongly spend upon it. His pictures of the prison, or tlie 
cheap theatre, or the ranting sermon, are hard to excel ; the 
style IS quiet and business-like, for he has had no time to spoil it 
It IS often a relief to get away from the novt-ls to thcvsc sketches. 
They arc not all merely deserijitivi' , tlie nurse's tale of ‘ Captain 
Murderer,' in The Uncommercial Traveller (ch. xv.) is a piece of 
child's folklore wrought up by a master, and is more terrible 
than all his Christmas gobluis ami than most of his New'gate 
fiction. But in general he is simpJj' taking his notes. His 
reports on Italy and America give the surface of coloured 
foreign places, as Dickens bowled past them : he saw them as 
truly as ever they could be seen from mthoiit, and at such a 
pace , and from th(\se sources he took material for Chuzzlnvil 
and for Little Dorrii. But the jiapers on ' (hatham Dockyard ' 
and on ‘ City of Lomloii Churchc^s ’ have a dififerent value , 
they are on honiefelt far-away things, clearly and not too 
sentimentally recollected. They are like the be.^t parts of 
Coppcrfield and Great Expectations, Before Dickens could 
come to any such perfection, he had to wrestle long with one 
of his master-faculties, the genie that led him furthest astray 
and also served him best. 


m 

In the excited and exalted state of my brain, T could not think 
of a place witliout seeing it, or of jjersons -without seeing them. It 
was impossibl(‘ to overstate the vi^’idness of these images. 

So, in Great Expectations, says Pip, expecting to be killed the 
next moment. The brain of Dickens was constantly in this 
‘ state.' Like the conjurer Houdin, who remem biTod every- 
thing in a shop- Window after one look, he could at once take in 
a ship in dock, a caravan, a workhouse ward, a railway smash, 
a lodging-parlour, a man’s dress and salient queemesses, or 
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a mob in a surge of madness ; his thirsty observing faculty 
seeing, all too often, things as persons, and making beds and 
tables moody, or kettles significant, or a clock into a humourist 
(so that the furniture does worse than speak) — by way of prose 
counterpart to the old Sicilian flowers and sheep of the pastoral 
poets, that weep along with the .shepherd ; but also, by an 
inver.'^ion of the process, approaelung persons themselves as 
thin^yH, or as odd animals, in the way that they first catch the 
eye, and then portraying them by sheer inventory. In such 
unguessed-of niode.s Dickens vastly enlarged the scope of 
description, and the space given to it, ni tlie English novel. 

Plac'cs lie paints better, or at least mor<‘ safely, than he does 
persons ; and when he really knows them, contrives to get at 
the heart of them. A Cockney, he is often rapid and general in 
his English landscapes, .seen from the coach -window. But he 
knows and loves well the chief w'atc^rway, the Thames beside 
and below London. The JRivor appears in at least six of his 
books, and in Edivitt iJrootl there is the Medway. The Low'er 
Thames is never empty, night or day, and that is what he likes 
in it. He know’s all its reaches, its craft, its 'longshore char- 
acters, the marshes on the coast , its silences ; ‘ there is always,' 
he says, ‘ to this day, a sudden jiause in that place to the roar 
of the great thoroughfare ' , tlie reference is to the riverside, 
not then embanked, below the Adelphi. QuiJp working his 
w'herry, and Jonas arrested at the pier, are but rehearsals for 
the long chase and foiled escape of Magwilch, in Great Expecta- 
tions, and for the ‘ aw'ful sort of fishing ' in Our jMntual Friend, 
with its surroundings of ‘discoloured copper, rotten w'ood, 
honeycombed stone, green dank depo.sit.’ There is no fault 
(except, indeed, the blank verse) in the account of Hexam's 
body -hunt : 

Wheresoever the strong tide met with an impediment, his gatze 
paused for an instant At every mor)r]ng chain and rope, at everj’ 
stationary boat or barge that sjiJit the current into a broad-arrow- 
head, at the offsets from tlie piers (»f Scnithwark Bridge, at the 
paddles of the river steamboats as tliey beat the filthy water, at the 
floatmg logs of timber lashed together lying off certain wharves, 
Mb sMmng eyes darted a hungry look 

Dickens started this kind of wTiting, though it is now^ the prey 
of the pictorial reporter. And tho!-e who know' a boy's fear of 
the marshes, when the river mist has rolled in over them, and 
the place or distance of alarming sounds cannot be made out, 
will the better value the overture to the chronicles of Pip, whict 
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is as perfect in its keeping and colour as anything in Wuthcring 
Heights, One other Avater-scene is not inferior. In pa^ssages of 
quiet and tragic veracity, where the story tells itself, Dickens 
does not ahvays excel ; but once he docs so, in the report of 
‘ The Shi})\\reck ’ in The Uncommercial Traveller ; and hardly 
anything he has done goes home so nearly. The wreck is off 
Wales, The inhabitants see the calamity, and tend the 
washed-up dead, led by their minist(T and his family , that is 
all. Th(‘ English is of the best, and so is the rhythm, which is 
here free from metre , there is the true lyrical moveineiit of 
pros!' : 

And iis tlicy sl(K)d m tlu' leaden nionunir, slnckoii Avith })ity, 
leaning hard against the wind, their lin^ath and vision often failing 
as the sl(M»t and s})niy lushod at thinn fn»m the ever forming and 
dissohing nunmtains of sea, and as tin wool which was a part of 
th(* Acssel's cargo blew in with the salt toam and remained upon the 
land wdieii the foam melted, they saw' the ship's life-boat put off 
from one of the heaps of WTe<*k , and iirst, there were three men in 
hei, and in a moment sh(‘ capsized, aiifl there were but two , and 
again, she was struck by a vast mass of water, and there was but 
one , and again, she was thrown bottom upw^ard, and that one, 
AAith his arm struck through the broken planks and w'aving as if 
for the help that could never reach him, w'cnt down mto the deep. 

Beside this, the loaded storm -effect in Martni Uhuzzleivit is 
mere stagc-ly(?opodiuni and beating of trays for iJie generation 
ol thunder. The witnesses of the wTeck ar(‘ ])art of the scene, 
the emotion is not forced into it . nor again is it, hkc so many 
ot Dickens's scenes, or even like whole books of his later life, 
composed, for good or ill, in laboured, excited adjustment to 
some dominant tone, wdictlier of desolation, or of peacefulness 
contrasted with horror, or of sullen anger, in wiiich nature and 
humanity, the scenery and the st(»ry, are supposed to accord, 
but wiicre they m fact arc apt to kill one aiadher. 

He does best when such scenes are charged with his early 
recollectioiLs. Trollope’s cathedral towms, unless it be in Tk^ 
Warden, are not realised as places ; the author confesses that he 
knew them little. And it is of interest to compare the ‘ Un- 
eommercial’s ' visit to Rochester and its childish memories 
with the studious picture of the same city, as ‘ Cloisterham*’ in 
Edwin Drood — of its potti^niig quiet, its summer sleep disturbed 
by nightmares, and its humours, whether grim or merely lady- 
like. No doubt the powers of Dickens in the direction of 
elaborate painting w'ere nearing the consummate, when he died. 

Of London, his chosen ground, he does not so often represent 
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the beautiful or idyllic aspects, though they are to be found in 
the city, to which he often comeLS back, and in the Lins of Court. 
There are patches of green terrace garden, nooks of colour 
among the grey stones, and fountains here and there — all part 
of a London now half -vanished. He knows Lant Street, and 
Grolden Square, and every precinct of the law ; watches the 
comic stir of the thoroughfares, or, as in Barnahy Budge, their 
tragic disorder ; and stops in unspeakable derelict spots, where 
the new railroad is in progress, like the ‘ Stagg's Gardens ’ of 
Dojnbey and Son. This w’lldonicss is presented in his favourite 
way , by a hectic, yet lucid, recited oi confused things, with a 
final pirouette of whimsical imagination : 

Here, a chaos of carts, ovcrthrovTi and jumbled together, lay 
topsy-turvy at the foot of a steep unnatural lull , there, confused 
treasures of iron lay snaked and rusted in something that had acci- 
dentally become a pond Everywhere were bndges that led no- 
where ; thoroughfares that wert^ wholly im])assable , Bal^el towers 
of chimneys, wanting half their height , temjiorary wooden houses 
and enclosures, m the most unlikely situations , carcases of ragged 
tenements, and fragments of uiilinislied walls and arches, mid piles 
of scaffolding, and wildernesses of bricks, and giant forms of cranes, 
and tnpods straddling above nothing. TIktu were a hundred 
thousand shapes and substances of incompltlencss, wildly mingled 
out of their places, upside down, burrowing in t})c earth, aspiring 
in the air, mouldering in the w^ater, and unintelligible as any 
dream. . . . 

He is like and unlike Balzac in his jiassion for ‘ interiors,’ 
and explores the soul, as he n^eords the detail, of rooms and 
houses, beyond all precedent He is not so heavy", thorough, 
historical, or philosophical about the furniture as his greater 
contemporary ; he traffics more, as we have seen, in the 
' pathetic fallacy ’ — which, after all, is but a crude notation 
of the life that really does emanate from human handiw'ork ; 
and he sees w'hat Balzac docs not, the joke of the handiw'ork 
itself. The pictures of Todgers’ and of the Maison Vauquer are 
equally good and final , the one, however, for its kindly and 
faithfully-observed grotesquerie, the other for its malodorous 
veracity. The dwellings described by Dickens are not all as real 
as are the cottages of the Gargerys or of David Copperfield’s 
aunt. Many of them are disarranged or discoloured by the 
author’s passion for the stage. In Fagin’s den, or Mrs. Clennam’s 
habitation (in Little Dorrit), or the opium hell in Edwin Droody 
the detail is all duly got uj) and verified, perhaps by a personal 
\ibit ; but they are theatre scenes, adroit and teUing, that have 
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strayed into a book where they ring false. This distinction 
outs deeper than the mere ‘ properties,’ and extends to the 
characters. 

Retiiniing out of doors, there is another kind of effect, to 
which Scott had shown the novelists the way, leaving that way 
difficult to follow'. Ill The Heart of MidlotJiiau is revealed his 
power of presenting the tumult of crow ds in angry motion ; and 
in Batnaby liudgc Dickens — despite the usual suggestion of tlie 
boards — gets within sight of his master , as he fails to do in 
A Tale of Tiro Cities, where he is jhiiigiiig in the waki* of 
Carlyle. The mob tljr(‘atejung the (Vniimons and storming 
Neivgate, the bravoes invading tlie Maypole fnii, are full ot 
life and contagious excitement. Dickens ( atches the stress and 
fever of these masses, and thou corjiorale madness, and yet he 
IS stt*adK‘(l by historuad subject He also loves a liue and 
cry ; but there is a t«nich (d Jiystena in the story of the pursuit 
of Bikes or »Ioiius ; it is, unf(»nunately, what is (*alled ‘ pow'crfnl 
WTiting, and it brings us l>ack to tJie gifts ami perils of Dickens 
the piddle reader, w'lth his seiisfitional stage and its dramatis 
yasona : — all of them, as Carl\h‘ haul. ' undt^r one hat.' 

IV 

And wdiat of his person.^, wdio beset the imunory by scores 
or hundreds ? Here we are in tlie tlnck ol Iht jaiTjng impres- 
sions that Diekens jiroduees, and have to go eandully, aei*o- 
plaiiing, so to say, uj) and down through diffcnait levels. He 
puts most of his force into his eharaoters and llieir talk' — far 
more than he does into ]>lot. or im ident, or even description. 
His people are speaking, gc'sluring, moving, tlojjig. all the time ; 
they d(> not stop to analyse or be aiKilvs(‘d Ciilike (Teorge 
Eliot he has no use lor psychology tliat clogs the action And 
in w'atching liis w'avs as u showman, it is wvll to begin w'lth the 
outside, wdierc he liiniselt so often ended — and so rightly ended, 
seeing that many persons are but outside and nothing moie. 

The simpl(‘st method oi nitrodueing a dtnmUis rsrma is to be 
seen in the police handbill , its aim is enidel> to identity ; 
and the novelists had used it, all tlie w'ay down fiom Defoe 
and Smollett to Scott. TJie dossier liegins before* the iiewvomer 
has opened his bps ; we hear of his w'ardrobe, tnnn top-knot to 
small clothes aiul slioe-bueldes, of Ins features, of his ' apparent 
age,’ and ot any vi.'^ihle iiifirinitiw and grimaces liut then we 
do not really begin 1< > observe m this order. Ev< ii Rorrow makes 
the same mistake. We begin witli a note of colour, a twmt in 
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the WH tell -chain, an impression of gait, a spark in the eye ; 
any tiling will do for a locus, and the rest accumulates. We 
may not notice a man's shoc-bucklcs till he has said a good deal. 
Thus the novelist’s description is an afterthought, referred 
back by illusion or convention to the first glance. Dickens 
did not l(^cl this drawback, for he had his Houdiii-gift of 
noticing cv('rything at once. But the method leads straight on, 
or back, to the ancient ' comedy of humours,’ wherein some one 
of tJiese traits, or tricks, noted from tlu* first, may soon become, 
by virtue of damnable iteration, «ilnu)st the whole man, or 
his througlioiit tlic story. Vet Dickens grew lesf. 

mechanical in his habits ot portrayal. The aceount of old 
Artiiiir iirnU^ the ini!-er, a repugnant lay-figure in Nichola^s 
fills out half a jiage, and i‘veii tlhit of Mrs. (lamp, on 
her first appeararic<\ is not worthy o1 the sequel. But a 
quarter of a century later the style is truly genial ; the 
dross IS now part of tlie charact(‘r, an extension ot tlu* s<‘ul 
beyond the '-kin, as can be seen in the picture (jf Mr. 
Boffin 

... a. broad, round-shouldered, one-sided old fcik)W m mminiing, 
coming (‘onucally iMubling towards the eurni‘r, dressed in a pea 
overcoat and caiTvmg a large stick. He wore tluek shoes, and 
thick leather gaiters, and tluek gloves hki* a hedger’s Both as to 
his dress and to liiniself, he was of an (‘verlapping rhmoeeros build, 
with folds m his idiei'ks and his foreh(‘ctd, and las eyelids, anil his 
lips, and his ears , but ^Aitli bnglit, eagiT, childishly-inquiring grey 
eyes, under his ragged eyebrows and broad-brimmed hat. A very 
odd-lookmg old fellow altogether. 

Using the eataloguiim habit in Ins carlitT books pretty 
steadily, Dickens slowly, and with many sjuirts and relapses, 
reached his truer and nobler styk* t f jiainting about the period 
of David Coppcrfidd (ISoU). It is not the ease that it then 
hardened one(‘ more into stereotyfie , rattier, he attempted a 
different sort of elaboration, siKaeediiig and failing in turn. 
In Great ErpccUitiohs then^ is much freedom, nature, and 
mastery in the portraits ; in his last book, Edwin D/ood, there 
is also mastery, but not so much freedom ; the treatment has 
become strained, though it still remains impressive All this 
may appear on studying in succession the pictures of Miss 
Trot wood, of Herliert Boeki't and of the Rev. Septimus 
Urisparkle, in the stones named. Some of Dickens's earicatui*e- 
]»ortraits oi real men have reached the rank of the proverbial. 
Skimpole is a travesty of Uugh Hunt , but the picture of the 
roaring Boylhorn pleased the i»riginal, Landor, who said that 
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Dickens had beizcd ‘ my buperficial ferocity and inherent 
tenderness.’ 

The whole mazy crowd of characters falls into certain loose, 
shifting groups, which diflfer in mode of draughtsmanship and 
also in artistic value. Nothing need now be said in dispraise, 
as little can be said in defence, of the whole gang of persons of 
quality, nobles, fashionables, upstarts, company promoters, 
genteel sTMndlcns, and so following ; it is enough to renieinlier 
that tliey belong of right to Thackeray's world. On tigures 
like Sir Jlx‘ici‘ster Dedlock, or Mr. Merdle, it is painful to see 
all tliat trouble wasted. Nor can miicli bi* said for the leading 
young gentJemcii, of whom two only, David and Pip, are living 
beings , or for their destined wives, cxce})t tor Da vkI’s Dora and 
.Edwin l'>r()o<l's Rosa Bud Au<l the luelodra mafic, bhghti^d 
women, Miss Wade, Miss Ilavisham, Rosa Dartle, cumber the 
page. All these figures and types we loiild wish away , many 
of them are brought in to h(*lp the supposed needs of a jilot 
wJncJj IS itself ol)scuri‘ and t‘inbarrassing. But one class of 
Dickens's characters must receive a lunger shrift- , his criminals, 
to w'hrun may be added liis paiicrits, or piu’sons in whom some 
form of aiienatioii, or morbid cast or mood, is conspicuous. 

ThroiigJj Ills interest in crime and in llu‘ abnormal and 
palludogical generally, Dickiais is a cinld oi what has Iieeii 
teriiu'd (he ‘ novel of suspense,’ though he may not have licen 
deeply read in it. Mdniotft ihv Wmalinr and 7’^/os pnm 
lUachrood, and the Jack Sheppard fiction su}>j)lied by Harrison 
iViiisworlh and others, were the jmblic diet, VMiicd enough, 
wlicn he began to write , Lyttoii's Eugfur may be added. 

Some of the stories inserted in Ptckicick derive* from this fi*vered 
hterature, and are youthfully lurid. Thenceforth, in nearly 
all of Ins books, Tiickens must have villains or criminals. 
They are of many brands, and differ much in their relation to 
reahty. He does not always follow' the good advice lie gave 
to a friend . 

It is remarkable that if you do not administer a Jibagreeable cliar- 
acter carefiillj , the pubhc has a decided tendency to think that the 
story IS disagreeable, and not merely a fiction 

This notion may savour of the entertainer more than of the 
artist, and reminds us of Scott's canny eye for his jiiibhc. One 
of Dickens's ruffians, Sikes, has caught the general fancy as a 
type and passed into a(*tual parlance , great is the power 
of hot, sound melodrama. There is much of the same quality 
in Fagin ; and tlu* supi'rbly grotesque Quilp imposes himself 
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on the mind like a dream, hump, voice, malice, and all, trans- 
lating at once every impish motive into a gesture, and retaining 
comic dignity the apposition of Brass, the inferior demon. 
The unrealised Ralph Nickleby and Carker, like the OTcked 
priest in Barnnhy Budge (a late scion of the old anti-papal 
novel), affront and bore us. Rigaiid. in Little Dorrit, is another 
Adel})lii figure, mustacdiioed intolerably A just reader will 
find traces of drawing in the character of Jonas fliuzzlewit. 
But l-riali Heep is by no means ‘ carefully administered.' 
Ill the later novels, mucli obsc^rvation and comment are ex- 
pended on two intending murderers, riasper, in Edwin Broody 
IS an unfinished portrait , lus purgatory is incomplete. On 
Bradley Headstone, tlie schoolniaster in Our Mutual Fticfid, 
an acute remark is made : 

If great crimuials told tlic truth - -winch, Inang great eriminala, 
they do not — ^tlicy would ^(‘ry rarely tcil of their struggles against 
the crime. Their struggles are towards it 

No pains are spar(‘(l in tracing the struggles of Headstone 
towards his crime, his fierce passion and frigid manner, his 
dealings with his accomplice, or his teaching of his llock But 
here, and with Dickens's hacl men in general, the impression 
remains that the ereature s s(if, or soul, is missing As Lord 
Acton acutely says, ‘ li(‘ knows nothing of sin when it is not 
crime.’ He himself was liy no means immune fnim abnormal 
states of mind : but he W'as jierliaps too good a fellow' to under- 
stand a murderer liy shecT haul labour Or rather, he wanted 
the divining-rod ol the creator 77a hrolh* />• Karamnzow He 
could not exhibit a det‘ply mixed iiatiiu' , all his suocessful 
characters, great or small, are gloriously self-consistent. 

But he had, w'c have seen, sJiarj). r)ver-quickeiied senses, 
which gave a s])ur to his fantasy , and lii^ brain had some ado 
to control itself, going at the rate it <lid, and needing all the 
discipline of his soIduTly W'lll and hard sense. A few^ fines 
wntten to Forster throw' light on his temperament : 

However strange it is never to be at rest, and never satisfied, and 
ever tr 5 'ing after something that is never reached, and to bo alw’ays 
laden with plot and plan and caic and woiry, how' clear it is that it 
must be, and that one is drncii b^ an irresistible might until the 
journey is worked out. It is niucli better to go on and fret, than to 
stop and fret. As for repose-- lor soiiu^ men there ’s no sueh thing 
in hfe. 

This restlessiiefis could not but influeaico his depiction both of 
outward things, and of mind and motive. At times he is like 
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a man who hafl been overdosed with a drag, and solid objeets 
do everything but talk ; it is the ' pathetir falla-ciy ' o icr more, 
and in a new light His early fare(‘ and fun Aven‘ effoi t ; liis 
early pathos, at the outs(d. of Ohrrr Tirist, is pun' ; buti tlio 
fun and pathos come to b(' li.ird drnt'u It is long belnn* they 
become, as in the opening of Darn! Coj)pirJi<l(i, ])rofound and 
unwasteful. Then, eaprieiously, tln‘y fail again, and then tliey 
triumph a^ain. We are never sure tJint TJiekens will be right, 
or that he will be wrong. His unquK't temper was fatal to 
even excellence. But it also supplied him with keys to a 
strange mental underworld, and, as usual, he sometimes fitted 
the lock and sometimes failed, alw^ays industriously. 

The best diary of his own bad flrearns is found in The 
Thicommerrial Trairlhr. Here he tells how lie was haunted 
and made sick by tht' dead face that he had seen in the Morgue , 
of his mght-walks in London ; and «>f his imaginings during sea- 
sickness, when he asks ‘ wheilier it was I lying thon^ or some', 
otlier entity even more m^^tl‘rloU'^ I ' Indeed, ho (‘ontinually 
describes morbid or ins«uie conditions . not always wvll. In 
Barnahij Rmlgv he misses lire w'hen hi' tries to present the riots of 
17S0 as beheld Ihrougli the dim hall’-wiN of Bamaby himself. 
TJie visions of Mistri'ss Affcry in Little iJoirit jade the reader. 
Dickens succeeds best in Onr Mutual Friniil, wdien })ortraying 
the double eoiiscioiisness of the drugged JoJin Harmon, the 
man who feigns to be dead and w^atclies lus a(‘<{uaintan(*e in 
disguise from that ground of vantage IIi' l)ecame more and 
more immersed in odd psychology, as ajqicars from the si range 
eases of Doctor Manette in A Tah of Tiro Vitas and of Mrs. 
Gargery in (Ircat Ejpfftntious, 'Jliere is much of Dickens 
himself in all these studies, and sorni'tinng of fiis strength 

These beings, criminal or distraught, are by no means all 
cipially real to us, but to Dickens they ari' equally real. Whether 
they are niachine-nuide, or grotesquely hi igliteiied, or trans- 
eendentaJly imagined, lie weeps and laiiglis with tlumi indis- 
criminately. Most of them, indeed, are born— sometimes still- 
born — of a kind of poetic fantasy, and must bo judged by its 
law^s ; w'hether tliey are painfully intrusive like Smiki', or as 
interesting as Harmon and Headstone Few' of them are 
observed, Thackerayan men or w'omen Their varying status 
and authenticity are disguised by the fact that Dickens 
writes in prose. But the habit of inventive fantasy, along 
with the lyrical heightened prose begotten of it, came down 
from the last age, being one of the achievements, as we know, 
of romance ; De Qunicey and the essayists had justified it by 
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success, and so had a few of the novelists. But it has its risks 
when applied in the fiction that also ])rofesseR to give, and does 
give, the o(»inedy of ascertained life and manners. To commend 
such an admixture, the Elizabethan playwrights had frankly 
interlaced vc^rse and prose, as convention or tin* mood demanded, 
and had made good the experinu^nt In the novel that would 
not do So tlie confusion of worlds that Dndens pr(\sents is 
only mark(‘d by the differing hovels of the ])rose itself ; and 
to his English 1 shall return, and to tin* question of its inspira- 
tion and origin. 


V 

When we pass to the unnumbered and noble throng of the 
eccentrics and humourists and jesters who an* the glory of his 
novels, and solemnly discnminate tin* relation of art to bte in 
the persons of Mrs. Gamp and Mr Micawber, and think of how 
Dickens might have relisJied so new a kind of jinggery, it is 
less temjiting to proceed. Sonu* jiersons would In* metaphysical 
about Mr. Punch. We might say that Mrs G.imp lias re(*eived 
eternal form, and that she so jiartakes ot ‘ being ' and of ‘ not 
being,’ and resolves thcar difference botti*r than Hegel. But 
in fact we need to escape irom onv anciiait error concerning 
Dickens . In its most sjiecic nis form, it ajipears t< > do him honour. 
It is said A\itli tiutli tJiat tJie Gamps and Welkers revival the 
‘shaping sjurit of imagination,' quintesj-eiitially , that they 
are tlie sublime of fantastic i'omedy (not that lesser thing, 
comic subhmityj ; and that they are tlif^ triumph, as Gissing 
put it, of an ‘ adroit idealism,' by which their traits are not 
only selected and massed, but purged of all that might simply 
affront or disgust, or above all weary, in the idiom of tlieir rude 
far-off originals , all such dross lieiiig got nd of by an odd 
natural rightness of imagination This is tnic of Falstaff also ; 
and the greatest of Dickens’s characters are Ealstaffs and not 
Bobadils, not just wonderful elaliorations of a humour But 
the greatest are few ; Mr. Ihckwirk, Mrs Gamp, Sam Weller, 
perhaps Swivcller ? Pecksniff and JVIicawber are of the other 
tribe, no doubt w ejrcehis ; of Jonson's tribe, but with more 
zest and life and style in them, and less of book-resource and 
satiric roughness, than Jonson commanded. Dickens does not 
hate and buffet his hypocrites and pretenders (Stiggina, Chad- 
band, Casby) except when he indulges himself with a final 
cudgelling and exposure. The two classes, of course, cannot be 
sharply severed, as the same idealising and rejecting process is 
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felt in both, and there are all possible hybrids. But the differ- 
ence between creation and constniotioii is always ther True 
creation, certainly, is commoner m the case of the minor li^nre,s, 
of whom no catalogue is possilile. 

For there is still the risk that we may overlook, not. hn skill 
in presenting, but his veracity in obserxnng, that wcdl-known 
multitude. The landladies, waiters, coachmen, schooldames, 
old aunts (inelnding both tV)pperfickrs and ‘ Mr. F 's ') , Ww 
domestics, mummers, clerks, small dealers, dressmakers ; an* 
not pleasing concoctions, as tho cultured reader may think. 
‘ All good,’ he may say, ‘ and all impossible.’ Not so ; they 
are — of course \\T.th the touch of heightemng and wizardry — 
the real lower-middle and upper-lower ranks, mostly (\)ekney, 
as Dickens knew them. The travwty is of little more than tlu* 
surface ; he drew them much as they Avere. as tliey arc in the 
memory of persons still alive, and as in (orners they are yet to 
be found, innocent of ' education,' watli an unbelievable allow- 
ance ot savour, and mother-wit, or mother-folly, to (‘om])(*usate. 
You must b(* thrown young, and on fairly equal terms, with 
tJicse classes, who know nut the code ot the ‘ lady ' or ' gentle- 
man,’ or who only aspire to it with an (*ffeet of comic patlios, to 
perceive how real tlu'y are, and how Dickens chronicles for all 
time their queeniess and their coloiin^d s])e(*eh. Tins fact is 
fast- being forgotten. Ft*wer jieople walk aliroad seeing through 
his (\ves Tlic real difficulty is to the oddit\' (»f‘ life winch 
can Jiardly be exaggerated. Look out, if only for a day, for 
persons who might walk out of or into his book>, and you will 
find them. Miss Trot wood, and Mrs Pardiggle the vjsjt.<»r of the 
poor, and the Pocket family, and the Wilier family, and a 
hundred more, will present no difficulty. Th(*y give the pleasure 
of portraiture, not of caricature. Oct rid of a our cAnl ca.-tc- 
blindiiess, which is still the great eye-dis(*ase of the Englisli, 
and on Avhieh Dickens operated, and you AVill see. You liaA^e 
to do with a great, fertile, truthful artist. Unsafe, no don hi, 
AA'ith liis mob of shadoAvs and doggedly executed failures on tlu* 
other side of the reckoning. But the pleasure* and th(' puzzle in 
leading him is to sort out his ])ersonages, licit only from one 
another, but from themselves. The same man is often rigorously 
real, nobly fantastic, and chimerical, in a single cha}>ter con- 
vincing and repelling the imagination The great thing is not 
to patronise Dickens, or all such distinctions aviU be lost. It 
goes Avithout saying that his frontal attacks on snobbery or 
pretence, attacks made in full radical war-paiiit, are not always 
successful ; they tell far less than his presentment of the 
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huge genial throng who are outRide the gentles and their pale 
altogether. 

In one otlier waj- Diekens is of the Romantic lineage and 
succession. Lamb, J3e Qiiiiicey, and Wordsworth had each of 
them o])(‘ncd ihv territory of the child's dreams and fears, of 
his wisdom and blindness, his daring, his disproportionate 
vision and dawnings of the heart. The eighteenth century, 
until Biake came, had ignored all tliat. Dickens forgot 
nothing that he had felt in childhood or 5 "outh, and he set it 
down, now and tJieii directly, but oftencr and better in artistic 
form. The signs of this power an^ felt jn the opening of Oliver 
; its perversion is seim Jii tlii' patlios, and its fidelity in the 
Marchioness passages, of The Old Caviufitty Shop ; its advance, 
still dashed with failure and the maudlin, in Doyyihry avd Sort; 
its d(*epest reach in CopprrjhJd ; its fullest inventive effort, as 
distinct from ihc gift of melloving rominiscenr*e, in the tale of 
Pj]. ; and ]>ossibly its utmost flelu*a( v in that, of the old-young 
Esther Siimmersoii, in Blntk Uouj^v. E-IIut is at times th(‘ 
mere nioulhpit'ce of tlie iiujiatieiit male hiimoiinsl wlio created 
her. But. otherwi-e sht' .‘stands out, in the sharpness of }icr 
sight and tlie timid dignity of her language, as an authentic 
‘ portrait of a young lady ' The teminiiu* east ot her English 
is unerring, like tliat of Little Dornt. in her t w('> letters to Arthur 
Olennani , and Di(*ken- can WTite his be'st when he is thus young 
by proxy. 

First, Caddy declared (and would at first declare nothing cl^e) 
that I was the best advi.scr tluil ev*T was kimwn This, my jK't said, 
was no news at all , and thi.s, / said, of coiirse, was nonsense. Then 
Caddj’ told us that sh(‘ \\as Lrcang h» be iiiarncd m a month , and 
that if Ada and I would Ik.' her hi idesni aids, .she was the haj»piest 
girl in the world. To lie sure, tins ^vas news uidecxl , and I tliought 
we never should liav(‘ done talking about it, ve had so luiich to say 
'to Caddy, and ( addy had so much to say to us.. 


VI 

Dickens does not repeat himself much, and each of his 
amazing shows has its own colour and atmospliere. Through- 
out, indeed, he is the reporter and ob.^erver , and the reformer, 
the exposer, is never far off; and always, however much he 
may deal in pathos, he likes to leave a balance of geniality 
and laughter, or at lea.«t a happy finish for .somebody. But he 
never mixes these components twice alike, or uses the same 
mould again. The Posihninom Papers of the Pickwick Chib 
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(1836-7) is his first real book (succeeding the JSketchen by Boz), 
and it is one of the most disarming works in the world. Loosely 
built, it has all the plot that it needs, the one definite busmess 
being to get the hero into the hleet and out again with due 
comic plausibility. This is done, and thus are discovered the 
author’s treasures of human sympathy, and not merely of airy- 
grotesque invention. The plan, for the rest, is the old w^ander- 
iiig one of Smollett, for it is all episodes. Pickwick, if we leave 
out tlie interpolated tales, is still known bj" heart by many 
persona after some eighty years' interval. Of not many ijoveL 
can this be said . of fewer still written by a youth of twent > - 
four , of no other work by Dickens can it be said, except perhaps 
CopprrJUld. Pickwick is harmonious , then' is nothing in tlie 
indignation, in the kindliness, or in the tempered pathos to jar 
upon its comic world , and there is little as yet of the ramping 
against n^al abuses, staged on an unreal scone, that besets iir, 
afterwards. The workhouse evils ^ shoAm in Oliver Txnst 
(1837-8) were, or had been, real enough, and its opening chap- 
ters are in classic Engli*-!!!. Hut there is an unhappy plot, 
which involves a melodrama'; and thc' thieves' den in one way, 
like the murder in another, destroys Ihe credence that has b(»en 
gained. These scenes belong to the repertory of the jiubhc 
reader, wiih its spe(*ial laws of illusion anrl entertainment. 
There Fagin shines, like hts companions. Sometimes the spirit 
of Pickwick gleams out in the book, as in the story (eh xxvi.) 
of ‘tVmJu'y duckweed, wlio kept a public -house down Battle- 
bridge way ' and stole three hundred and twciity-st*\cn guiiu'as 
from himself. ’ 

A lugger <*aiivas, a grosser liandhng, iijfipcar in 7V/c Life attd 
Adxxnturef^ of Nicholaf^ Nickhhy (1838-9). Much of the book 
is smudge or glare , the famous satire on the sclaiols is glare, 
but is all the better for that, and did its work , in fact tlu' farce 
or comedy of Dotheboys Hall is as far beyond praisf* as the 
usurer Ralph and the half-witted Smiko are beyond toleration. 
The ('rummk's troupe and the other cheery eccentrics arc also 
farce ; but it is gentle fari*c, and moreover it is the farce of 
reality. Dickens next planned his awkwanl periodical, MaMer 
Hymphrey's Clock (1840-1), m which ho brought back, rather 
spectrally, Mr. Pickwick and the Wellers , and out of this 
venture sprouted two stones, Tkc Old Curwf^ity Shoj) (1840-1) 
and Baruaby lludqc (J84J), In the former talc there is no real 
plan ; and it is built, rather unluckily, round the fortunes of a 
single idealised figure, ' the lonely figure of the child with 
grotesque and Avild, but not impossible compaiiiona.’ The 
VOL. II. O 
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earlier dreams and terrors of Nell arc described with great 
beauty, and do not, like her later troubles, provoke any revul- 
sion in the reader. Dickens thought he w^as strong-minded in 
doing violence to his feelings and killing the child, but in fact 
he w’^as only the more sentimental for that ; and he earned 
universal favour accordingly. For the rest, The Old Gmwsify 
Shop is ncli in humours of different and even of discordant 
kind. The enormous comic brutality of Quilp and the Brasses 
is covered up, and much more than purged, by the splendour of 
the extravaganza ; hwt the humaner fun of Swiveller and the 
Marcliir)ness, were it ](\ss excellent, would be killed by sucli 
neighbourhood. The jiicture of the tranipers, C'odlin and 
Short and Mrs. Jarley, likewise, is too real to be discomfited 
even by their contact with tlu* old man and ( hild. those crea- 
tures of dream. In Barnahy litulyi there is much of Dickens's 
best and worst ; landscajie, tovmscape. mobs, nightmares and 
madness, melodrama, and plenty ol the eruel-grolesque, in 
W'hich he excels. We havt* said that lu* follows Scott, and that 
well ; but he got uj) his dneunients , unlike Sc*ott\s, they had 
not fermented long in tlie brain Then' is in the book the 
fever of romantic prose ; and then' is also, especially in tlu* 
Newgate scenes, the spell of the tht*atre and t-hi* scene-painter. 
The figure of the hanged hangman Dennis would have suited 
Sir Henry Irving excellently. There is also a senseless travesty 
of Lord Chesterfield Still, the story shows a marked and 
splendid expansion of Dickens's descriptiA^' powder. 

Considered as a book, Thr Ltff and Adrt ntnro'-i of Martin 
Chuzzkwit (] 84^3-4) is noarh as bad as it ean be , incoherent, 
long drawn out, full of fals(* intensity. But no matter , it 
lives, by virtue of Pecksniff and (Jamp and Taplcy, vith 
Mr. Mould in the background, and with Mrs. Harns—- one ot 
those ‘ forms more real than living man,' ever in the wings. 
These classic pi'rsonagcs are nt ver silenced or abaslicd by the 
incongruous lowering atinospliere , and the boarding-house 
humours are observed to perleetion, are not mere fantasy at 
all. The ghastly but specious eancatiin' of American manners 
in this story had been prepared for by the author's Am^tricay} 
Notes for Oeneral Circulation (1842) 

In 1843, as though tired of Newgate, Dickens produced A 
Christma^^ Carol in Prose, the precursor of The Chimes, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, and the lik(\ With these may be grouped 
a dozen short pieces of sundry dates, imdiiding Mrs. Lnrijwr s 
Ijodqings, Mugby Junction, The Haunted House, and The 
Haunted Man, In some of the ‘ Christmas ’ talcs, full as 
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they are of his goodness and joviality, he whips the sentiment 
to death ; but Two Ohost Stories and their compiMiions are 
capital, clear-cut essays in the popular-supematural— a kind 
in which the fancy works through precise detail, and not by 
suggestion : Defoe, not Coleridge, being the literary ancestor. 
Others of tliese sketches are like bits of the novels, and J\lrs. 
Lirriper is worthy of the bevst ot the novels. Dickens Ls a j>ast 
master of the idiom of landladies , tliat of ' The Eillickin ' in 
Edwui Drood (‘ coals by the fire, or y>cr the scuttle ') being cpiitc 
different from Mrs. Lirriper s. It is a jiitv he seldom put his 
whole strength into the short story. 

Another long book, deplorable in its idea, but saved b\ a 
humliXMl virtues, eame out in 1S47-S irith the Fnnt 

of Dornhey and Soi}^ WholvsfiJi\ Rdotf. tntd /or ExporUitnw--- 
let us iKiw and then give the full tai etious litlc^ ^ of th(‘ earliest 
copies. Habldt Browne,*-^ or ' Pliiz,' the faithful congenial 
draughtsman, who has given eyes to tJie readers ot Dickens, 
made a score of shots at the visage of Mr Ik'inlx'v, each of 
them more real than anything in the text. T}u\\ are distinct, 
side -whiskered persoiiag<*s, of an arrogant c ast. , in tli(» book, 
Mr. Dombey is abstract Pride and Woidth, <loomed to (hdeat. 
There might be th(‘ legend on this Lucih^r • ‘ How art. thou tallcn 
from Lombard Street ' ’ The various lines of action radiate 
from Mr. Dombey, and the other persons are planted at various 
social distances from him, some of them bcjiig as affronting 
to the reason as Mr Carker, some as wholly lifelike as Susan 
Nipper, some as real — ^in a world only slightly fanciful — tis Mrs. 
Pipchin or the Bhmber household. The tale is really" a satire 
on education and not on pride ; a putting-to-school of jianmts 
and instructors. A fig for genteel training, and lor the (b’ceks 
and Romans, and for tJibbon, and for dejiortment. * Educate the 
heart and conscience, and the reason will look after itself. Tins 
IS not quite a reasonalile view ; but it had to be uttered, and it 
IS echoed often enough in the fiction of the time , it is also the 
moral of David ( 'oppcrfeld. A similar note is struck in Poukn // is 
(1848-50), in Jane Eyre (1847), and V ifUtie (185:1); and, with 
a dash of obtrusive manliness, in Hughes’s Tom BrowiTa 
School Days (1857). The next step was to educate the reason, 
the thinking animal, as well ; is it not vTitten in The Oideal 
of Richard Feverd (1859) ? 

After some years Dickens finished The Pn^onal History of 
David Coppcjfidd (1849-50), where the story of fhc‘ making of a 
man is told from within, by the man hinisi4f, by the author, in 
reminlseence which he uses freely, hke clay upon the wheel. 
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The bad and the good teachers are described ; but the true 
school is love and experience. There is a wonderful harmony 
of tone in most of David Copperfield ; it is attained by the art 
which has released the writer from his own remembered 
troubles. He has now expressed them. The sorry home and 
school have served thoir turn if they have educated the 
humourist — the man, that is, who can Jifr, them without ‘ seeing 
them red ' ; all such things, indeed, may serve, if only you can 
survive them, and if you are tough and are Charles Dickens. 
The blots, or rather blanks, in this noble and genial book, which 
in spite of them all is a great classic*, need httle eomment to-day. 
The seduction story is a sad waste of power, and so are the 
aflEairs of the Strong and Wieklb^ld households. But, once 
we are clear of these tangles, we i‘an think of few stones by 
Dickens, or by anyone else, so full of refreshment and humanitj" 
and changcfuiiicss, and also of veracity in drawing. Traddlcs 
and IVIisH Trntwood and Peggotly, however, are known tnith, 
wdiile Mr, Mieawber (founded though ho be on some filial 
memories) is fantastic truth, superbly conceived, and, if wc 
think of it, triumphant through slicor mastery of diction. 
Mrs. IVLeawber is more subtlj" managed, but she js of the same 
world. David Coppirjifld is usually said to show Dickens's 
invention, as well as his heart and style* , at their liighemt ; but 
his alleged dechne of power must be examined wanly. 

vn 

In spite of editing, travelling, house-building, and }>ublic. 
readings, Dickens wrote hard for twentj more yc*ars after 
Copperfield y producing seven sr>hd books and manj' detached 
papers. On many of these there n\st.N the shadow' of forced 
labour. But the kinds of failure and success that he courted 
are new ones. He never again jiroduced a figure with the 
large, old, comic values, the unsummoned ease, of Mrs. Gani]) 
or Micaw'ber. His natural high .spirits sank or became more* 
fitful. He changed Ins w'ay of work and even his style of 
title, dropping the ‘ life and adventures ' and the ' [lersonal 
history,’ and trying to make* more of plot. Is his study of 
intrigue and of led-up-to situation or climax, a makeweight 
for a decay in freshness, or is it an advance in craft, betokening 
a really tightened hold on structure ? It is both ; but his 
experiments greatly vary in eflet*tiveuess. In Bleak Hou^e 
( 1862 - 3 ) the intrigue is a laboured nothing ; there is only the 
unity of tone, supplied by the bhghting Court of Clianccrj, 
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which tells directly or otherwse on every one in the book 
more or less. But this unity is soon marred by tlie way in 
wlneli different types of art, or of no-art., are jangled together ; 
and the effect is confusion. Tliere is the aristocratic world, 
a pure fabrication ; there is that of melodrama and detectives — 
Inspector Bucket is the ‘ pure idea ' of a detective, tlie original 
of many half -real copies ; there is the slum and hovel world, 
vith the boy Jo, and his jiathctic farce torn to rags , there is 
the true, broad, Pickwickian comedy of the young man Guppy ; 
and the delieate truth of t}ic‘ narrative of Estlier Summereon. 
This mixtur(‘, akmg with the skits on Landor and Leigh Hunt, 
(•lie of whom. w'(‘ saw', is genially and the other w'aiitonly por- 
1 rayed, <‘auses discomfort, though there is much refreshment 
by tlie w'ay. Hard For these Tivus (IS54) has no 

special plot ; it is pamjihlei fiction, and full of the author’s 
geiKious wrath, but is most mecluuucal of liis w'urks . 
the scene is the Ncirtli (Vunitry, winch he read up and saw, 
lait hardly kiu^w' 

Litile Ikfrut (1857-8), in lesjiect ot structure, iiuident, paint- 
ing, sarcasm, sentiment, and humour, is an e])itome of tlie 
true and false in Dickens. TJu' plastered-on fashionable scenes 
are <lisinal satire , the fonigii ones, vivid enougli, fall among 
his travel notes, and t here is an intcnise realisation of Marseilles 
heat and grime in the overture. The (Tuel rhetoric of old Mrs 
(lemiam is as stilled and ])ainful, as tlie talk ol ‘ Young John,' 
who wTJt(*s epitaplis <ni his disconsolatr* s(*lf, and of Mrs. 
Gemu’al, wlio is one of the best of Dickens's slenderer cari- 
catures, IS excellent. The })opulatiou (»f Blei^ding Heart Yard, 
tlie J‘*l(»rnislies, .Paiieks, and Naiidy are all real. TJie tender 
c*onct*ption of Little Dorrit herself is, alas, overmuch fingered 
and talked about , wliile the still rarer oiu* of the Father 
of th(‘ Marslialsea, wath bis atknidant troupe, is mostly in 
])i‘rfect kee[)ing. There are great riches in Little Dorrit. The 
tale has it^^ ow”!! kind of unity, going round as it d(»es from the 
Marslialsea to the Marsh alsea , and a like device appears in 
the next tw'o stones. Li A Tale of l\ro Cities (1859) there is 
avow'edly a new' method The plot w^ill bear little scrutiny ; 
but the w'cight is laid on situation and incident — ‘ the interest 
pounding the characters in its own mortar and beating their 
interest out of them.’ The characters, says the' author, are 
to be true to nature, yet ‘ such as the story should express 
more than they should express themselves by dialogue.’ The 
jerky alternation of French and English scenes once more 
suggests a playw'riglit wlio never came to his own. The poster- 
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hero, Carton, with one foot on the tumbnl-edge, m the worst 
concession ever made by Dickens to the sentimental gallery. 
In the mob-scenes he does not so much imitate as adulterate 
Carlyle , but this part of the book is saved by its vehemence 
of colouring and rapid huddling of episode on episode. Its 
real value, how'ever, lies in the quieter passages — the coach- 
ride, the Dover inn, the musty jieaee of Tellson’s Bank ; once 
again recovered the atmosjihere of old English places, now 
long swept away. Dickens did not carry the historical novel 
far. or cmlarge its boundaries for others. 

In (heat Expcvtatwhn (1800-1 ) Dickens regains his full power. 
Pip returns to liis village', and to the memories of the splendid 
and sternly tnitlilul opening in the misty marshes. At 
Lytton s instance,^ the author trifled with his intuitions and 
put a stock happy ending in place of the natural melancholy 
one ; wdiich is, however, extant. But none of his books has 
a better jilan , and tlie central theme, the return of Magwitch 
the convict the unknown endow^er of Pip, is protoiiiidly 
wrought- out ; wdiile the small and uppish, but not unteacliuble 
or gracclt'ss, nature of Pip himself is self-rt'vealed with an art 
that in Dickens is um(|ue ; — ^for David (V)pporfie]d, after all, 
has no particular character. Much of Urcat Expectations has 
all the tnith, and no more than the violence, of life. The 
business of the mad lady jars with the rest, lail is good in the 
ghastly -fantastic style, and we are reconciled to Miss Havisham 
by the lies that Pip UAh about licr (‘ four dogs . . . immense 
. . . fought for veal cutlets out of a silver basket '). In Our 
Mutual Friend (1864-5) the secret is soon and purposely given 
aw'ay to the reader : the identity of John Harmon with the 
mysterious lodger. But this interest palls, and has to be 
made out w^ith bloodshed and tangled tales of lost wills ; and 
also wdtli the Immours of Wegg, Venus, and the Boffins. All 
this is excrescence, but, as often happens with Dickens, the 
excrescence is the best part, together with the comedies of the 
Wilfer household, and witli the genuine horror and sombre 
poetry of the river scenes. 

In the fragmentarv Mystery of Edwin Brood (1870) the story, 
remaining as it does a mystery, takes fast hold of us , but it 
is not clear wdicther Dickens himself knew’^ how to solve it ; 
a point for which the many sequels that have been essayed 
do not allow*. If he had a rounded and watertight plot in his 
brain from the first, it w*as almost for the first time. Other- 
wise the storj- show*s a growing power of portraiture, — ^not, 
indeed, in the sketch of the opium-drinking, psalm-singing 
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criminal, but in the lawyer, the ch^rgyman, the sehooldame, 
and the .stonemason. The hltle heroine is unwouiedly real,* 
and Dickens '.s early Roche.ster memories give a delicate grace 
to the composition. While he was writmg Edwin Drond he 
died • 

an event world-wade, a unique of talents siiddenl}" extinct . and ha.s 
‘ eclipsed,’ we too may say, ‘ the harmless gaiety of nations ’ 
the good, the gentle, high-gifted, cver-fnendly, noble-hearted 
Dickens — every inch of him an Honest Man 

The speaker, Carlyle, had not always been so generous ; but , 
as so often happened, he came right — rather late, it is true — 
w'hen speaking of the dead. 


vm 

Dickens is great in many things — ^in portraiture, scenery, 
situation, drolleiy. The w'orst. of him as a story-teller is not 
that he ravels up his plots, but that lit' likes to impute his own 
kindliness to the scheme -ot things, rather than to show how 
the events would really work out under the eonditions sup- 
po.sed. He is swayed J»y las actor-manager's notions of ivhat 
the public will endure m the way of an ending. It must be 
either good, or else, as in .4 Tale of Two ('ities, gr.iudio-.e. 
Oliver Twist is saved. Bamaby reprieved, and so on, whether 
the event is likely or not.. This is as good as to droivn the 
facts of life in drink. I’o make up. lie falls back on all manner 
of ealnnuties and deathlieds by the way, which are popular 
enough ; but he thinks lie must take out the taste of them 
at the conclusion. Of course tragi -comedies sometimes really 
happen, and, w'hat is more, they are good subjects for art ; 
as in David Copjierfield, where the hero is dismissed while 
still young, and is ivell requited for Ins trials. But Dickems’s 
habit of mind in these matters puts liim in a different class, 
considered as a reporter of human affairs, from Thackeray and 
Balzac, because it makes us lo.se confidence in him. Will it 
be said that this is to take his pupjiet-show too .seriously, and 
to apply the higher criticism to the rciiertorv of Mr. Vincent 
Crummies i No ; for Dickens Ls a great representer, often a 
great writer, “ a uniqm of talents,' and he does not ask for 
indulgences which imply contempt. Nor does he need them ; 
he recovers himself, even against Thackeray and Balzac, in 
fifty ways, by his humanity and geniality and truth. Three 
of his books suffice to estabhsh such a claim — Pickwick, David 
Copperfield, and G-rcat Expectations ; nay, any one of them 
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sujffices to do Ro. The story of Mr. Kdkwick and Jingle, the 
reception of Da\id by liis aunt, and the return of JVIag^Wtch 
to the chambers of Irtp, almost suffice by themselves. Such 
scenes show an amazing clearness of heart and sureness of 
expression. They stay in the mind, while so many other 
scenes in Dickens show merely a great faculty working in ^he 
void and without substance and falling back on vehement 
words. The difference between Dickens and the creator of 
Becky Sharj) is that he is in essence a poet, although verse is 
foreign to him, and although he is a jioet who easily goes 
wrong in Ins prose. He is a passionate creature, ever strain- 
ing towards the lyrical. Wlien this element is i-ontrolled by 
his humour and his simple lovi^ of mankind, then it really tells 
and insjares, and then lie is at his best. The pathos of Dickens 
is generally right when it is kej)t undi r and fairly jested with, 
or relieved by sheer good humour and benevolence, as two 
passages may show. The first is from ('nppvrjirld * — 

I was troubled by un misgniiig that- it was young iii me to respond 
to her emotions, i had never laughed and cried in all my life, I 
dare say, not even to her, more freely iliiui I did that monimg 

‘ Barkis will bo so glad,' .'■aid Peggotty, \dpmg her eyes with her 
apron, ‘ that it ’ll do him more good than pints of liniment. May I go 
and tell him you are here V Will you come up aud see him, iin dear ’ 

Of course I would . . He receixed me with absolute (‘nthiisiasm. 
He was too rheumatic to be shakc'n hands with, but ho begged me 
to shake the tassel on the to]) of his niglit-eap, which 1 did must 
cordially. When I sat down by the side of tlie lx‘d, he said that it 
did him a world of good to feel as if he was d living me on the 
Blunderst-one road again. 

The other is the scene in which Sain Weller gives his old 
enemy the pint of porter in the Meet ■ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Job, ' but theae soil of tlungs are not easily counter- 
feited, Mr. W^eller, aud it is a more painful process to get them up.' 
As he spoke, he pointed to his sallow sunken cheeks, and, drawing 
up his coat-sleeves, disclosed an arm xxhich looked as if tlie bone 
could be broken at a touch ; so sharp and brittle did it appear 
beneath its thin covering of flesh. 

Here for the first time is fully seen the magnanimity of Samuel 
Weller and of Charles Dickens : and the beginning of Oliver 
Twin deepens the same impression ; the English, as I have 
said, being noticeably pure and unforced. And this suggests 
another trait of Dickens as a humourist — which is his great 
profession after all, and his title to glory. 
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The best of his creatures, wht^ther on the greater motile or the 
Jesser, whetlier PecksnifiE's or (^argerys, an* trjiinjpliH of style 
rather than of (*haracter-drawing. They are tlien* in order t<) 
.^pcak ; they have no real interplay witli the oth(T characters, 
or, if they have, it is in order to tliniw their own speecli into 
relief. Nor do they truly touch the action, which is often 
insignificant or unreal; or again, when they do touch it, as 
when Mrs. Gamp assists at the exj)osure of Jonas, there is a 
dissonance. Well, the wordcraft of Dickems, tin* energy and 
keeping, the resource and wit, with wliK'h he fabricates the 
right style for tliem all, is the woiid(*rfid thing. It is never 
quite tlie language of this earth, but some thing better, whicli 
he has caught up and sublimed out of what he has actually 
heard ; and is coloured too, no doubt, by some inveterate 
manner of his own. Needless to give* examples of this gift , 
they are the things tliat everybody best remembers. ‘ Le 
style, e'est rhoiume meme,’ is true of Dickens's jKTsonages. 
A minor application <d this giit is sc'cn in Ins use of incohereucf* 
in speech- ,i liaid thing to" manage. There is Mrs. Niekleby, 
who gets on (uir nerves as if we wen* her own children But 
the triumph in this field is Flora Finelnng. with her iinjicdhng 
neglect of tlie rules. Here ' le style, e'est la fcininc iiKMiie ’ ; 
she is introduced scented with spirit-s, and dowrly, and bursting 
with sentiment ; but as the chaos of words whirls quicker, we 
begin to sc(‘ licr slin'wdiu'ss <»! he.iit . 

‘Gall it not kindness,’ rcturm‘d Flora, gi^ine her au )]ont*st kiss, 

‘ for you aJ^vays wen* the best and dc‘aicst little tiling that ever was 
if 1 may take the liberty and even lu a iiioiicv ]Hiiiit of \ n w a saving 
h(‘ing Conscience itself tliougli 1 must add iiiucli more agreeable 
than mine ever was lo me for though not 1 ho]K* more hiii(lcu(*d 
than otlu*r people’s yet I have always found it far icadicr to make 
one iiTicomfortable than comfortable an<l evidently taking y great 
pleasure in doing it but I am Avandcring. 

Her foil and companion, ‘Mr. F s Aunt,' the unforgettable, 
utters no more than one hundred and thirty-seven words, and 
eleven sentences, all salient, in the course of Ltftle Dorril. 
The diction of Mr. Micawber, of Mrs. Wilfer, cj Mrs. General, 
of Mr. Pumblecliook, or of Mr Pecksniff, ih <»f a different mint ; 
they all practise varieties of what may be called domestic 
oratory , no two are alike ; but behind them all, perhaps, lie 
the memories of Dickens the reporter, who had listened to 
speeches made in the Cbrnmons or on pulilic c»cca.sions, and who 
had been bored by Gibbon, as the remarks of Dr. BUmber and 
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Mr. Wegg may demonstrate. Often this device drops into 
caricature ; the philanthropic Mr. Honeythimder, in Edwin 
Drood, is the latest example. -And tins kind of talk, whether 
amusing or not, is tlie exact opposite of Dickens's o^vn natural 
speech, as we find it in his short articles, and above all in his 
familiar lett(*rs, writtt*n t^) his family, or to Forster or Macready. 
These are all in the plainest manlj' strain ; improvised comedy, 
dashed'off description, quick anger or sorrow. Speaking to 
persons less intimate, or to the public in harangues, he is less 
natural , jii‘<l as lie often is in his books. But any faults in 
his letters are the faults of life. 

His stajile, narrative English is at its best m Copper- 

field , and a differenei' can be relt between his earlier and later 
works. In the first there is a freer, Ioosit haliit of words, good 
or bad, together with outbursts of sentiment and oratory, 
\vhieh are iiioslly bad Miit this habit gives way, after about 
the middle of tlie cc^ntiiry, to a more doggr^d (effort of the pen, 
to something more prejiared and mannered, and at times more 
painful. In the epilogue to The Old (hframiy Shop he chats, 
like Ooldsnuth, about the fates of Ins eliaraetiTs. But the 
opening of A Tale of Two or of Edwin Droody shows that 

he had moved away from this fortliriglit style to an (»dd, half- 
satisfactory one of ins own, pure enough in diction still, but not 
really so good, and what jiainters call ' tighter ' But even then, 
in The U ncomnien ial Trardb i\ \vht*n lie is speaking for himself, 
he comes back to himsi^lf, aiul to liis onguial fountains, which 
arise in the eighteenth century 


IX 

For that was where he got liis language. He never read 
mucli, either in childhood or afterwards , but from the first 
he read just wiiat w\as wanted for his unknown purpose. His 
literary ignorance has been deplored, and of course it narrowed 
his outlook. Speculation, jioetry, ancient or foreign letters, 
hardly existed for him. His Child's Ihstory of England is a 
revelation of crudity. But he did read the books that opened 
to him, in the past, that w^orld of English popular life w'hicli he 
W'as w^atching with all his eyes , and he rc^ad others which also 
ojiened the windows of the tiream world and of romance. 
I'liis double strain accounts for a good deal in his wntmg, and is 
to be traced m his two catalogues of his childish library. One 
IS to be found in David Copperfield, the other in The Unam- 
nurcial Travdkr (No. xv.). It consisted of stories, and he 
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cared for little else ; and they must be fictitious stories. Both 
the lists include Don Quixote and The Arabian Nighfs — ‘ that ’s 
for thoughts ’ ; and €lil Bias, which is for things. Between 
them, the lists further contain Tales of the Oenii, on the one 
score, and, on .the other, Tom Joyies (‘ a child's Tom Jones, a 
harmless creature ’), and the three chief tales of Smollett. 
The Vicar of Wakefield is also there, for idyll , but the pathos of 
Dickens was little chastened by memories of Goldsmith. 

It is agreed that he got his English, whu h for the most part 
is sound and good — ^not jiieked or It-anied, nor yet vernacular 
to a fault — ^from his conversance with these writers. It is 
meant for every one, m drawing-rooms, or in the backwoods , 
most of it w^ould be quit-e intelligible to most of the people in 
his own books. His vj(*i\s of speech — -dissolute sentiment, 
blank verse, and the rest — ^increase^d his vogue at the time, and 
carried him to the ends of the earth ; but they did so on the 
wings of his virtues. When his truer and higher imagination 
is at w ork, he gets the hill benefit of his sound stock of Lmguage, 
and becomes a classic writer. Tlu^ w^ord ' mystical ' may 
surprise in its ajiplication to Dickens, but the element is there 
It IS sometimes jiresent whvn his characters have taken bold 
of him and he is describing tlieir dejiarture or arrival, without 
strain or big w'ords. When the two old lirotJiers Dorril die, 
they are, wdiilst yet iinburied, ‘ eijually removed by an un- 
travelled distance trum the teeming earth and all that it con- 
tains, though soon to he m it.’ These stiokes ari‘ found 
oflcncst in Copprrfield , and the language nses to the need. 
Now^ and then Dickens approaches the grand style David ia 
born at tin* end of the first chapter, and his aunt Trotw’ood 
has giMie off m dudgeon that he is not the little girl on whose 
appearance she had uisistcd. 

No I lay 111 niy basket, and my mother lay m her bt‘d , but 
Betsey l^otwoffd Doppertield was fur ever in the land of dreams and 
shadow's, th<‘ tremriidnus region whence I had so lately tiavelled , 
and the light iqiun the window our room she me out iijKm the 
earthly bourne of all sueh travellers, the mound alK>M* the ashes and 
the dust that once w'as he, without w'hom 1 had never been. 

The last phrase is bke Dante, but it may possibly be an echo 
from Tennyson’s lines To J. S To be on the alert tor such 
things, and to dLsengage them from the choajier handiwork, is 
one of the great pleasures of the reader ot Dickens ; tliey show 
the fullest reach of his soul and language, and they take us 
beyond the soul and language of his eighteenth -century masters. 
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His debt to those masters has often been reviewed. The 
influence of Fielding is obvious, but lies chiefly on the surface. 
l^Helding gnVe Dickens a model for the ])ortra.yal of some of the 
things that lie saw The landlady, the ostler, the tunikey, 
the humours of the* iiin-j^ard and the road and the coach, arc 
their common quarry. Of a jjorjtilliun or waiter both could say 
— or they could say between them — ‘ By the Lord, we knew ye 
as well as he that made ye,’ The easy deep irony of Fielding, 
however, is almost absent from Dickens's farce and satire , 
there is n(»t Fielding's vision — whu'li is not unlike Chaucer’s — 
of lif(* as it eternally is upon tlie highwa 3 "s , but all kind of 
hapjiv fantasies have eonu^ in instead. Also Fielding is 
e(‘onomical, and onU" srems (-oniidential , wliik* Dickens can be 
wasteful, and keojis nothing back. Hi* rcallj' gets more from 
Smollett — ^not only his delight in externals and riot, but. his 
idiom for gO(»J pLiin narrative. J^Thaps his healthy hatred of 
abuses is touclu'd bv the same luiluenee. Sinolk^tt is loud, 
aerid, and il(‘rative, csjiecially wh(*n he deserdios the evils of 
the navy, and Dickens also tilts at a hundred \\(»rm -eaten 
institutions The stud^’ of StiTiie (mh also be notit cd, in tliat 
lingering (mumeralion of ( ver^^ movenuuit and gesture, wlueli 
Dickens uses tor humorous or grotesque effects The con- 
tortions ot Mjgirs, in Barnnhy Jiudge, take half a page to set 
forth. But th(‘ same ('ff(‘i‘t is found in the description of 
Samued Weller, wiien he came on ]\lr. Pickwick wandering about 
the hotel in search of Ins propel room * 

‘Good night, air,’ replied Mr Weller He i)aused when he got 
outside the door— shook hia head— walked on- -.stopp(*d smith'd 
the candle— shook his head again and tinally proeeedetl shnvh" to 
his chamber, apparently buried in the profoiindest meditation 

But no tale of borrowings takes us tar witli Dickens, who 
has the virtues, and wdio made the mistakes, ot a great original. 
It has been found jiossible to n^jicat tlie mistakes. 01 the» 
virtues, one of the highest, whieJi he shares with Brownng 
and George Meredith, is cnergj' — the intoxication with his 
own fancy, which carries us ov<t so much dead ground easily. 
Another is the instinctive ‘ idealism ' already alluded to. This 
quality may nin to seed, into travesty, or sentiment ; it maj' 
produce the merest tract-patterns ; but still it is the essence 
ot his work, entering into all the best that he did, and har- 
monising his laughter which is in so many tones ; covering up, 
if anything can, his amazing leaps from one plane of fact or 
fantasy to another ; and saving from transience, b}" the power 
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of form, the innumerable motionR towards gaiety and good- 
ness, and also towards healthy bitterness, whieh ho releases 
in the heart. •• 


The alliance between Dickens and William Wilkie <\»llinvJ 
(1824-89) began about 1855, and next year, in AH Hu Yiar 
lioHifd, appeared the short stones calk'd Aftn l><trk. Tlie Jinst 
*>1 Ifiem, ^4 Ti'irihly Sirangr Bed, i^ one ol tJie best of all the 
tales that depend on tJie craft of exciting horror without 
recourse to the supernatural. ‘ Bloiv Up with tJia Brig ' ' 
(1859) IS another example Collin'^, who had already prac- 
tised regular fictimi (Antonina, Basil) now knind his vein. 
His habit is to lead, with patience and infinite circumstance, 
on to a cahiulated <*risis. The suspense is ke pt uj) to the last 
minute, rollins melodramatised some of liis invc'ntiuns The 
Woman in White (1800), which deservc'dly made his namt* ; 
Armadale (ISfiH), the most involved and ilextiTous of all, with 
its nng of fierce Iheatra* pathos , and No Thoroughfare, which 
he wrote' with Dickens He made a plaj. The Froztn Deep, 
in whadi Dickens aited , and later recast it as a story , show- 
ing m this instance that ‘ tlie })lay ^ the thing,* and not the 
story. The two jilamicd and wrote, they staged and ach'd, 
several other })i('(*es in jiartnership. Both of them, as true 
VKitorians, usc‘<l fiction and the drama as a nu'gaphonc for 
their lujiiest wrath against Jiijustica* and bad laws. And tiolli 
dealt in the c<unedy u\ liumours , ])ut (\)ll]ns, who s(‘ldom 
even after ])rayer and lasting attains, to tJic' imagination and 
sjilendid wJuin of In ^ ma'-ti'r, <ln\ss(‘^ up aiuJ agnates his 
puj)p('ts with till' same kiial of ]HM’-.jstcnee. Tli('^\ an' not 
often aliv<‘, Init they liave the triek i>t moving with a show of 
life, (\uint Foseo, Faptain Wragge, and a h‘\\ meu'e, d(» live, 
at any rale under the footlights 'J'he story keeps them going , 
we have no time to watch them too strictly, ior it never fails 
or flags Another inherited featurt' is tlu' fondness for c'xhibit- 
ing eiMzed or fc'eble minds, ami the laliorioiis ‘ jisM-hology ’ 
of crime. Diekeiis, on his part, is anxiously engrossed in his 
later books, as we liavc' seen, with c'onxstniction, and the legal 
and eoiixseeutive mind of (Vdlins may liave l(*d him in that 
direction. 

Cblliiis, endowed with this sort of invention, became a 
maater-mason in story-craft. The Moonstone (JStJS) shows his 
highest reach. The plot embodies an almost poetic fancy, 
the figures print themselves undeniably and grotesquely on 
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the memory, and the secret is consummately kept and dis- 
closed. In the wake of The Moo^iMohc came Man mtd Wife 
(1870), The New Ma^gdalen (1873), and The Law and the Lady 
(1875). These are jjamphlet-fietjon, tilts against the English 
marriage law and various taboos of the time ; well -conceived, 
generous tracts, and all the more transitory for that reason, 
and yet always craftily managed as to tJie intngue. Some of 
Collins’s best situations and passages are found m these 
secondary tah^s. He wrote much afterwards {The Tivo Des- 
tinies, The lilaek Rohe, etc ), of which little count can be taken 

It is unlucky that there an^ not mon* novels like The Mexin- 
stone in tlie world. For another such work wg would sacrifice 
a hundn‘d iriininal narratives of real life. The Moonstone is 
not n^al at- all , it is so congiiiouslj^ and precisely unreal that 
Aristotle would have placed it high among the ‘ jirobable 
impossibilities ' that are the life of a lablt^ Not, j>erhaps, so 
high as his favourite tale of (Edipiis, which does not appeal 
to him through its poetry. fiispiratif>n and tragedy are not 
words to use about The Moonstone Jt is for the amusement 
of the brain l^'or pure conduct it is hard to match. In 
Armadale the reader is let early into the mere seeret, though 
not into the w'ay in w'hieh it- will fatally w'ork out. In The 
Woman in White he is let, not so soon, into the knowdedge 
of w^hat has happened, hut how it has happeimd he is not 
told until he reaches thi' contession of t'ount Fosco, which is 
given in the most dashing <*haplers ever written by Colhns. 
in 77ie Moonstone neither the whal, nor the fu)W’, nor the whither 
is revealed until the last Colhns is a master of the regular 
gambit of the detective story ; first the ' exposition,' then the 
crime, then a succession ot traps into wdiich the reader falls. 
One false plausible elut* no sooner le.ifls him to grief than he 
is up again snatehing at an(»ther , till at last the true one is 
put into his hand Jt lias lieen hidden all along in a host of 
small conditions and miademts. A better eye than our own, 
or than any of the characters jiossess, W'ould have seized it ; 
a super-Sergeanl t'uff w'ould have sedzed it. The usual mystery- 
maker gives the sujier-Sergeant no ehance from the first ; has 
not the wit t-o i'ontnvo the evidence and falls back on gore 
and miracles. (Jolhiis is so consistent Jind clever that he gives 
a kind of pleasurable false satisfaction to the reasoning faculty. 

Over other such practitioners, of the Gabonau type, who 
may be named with him as layers-out of mazes, he has the 
advantage of being a writer. Fineness or magic of style do 
not come into the question ; still he is a definitely good and 
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resourceful writer, a kind of minor Macaulay among noveliste 
in his clearness, his marshalling power, liis use of words. 

Miss or Mrs. ? (1871), one of his ‘ stones in outhno,' a rajiidly 
and concisely filled -in scenario, shows this, as well as (V)llins's 
other gifts, admirably. Liki* Macaulay, too, lie iterates 
,con(lemnably, and is painfully mannered, especially when 1 k‘ 
IS trying to bo passionate. Miss Gwilt's diary, in Armadalv, 
is a case in point. Rut in pres(‘nting a violent scene or action, 
lik(‘ tlie burning of tlie chundi willi the villain inside it (in 
The Woinan in White) , or the chase through London by tlic 
Indians of the ])hi]anthropist who took the Moimstone , or 
the attenijited {xusoriiiig <»f Armadale in the sanatorium by 
a letlial, ri‘gulat(‘d gas . and iiirther, in tlu^ studious painting 
of sinister landsca])e (always, of cours(\ with tJu‘ ‘ patludic 
fallacy’ rampant) in harmony with the human scene, or as 
an omen and rc'heai’sal <»f jieril , in such a<‘hievements (Wlms 
is curiously s<»litary. It is staging, no doubt ; but then few' 
can manage it so well. He is also a sound, honest seiiti- 
mentahst, and ready to provide a ha])])V marriage at the last 
for his criminal, if rc'iieiita’nt and a w't)man, like Magdalen 
Vanstono m No Nana . His tO(‘hiii<pu' was novel, and remains 
interesting, it it is rather formal Hi‘ makes gn^at parade ot 
chronology and topography : ilivides up his ' liooks,’ or acts, 
by periods of years , us(*s different narrators , traffics in 
letters, diaries, law reports, registers, settlements, wills ; likes 
a fateful, lurid Prologue and Epilogue , |»ractises in dream as 
j)n*sentimerit, and exhibits spectres (not always rationalised) , 
multiplies old tamily solicitors, blai^kiuailcrs, and (»t coursi* 
directives, descendants of Inspector Bucket 'rhcM‘ are 
familiar ))uppeks now, and much oulw^orii on all hands, but he 
jdies them with infinite solemn relish and address. Wilkie 
Collins IS much too good a wTitrr to sliglit .iiifl those who do 
not car(‘ for his w^alk ot fiction desi rvc some pity, but not 
mu(*h. 

How much (Vdhns advanced hi.-, jicculiar craft may be seen 
from tw'o ot lh<‘ best stories ot enigmatical crime written just 
before The Woman in White. They are w'orth notico still ; they 
arc Paul Fcrroll (1855) and Why Paul Fcrrall Killed his Wife 
(1860), by Mrs Archer (live. In Paul Ferroll it is clear to 
the reader from the first that the hero, a w'oman’s Ryronic 
man, a volcano coven'd with ice, is the real murderer , the 
story leads up to hi^- confession, wdiich he makes to save the 
innocent. But his motive is only vaguely indicated, and the 
second book, which justifies almost as much as it explains the 
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deed, was certainly wanted. The plot by which Ferroll is 
entrapped into his marriage, at the expense of his true love, a 
rather impossibly naif convent girl, is plausibly put together. 
Collins, however, would have derided this topsy-turvy sort of 
composition, and would have strewn dexterous false clues 
everywhere. Yet Mrs. Clive does not want for address and 
energy ; she works very liard at the business of ‘ painting the 
passions/ and the narrative carries us along. The ‘ passions ’ do 
not change, but their dn'ssing, like that of the hair and beard, 
varies 'with tlie decade, and we can stud}" it m books like this 
better, perliaps, than in greater writers. Mrs. Archer Chve 
stnltes higher in her V(T^e. which may a.s well lie mentioned liere. 
In 1842 slie published IX Poans Inj T, and to these, in 1856, 
were added others The whide garland js small, but it has not 
lost it.s colour, whii'Ii is ol a gentle grc}'. There is an old- 
fashioned finish, witli something of *Si*ott in it. and something 
of the Elf'gy m a (?ountrij ChnrchynnL in Mrs (live’s workman- 
sliij) : 111 Vniiv(\ and The VaJhy of the i/nrto, and The River 
Rea. TJie litth' ptf^liehc ballad called The Lady, with its ancient 
and infantine strain, is a success in a cliffidilt kind. The 
Queen s Ball is remarkable. The motto is : ' 1 hear that one 
hundred and fifty dead jieople wen^ in\uted to the ball, last 
Friday ' Ami they come , they move, unseen and unfclt 
waiths, among the dancers, scanning those they have left 
behind, unalile to reach them, and mostly sad at finding 
themselves forgotten * no verj reiondite idea this, but it is 
truly wrought out • 

Tiu’ij <ni Ins br(»{ihl Ih*^* pljanldiu mill'd, 

Jli'i p]i:intnm liair Ins busoni biushM, 

Her fond fiLiiliiHlK* shn mouthL 

his form around ; 

Hoi .my lip^ his vi^.asro kiss’d ; 

In vain, in \am ; no lIiovMbt h(. 

I»aok on tln‘ niomoiy of the past, 

Anil fc-hii must let it at lri«Jt, 

The ehoiish'd hop© that hIi© was ims^’d. 

A poetic strain nt fanta.-y, and one of an older stock — rooted 
as it IS in the ‘ novel of terror,’ or of ‘ suspense ' — is found in 
the Uncle Silas (1S()4) ot Joseph Sheridan Le Farm (1814-73), 
the Irish journalist and novehst. Le Fanu has to the full tlie. 
power of kt'eping the att<‘iitK'ii on the rack ; there is a toucli 
of Matunn in his gloomy fancy , and Avath much skill ho 
interests us in the sufTering heroine lu^rself, a young girl 'with 
no ]>arti(‘ular brains or 'will -power, yet capable of courage at a 
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pinch. His Maud Ruthyn is a thoroughly natural creature ; 
and the only criticism to be made is that the long-drawn-out 
warnings, presentiments, scares, and insults which beset her 
would probably have driven such a young lady clean out of her 
vits. Still, they do not ; and the final scene of attempted 
murder, where, by poetic justice or luck, the horrible hag- 
villain, and not the heroine, suffers from the hammer-spike of 
the brutal assassin, is one of the best-arranged things of the 
kind in Enghsh fiction. Uncle Silas himself, the assassin’s 
parent and prompter, is a somewhat made-up variety of a 
familiar type , he is a silvery, Mephistophelean, recluse, invahd 
old gentleman, who quotes French poetry and keeps an 
ingeniously-built death -chamber in his mansion. The other 
figures, the hoyden cousin, the lady of quahty, the waiting- 
maid, have much life in tiuuii ; and there is an odd dose of 
iSwedenborgianism in the book, remarkably unlike that in 
Balzac's Seraphita, But Le Fanu's knack is to produce some- 
thing of the atmosphere of supernatural dreadfulness, without 
ever resorting to the supernatural at all Lc Fanu writes 
well, though in no frugal style , and with a certain unction 
which keeps his story moving He wrote other stories, one of 
which, as will appear hereafter, may Wi*ll have supplied an 
idea for Jane Eyre. 

XI 

We saw that Swinburne, that acute judge of fiction, has 
given Collins his full due ; but still more apt was his judicious 
praise of Charles Reade. one of those popular writer', wlio have 
sometimes to be defended by the critic against superfine dis- 
taste. Reade ^ (1814-84) lived to see his great vogue over- 
taken by a reaction, for which there were several causes. He 
had gone on writing, often poorly, for years after lie had 
written his best. He had lived into the age when subtlety of 
drawing, reserve of tone, a studied rarity of language, and the 
philosophic background were the virtues admired in tlie novel ; 
and they were not Reade’s virtues. Though a master of 
narrative, he too seldom lets the story alone, but drops into 
excited commentary, like an author shouting from the stalls 
during his own play and harassing tiie audience. This is mere 
manner ; but two other features of Reade 's method exposed hto 
work to misjudgement. 

In the first place he proclaimed aloud that las tales were 
founded on producible documents drawn from real life. He . 
gathered, he pigeon-holed, he bequeathed for public inspection, 
VOL. II. P 
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great Stes of cuttings, references, and other evidence, to which 
he pointed in triumph as the pukhi brickwork of his edifice. 
He threw the brick at the heads of those who might question 
its solidity. He was somewhat mediaeval in his potions of 
literary property. Though he did not despoil the li'nng, he 
would convey a whole string of phrases from a page of Swift. 
It would have saved some trouble and credit to own such an 
obligation before he was forced to do so. Instead, Reade 
cried out that he had borrowed a dozen other things as well, 
and that his method wa.s that of Shakespeare and Mohere ; a 
plea which, owing to the change of taste, i.s not now conclusive. 
Still, he does not often use the very words of other authors. 
Manners and customs, plots and crimes and .scandals, incidents 
of gallantry or heroism, and above all examples of cruelty 
or legal oppression, are the material that he draws, with 
perfect rjglit, from his chppmgs. Rcade’s mass of papers 
seems to be no longer extant, and his ‘ sources ’ may funiish 
matter yet for many a dissertation. Those of The Cloister and 
the Hearth, his masterpiece, have been partly explored. 

In one sense the nature of Reade 's researches and of his 
dependence u})on them is neither here nor there. As an artist, 
he is simply to b<- judged by results, just as if he had never 
indicated his procedure Hut our knowledge of it throws hght 
on .some habits of his craft. It would be too much to say that 
the ' document ' never tlinists out it-s obstinate dog's-eared 
comers through his text, or that he never swamps his effect, 
in a mass of transcribed dc'tail. In The Wayidcring Heir the 
reports of an old state tnal are desperately cobbled into a 
delightful and promising id.\ll which had better have stood 
alone. But Reade, a hundred times, triumphs ovi‘r his own 
documents. His dull stretches come not so much when he is 
using the documents as when he is declaiming by the way. 
By the heat of hi.s ardent manly imagination he puts blood and 
life into the dead dossiers. He admired Zola, but his methods 
were fixed long before Zola had begun to publish His best 
work approaches the nobler ‘ naturalism ’ of La Debacle m one 
way, and the cunmng hteralism ot Defoe in another ; but the 
three writers labour differently at their material. The stitch, 
as housewives say, is not the same. The author of The Menwirs 
of a Camlier, indeed, hides his stitches altogether, and also 
himself, with an address that Reade cannot emulate ; though he 
nearly approaches it in the wonderful little sketch Jack of all 
Trades, the biography of aTvicious’‘performing elephant." But 
to Reade's cordial warmth and to his command of the heroic 
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Defoe is a stranger. And if even the author of The Cloister and 
the Hearth could not have described S^dan with the epical 
breadth and patience of accumulated stroke of La Debdcle, 
neither did he at his worst and weakest fall into the humourless 
absurdities of theory that begot the monster Fecondite. 

In the second place Reade, like Dickens and Colhns, is a 
fighting novelist ; the most vociferous, and not the least 
generous, of that regiment in his own time. He pillories the 
cruelties and abuses of the gaol, the madhouse, and the ship 
No doubt these things often usurp space and deform the story ; 
we may feel that the pamphlet -novel is out of date. But Eeade 
gams far more than he loses by his aggressive purpose. It is 
just his lofty and fiery wrath against legalised crime or authorised 
inhumanity that kindles some of his most splendid passages. 
Faat indignaho — promitK. TJic sufferings of the thief Robinson 
and of the immured sane flardie stii and sting the blood of the 
tepidest reader In dejiicting th(*se infernal ]>hononiena Reade 
often recalls Hugo himself by a phrase or a flash. Indeed, he 
conveys so shar])ly the s(‘nse of torture, of the blows thudding 
on the flesh and spirit of the victim, tJiat the identity of the 
persons is almost lost, and they become tyjies and jiatterns. 
So with his exhibitions of the brute in ]>ower, or of llif‘ brute 
undergoing condign jninislinieiit. His fervour against such 
ill-doing often remiiKls us of Macaulay s, who at the age of 
eighteen wrote to Ins father : 

When I cease to fec'l the injuries of others warmly, to dctcht wanton 
cruelty, and to feel my soul rise against oi)j)ressioii, [ shall think 
myself niiwoiiihy to be your s(»n 

Reade began as a playwright, and jiroduced six dramas, or 
melodramas, before turning to fiction. His first story, Puj 
Woffington (1853), was adapted from Musics and Faces, which 
he had written with Tom Taylor The same pair had com- 
posed The Lyons Mail, the only one of ReacleV dc^zen plays 
that has kept the stage. None of tlumi exist as literature. 
His devotion to the theatre helps to account for tlie ficqueiit 
glare and emphasis in his stories, and also for some of the 
dehcacy being rubbed off from Iils dialogue. But the theatre 
also taught him to hold the reader by a well-enehained series 
of breathless situations and passionate adventures. ‘ Without 
sensation,’ he says, ' there can be no interest , but my plan 
IS to mix a httle character and a httle philosophy with the 
sensational element.’ Peg Woffington is written m this spirit, 
and in many ways, though something of an extravaganza, 
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prefigures its successors. It contains a real woman, very like 
the historical Woffington, who dances through the scene, begins 
in farce, ends in serious comedy, and through all her mimicries 
and tempers keeps a heart of gold. Cibber is there too, and 
Quin, and not a little of tlie wit and smirk of Vanbrugh s plays 
\nthout their inhiiniamty. In Christie Johnstone (1853) there 
is another liraig and breathing heroine, a Scots fisher-girl 
this time * and here, too, with the sea-rescue, begin tliose 
passages of physical and mortal danger, and of combat with 
the elements or with the brute in human nature, wliic li wc»uld 
have made Reade a magnificent chronicler of war, and which 
afterwards are seldom absent from his page. 

The pro'duction of the next five ytais includes Readers first 
book on a large scale, It is Never Too Late to Mend (185G), of 
wliicli tlie scheme and characters are to be found in the puerile 
drama called Gold! The Australian scem\s, thougli full of 
life, cannot compare in authenticity witli Henry I^ngsley’s ; 
the clumsy villain and the glorifii'd prison -j)arson are not 
refreshing * Imt Robinson and the warders save the story. 
One skilful chapter, of more deeply-meditated drawing than 
the rest, Reade cut (uit of the novel and published afterwards. 
Tliis is the Aifiohtotjraphy of a I'huf. where tlie mixture of bald 
fact, stumbling style, and ilhterate rhetoric is w'orthy of Defoe. 
In another tali* of this jicriod. Love Mv Littlr Love Me Long, 
there is admiral>le stcuan-painling, and also feminine eomedy 
of no mean order. But Reach* reached his prime in the Sixties, 
with The Cloister ayid the Jltarth (18G1), Hard' Cash (18G3), 
Griffith Gaunt (18GG), and Foul Flay (18G8). He wrote for 
fourteen years more, and tilled half a dozen volumes with 
short stones or long, none of them of his }u‘st mintage, but 
few of them without precious metal. 

In lS5h lie began an historical novel called A Good Fight, 
the hero being the father of Erasmus, and produced it in 
Once a Week , quarrelled with Lew'es for Ins editorial blue- 
pencillings, and suddenly w'ound uji with a premature happy 
ending ; and then set to again, keeping most of the old material, 
though with verbal filings for the better, and thriftily using 
it up, or spacing it out, in a story four or five times as long, 
w'hich ends, not happily at all, but with proper dignity. This 
w'as The Cloister and the Iharth, Reado had chapter and 
verse for most of his recount me tion ; but his manner is the 
open-air and living maniKT of Scott, not the laborious manner 
of George Eliot. The book is as free as anything that Reade 
ever wrote from pose and author’s interruptions ; it stands 
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in a different class from all else that he wrote ; the whipping and 
stripping of contemporary abuses is excluded ; and the time 
and scene were almost ^urgin soil for the historical novelist. 
In wealth of life and colour, and in variety of generous in- 
vention, The Cloister and the Hearth is a treasure-house. In 
form it is a picaresque, or vagrant, story, but not without a 
plan. The adventures converge, after many a winding, to the 
superb final situation, where the parted pair meet, with tlieir 
child babbling between them. Sometlnng of strain, and some- 
thing of the over-scenic, may perha})s be found in these last 
passages ; more of the art of the ' gradual violin ’ may have 
been icquired for them than was present in Reade's .expansive 
and downright, though thoroughly noble, habit of portrayal , 
but he solves the deadlock of law and iiniim^laneo fitly in 
the only two ways that were possible, first (»f all by presenting 
characters that are capable of rising aliove it, aiul secondly 
by their sf)on ensuing rleatli. The child was Erasmus, to 
whose pictures of the tiiiu' KiN'ule acknowledges his debts. 

Of Readers other long stones none is better contrived, or 
fuller of life and ingenuity, Ihc'u Crijjith Gmnit, of which the 
time IS ‘ full a hundred y(‘nrs ago Englisli is gently old- 

fashioned. The fox-liunt, tli(‘ assizes, the country house, and 
the country are excellently drawn. Tlieri^ is a pale romanla* 
priest, but there is also a solid, stout, and convini ing on<‘ , and 
there is a daring plot, on the dubious point in which Swinbiinif' 
lias rc'markcd. (Jaunt, a rougliish squire witJi a streak of 
Leontes in him, but at first sight not otherwise basely com- 
jiounded, suspects Ins iiolile wife and the pale prii-st. lie goes 
off, begins to drink, and consoles himself by committing bigamy 
with a ‘ dove-eyed ' (Quakeress of humble birth. But all ends 
well, for a gentleman of title is found to marry the Quakeress, 
and the (daunts are reunited. We may think that the hound 
and weakhng CJauiit is too well rewarded , but his lapse is 
made fairly eredilile. and it is hard to agree with Swinburne 
that the story is broken-backed. In this book Rcade is re- 
markably frank for Ins time, and breaks down some of the 
canons of Victorian propriety ; and he is also perleetly clean, 
as usual. Griffith Gaunt, no\v httle read, is one of the best 
tales of its kind m all our chromcle. 

But Reade, as a rule, is not so strong in making a jdot^as 
he is in single scenes, situations, and even phrases. ‘ The 
captain w^as a patient but a tremendous man ' ; ‘ there came 
out blood and other essentials ' ; the event ' w'cnt through the 
hollow form of taking place.’ But he is greatest in episodes, 
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like the prison-floggings in It is Never Too Lode or the fight 
of Denys with the bloodhound. And there is the keeper in 
JoAk of All Trades, who stabs the \noked elephant with the 
bloody pitchfork ; and there is Jack Lambert of Glasgow, a 
real man, iJio savjoiir of drowning persons, who straightens 
himself out under water while dcs2)erate women chng to liim, 
and who ' works to the surface.’ 



CHAPTER XXII 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

I 

If a well-aimed blow on the brain eonld blot out from memory 
the whole of Thackeray ^ and no more, it would be like tlie 
loss of so mucli personal experience ; we could as soon forget 
our aunts and uncles, or the gentlemen in the office, as we 
could some of his personages. He is not always agreeable, 
but that does not falsify tlie (omjmrison ; he is always asking, 
m effect, why he r^houhi be agreeable. Scott and Dickens 
make us forget, and Tliackeray make^ us remember ; lew 
novelists produce the same st>rt of illusion. Yet few provoke 
the same questioiungs, or tlie same feeling of surprised satiety, 
which comes on ns after a long course of him. It is not that 
we get tired of being liit loo hard ; but of not being hit iiard 
enough ; nor that we want to get away into the world of poetry 
or fancy ; on the contrary, we want to see life as it is more 
fully than Thackeray lets us see it. There is much for which 
his even unbroken scone, his even comment on tht‘ scene, does 
not allow at all. He does not speak, or speaks only from afar 
and from without, of the life of thought and art, ot th(‘ ex- 
ploring solitary soul, of mystical rehgion, or of man’s impersonal 
hopes. In another Comedie Humanie we do get the sense of 
these things. To cavil in this way is really a triliute to 
Thackeray , it is to take him and his illusion seriously A 
writer like Trollope — ^no mean writer either — does not incite 
us to sulIi ({iicstions, or to demand more than lie jialpably 
offers. Only a man of quite exceptional })ower could cause 
this kind of discontent. 

One common cnticism passed upon Thackeray is not always 
fairly put. He is blamed for his trick of buttonhohng and 
preaching at us, and not letting his story suffice. The choric 
passages run to commonplace ; they arc like dull spots on a 
smooth bright mirror. Perhaps Thackeray was misled by the 
example of Fielding ; but then Fielding’s comments are on the 
level of his story, and most of Thackeray’s are not. We have 
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the strange sense that the recording and portraying mind is a 
powerful and creative one, while the reflective mind, playing 
upon the created scene, is of inferior quality ; as though the 
incident and the tail? came up from somewhere far within, 
while the comment was made by some other person of much 
less intelligence — somebody reading Thackeray. This feeling 
is a source of discomfort , and it is confirmed by his own refer- 
ences to his mode of composition. He often speaks of not 
knowing beforehand what his characters will say, or how the 
storj’ will go on. 

‘ I have no idea where it all comes from ’ . . . ‘ It seems as if 
an occult jiower was moving the pen ' . . " I don’t control my 

characters . . . ‘ I wonder what will hap[)en to Pendcimis and 
Fanny Bolton ’ 

And so all is well when the ' c)C(‘u]t power ' is at w^ork ; but not 
so well when the conscious senbe begins to prose on his own 
account about the vanity of things, or tlie smallness or nobleness 
(as it may happen) of w'omen, or vanished youth, or the insight 
of Jeames rigid behind his master’s chair. Even here, of course, 
Thackeray can shine ; and he docs shine, it we view' the draw'- 
back in its true light. 

For imagine Pcndcnnls or The Nevrornes with all the author’s 
lucubrations blacked out , and his w'orst faults will have 
vanished ^vlth them Attend simply to wiuit the Colonel, or to 
wdiat Helen Pendeiuiis, doe'^, suffer.'-, and says, and you wull think 
better uf them. Nor will Amelia seem mawkisli, or Dobbin too 
dull. Freed of disquisition, the patlio.^ of events and situations 
will come out the plainer. Thackeray, accordingly, is best 
when Ills narrator is an imaginary person — one of his own 
characters. Barrj^ Lyndon and Denis Duval are the chorus, 
but they are also the mam actors, and each has his own style ; 
the dramatic powei of the author is at wnrk. Perhaps Pendeimis 
talks too much hke Thackeray hini.self ; and Henry Esmond 
proses, but that is all in keeping. These narrators are most 
satisfactory, possibly, w'hcn they arc not too virtuous — wiien 
they are braggarts, or a httle vulgar. 

Not to do Thackeray WTong, another distinction may be 
suggested. When he talks about things seen in his own person, 
in his letters or notes of travel or his best essays, and is no 
longer the show^man moralising on his invented scene, he is 
much more natural and dehghtful. The point may seem 
superfine ; but I mean that w'heu his creative powder is not at 
work, it is not there to put him out, and there is no incongruity 
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of tone. The talk of the disillusioned observer, or censor 
mornm, does not appear so cheap in its context. Thackeray 
can be most engaging when he is simply observant, confidential, 
whimsical, devout, or derisory, on his ovni account. His 
drawings express liis ordinary temper, in their facile queer 
skill and funny burlesque vision. They are numberless, and 
accompany most of his stories ; that they are not the best of 
drawings is part of the fun. They are beyond price for tlic 
understanding of Thackeray, because there is something faintly 
disagreeable m most of them. The text of The Rose and the 
Ring is as closely wedded to the illustrations as are the poems 
of Wilham Blake ; and so is that ot the Jonrnry from CornhiU 
to Cairo, or of the Book of Snobs. In the long novels the effect 
is not so good ; the sketch is often a caricature of the passage 
of real life wincli it accompanies , and for his greater scenes 
Thackeray could draw no ade([uate jiicture, not only because 
his pen was surer than his pencil, but because it reveals a deeper 
layer of his mind. The B(‘cky ()f the sketches, with her bly 
sanctimonious grin, is a w'rc'tchcd little creature. Frederick 
Walker’s illustrations, on the other hand, of Philip are a real 
translation of the text, and Richard Dojle has showm Barnes 
Newcome as he was. 


II 

The literary cxistencf^ of William IMakepeacc I’hackeray 
(1811-03) begins with undergraduate jiarodies, and its first 
phase, a contused and iiiiseellaneous one, may b(' said to end 
with The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. (1844). Some clues 
may be found to guide us through this mass oi skits, burlesques, 
verses, articles, essays, review's, travel notes, and tales. They 
all point, for one thing, to Thackeray's future vocation. He 
did not, like Fielding, linger w'lth an alien form, the drama, and 
then come on his true line bj" a sort of accident ; although, hke 
Fielding, he did light on it partly through the medium of parody. 
He is more of a mime than any other great English author , a 
great catcher of styles and accents. Siich persons, like actors 
who can only counterfeit other actors, seldom come to much ; 
but Thackeray is an exception. For his mimicry shades off, 
and rises up, into the truly dramatic. He personates a char- 
acter and a style in most of the early books that reall 3 ' announce 
his pow'er. Backstairs English and the vulgar adoration of 
successful crime are the notes of The Yellow plush Correspondefice 
(1837-8) ; the Newgate pamphlet and biography are the models 
for Catherine (1839-40) ; and the soul and the dialect of 
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clerkdom rule in that masterly tale, The Great HoggHbrty Diamond 
(1841). The Munchauscn-like brag in Some Passages in the 
TAfe of Major Oahagan (1838-9) is a dress rehearsal for the great 
performance of Barry Lyndon. Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon 
is a ‘ character sketch/ half-way between storj’- and €>ssay, 
where the writer talks in his own voice. 

And this he does throughout his essays and ‘ sketch books.’ 
Tlie everyday Thackeray is seen and heard witliout disguise in 
The Jriah Sketch Book (i843), wliich can be compared with the 
early presswork of Dickens. It is lull ot good things, of light 
wit and whim, of enormous kindness, and of enjoyment. It 
gives a truer picture of the Irish surface tlinn we get from all 
tile fVistigans and Lyndons. The earlier Paris Sketch Book 
(1840) is less continuous , it is more of a string of articles and 
tales, some of which arc historical ; The Case of Peytel. an affair 
in which Balzac entangled himself, is an example. The Story 
of Mary Ancel is also a real one, and was suggested to Thackeray 
by a work of Nodicr's The satirical re\ u^ws of George Sand 
and Charles de Bernard ^ are one-sided (Tilj(*jsm, though some 
justice IS done to tlie author of (Serf a at , but they reveal 
clearly how Thackeray Inmself is determined not to write — ^not 
rhetorically, not witli flushed seiitim(*nt, not with any com- 
plaisance towards the interesting smn(‘r, male or female, nor, 
again, with a sawdnsty c ynicism. Of his more sombre power 
there are signs in the paper on A Camhlrrs Death. He had 
played himself, and loht, and is fond of introducing gambling- 
scencs, and is always at liome in them. Another side of him 
is seen in the indignant artiele (not. j)art ot the sketch books) 
On Going to see a 3Ian Hanged. He came, for a time, to dis- 
believe in the gallows. Turgenev records a similar c'xhibition, 
in much the same spirit, concluding that he had no right to 
attend it. 

This early phase of TliackerayV work merits close study ; it 
reflects his wandering life in London, Pans, and Germany. 
He speculated unluckily, and ca^t himself into the Press 
Bohemia which he describes Hr had, as Carlyle said, to write 
for his life ; and though lie managed to live, and to please the 
judges, his fame and livelihood were' not secured until after the 
success of Vanity Fair. He had known the brief happiness, 
and had begun to undergo the lifelong trouble, of his marriage ; 
his wife became mentally ill, was forced to live away from him, 
and survived him. Much of his experience can be picked out 
of his writings ; in obscure corners, after prosing for a long 
time, he suddenly confides or confesses, and the page lives. 
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He has the true novelist s eager interest in roguery and 

crime ; he is a connoisseur in blackguards. He likes them 

both those who are pettily villainous, and those who wait for 
a really good occasion to offend ; and also the gentleman- 
bravo with the grand air. He tells with relish the storj’' of 
Cartouche, the arch-thief. Deuceace, one of his worst scoun- 
drels, was studied from life, and Catherine Hayes from the 
records. The swindling philanthropist Brough, m The (heat 
Hoggarty Diamond, and Barry Ljmdon himself, are reahsed with 
a precision from w'hich nothing can niak(‘ Thackeray sw'erve. 
By the side of these figures tlio sccnical villains of Dickens and 
Wilkie Colhns only exist in some world of melodrama, not in 
Hanoverian Britain. Quilj), no doubt, is a masterpiece of 
fancy , Collins's Count Fosco is a stage person, impossible to 
forge t ; still wc could never have met them But Brough is of 
the Pecksniff tribe , and yet, being a real man, he lacks tlie 
true Pccksniffian sul)limity. 

Jt IS no paradox to add that this eonc*em with real wickedness 
is ivell served by ThackeraJ’^'s passion and gift for travesty or 
mimicry. In this h(* follow's the good tradition that comes 
clown irom Jonathan Wild and from Swift's /Speech and 
Dying Words of Eln nezrr Ellisfon, The mock-magnificence of 
Lyndon, the studied literalism in Catherine, ahke derive from 
such precedents. Defoe counts for sometlnng among his 
models. The epical diction (jf Fielding, or of The Battle of 
the Boolcs, often comes up m Thackeray — most pleasantly 
in The Rose and the Ring, winch is of later date, aiul in his 
biirlesquc-s and verses. This bent for parody accompanied 
him through life , and in its higher exhilutions it becomes 
a consummate' imitation, as in Esmond, of tJic Eiigbsh ot a 
past age. 

In file Yflloirplush Memoirs, them, w'c behold crime through 
the eyes of the w aiidering mc'iiial. WV see it just as it is , for 
Mr. Jeani(‘s lias no illusions, it is only his admirations that are 
odd. And they too fade wiieii the crimina] is showm up to the 
wrorld Wiicn the Hon. Algernon Deuceace, the biter, is bit, 
Mr. Jeames drops him. The final scene of retributive comedy 
is a w'onderful mvcmtion for a w'riler of twenty-six, and is one 
of the grimmest in TJiackeray. The queer spelling of Jeames 
may be meant to take the fine edge off our sense of baseness ; 
but it has its o\m interest too, for it is not merely freakish. 
Much of it must represent a real dialect, winch is phonetically, 
or at least unmistakeably, spelt. Nex, fortn, posbill, comforahU, 
fack, fust, instink, gnlmn, surcoats (circuits) are examples. 
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In some cases, as in Mclnatioms^ the sound is right, and the 
spelling is only a pleasant alternative form. Or else the pro- 
nunciation is correct, and the spelling is nearer to the sound 
than is the conventional spelling : so with pnrquizzits, madgisty , 
cvbhcMrds, bisyiess. All varieties are heard in this sentence : 
Not the fowl find himself could snear more saiannicJdy ; and in 
this one : I never sec a deamin yet, but I can pliancy /, a holding^ 
a writhing soal on his pitchfrock. These are descriptions of 
Deuceace, and tliey mirror the adoration and repulsion of the 
speaker. The Byronic Iiero, it seems, has come down in the 
world and tak(*n to cogging the dice, but still betrays his far- 
ofi Miltonic origins. 

Catherine ls based on a real (»kl ghastly Tylmm affair, and 
has a sanitary purpose. It is meant to sicken the readers, 
young or old, of popular criminal literature, by giving them an 
overdose. The talc is told tvith a solemn mockery of the 
prosaic style, and the mockery seems to liavi^ been rather too 
good ; some of the readers enjoyed the book in earnest, and 
others were disgusted, not seeing the intention Certainly 
Thackeray has now mastered Swift's grave literal way of 
presenting a hideous point of view. Tlie inverted grandeur of 
Jh^elding's Jonathan WiUl is beyond him ; but he js soon to 
achieve something equally hard, on a smaller scale of con- 
ception, in Barry Lyndon, Catherine is confessedly written 
to show up the spurious romances of the Turjiin sort, which 
had been made fashionable by Ainsworth anti his fellows. 
But the execution is uncertain, and the total effect somewhat 
ambiguous, because the chorus is always breaking in upon 
the squahd narrative with ironical, and" cvc^ii wth pathetic, 
notes. 

The History of Saynuel Titwursh and the Great Hoggariy 
Diainond' reveals a humaner gift. It is meant as a tract or 
warning against bubblt^ investments and juous rogues ; but, 
like many a good comedy, it is not damaged by its moral, nor 
does the" effect depend upon the moral. Titmarsh, the city 
clerk, becomes the accountant, and finally the ruined dupe, of 
the devout Brough, and drags dovii others in his fall ; but lie 
IS otherwise a shrewd fellow, and always a good and honest one, 
and quite real. The high society in which he wins a queer foot- 
ing IS lightly dravTi, but admirably. This is the first talc of 
any length in which Thackeray is content simply to follow 
nature, without resorting to the sham -heroic or the mock- 
vulgar. The talk of Titmarsli ls naturally, harmlessly, and 
excellently vulgar ; while the other clerks, the sweetheart, 
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and the old mother are not less distinct. The chapter on the 
dead child is an example of Thackeray’s truer pathos ; 

If it did not make you cry, I should have a mean opimon of you. 
It was written at a time of great affliction, when my heart was very 
soft and humble. Amen. Ic?i auck Itahc viel gdiebt. 

This was in 1841, after his family affliction. The true first-fruits 
of his experience were to be reaped in Vaniiy Fair ; but mean- 
while he swung back again to irony. 

The pedigree of The Memoirs of Burry Lyndon, Esq , Written 
hy Himself (1844) — at first called The Luck of Barry Lyndon — 
is hardly less illustrious, and somewhat more historical, than 
Mr. Lyndon's owti. The pickpocket had lieen personated by 
Detoe, and the gallow'sbird by Swift ; and tlie captain-robber, 
Wild, figures in Fielding as a symbol of worldly greatness. 
Tliaekeray has iic)t this secondary jmrpo'-e , the book is not 
a parable The records of Casanova may have suggested, in a 
general way, ihe magnificence, tlie braggadocio, and the luekh\ss 
and lawless old age of Barry Ljuidon ; but the pose is different, 
and Barry has neither the education nor the distinction of the 
great adventurer. Despite any such debts, Thackera 5 '’ never 
created a truer original, or wrote a book fuller of saj) and mental 

courage. The ‘ tragical history of the Princess of X / told 

to LjTidon by Madame de Liliengarten years after the event, 
is as murky as anything in Balzac. Barry himself is not the 
teller , the story is too strong for Barry's habitual style, whieli 
IS a wonderful piece of sustained mimicry — ^o complete that 
Thackeray must needs add some notes of his own, as though 
to avoid comiilicity with the speaker. The siuise of its accom- 
plishment, as a piece of pastiche, yields at the last to con\iction. 
The slow dehumanising of Barry Lyndon, as his last com- 
punctions vanish and he draws the rags of liis dignity defiantly 
over his shrunken stature, may be fairly called terrible. As he 
declines, the bravery of his language is subtly heightened, and 
the resources of Ins euphemism outlast liis fortunes. TJie story 
drags at the last, but Barry is always a master of language. 

m 

Barry Lyndon, then, to say the least, is a great feat of ven- 
triloquism ; in Vanity Fair Thackeray speaks in his own voice ; 
and most notable is his sudden leap, during the three inter- 
vening years (1845-7) to the full assurance of his powers. 
He WTote the longhand vivid Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
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Cawo, which has the same qualities as his « former ‘sketch 
books/ with more motley touches of colour. He went on 
burlesquing, in A Legend of the Rhine — another lash at romantic 
sentiment — ^and produced J eamess Diary. In 1 846- 7 appeared, 
in Punch, The Snobs of England, hnally called The Book of 
Snobs. This just overlapped Vatiity Fair, and furnishes a key 
to the standpoint of that work. Much of The Book of Snobs 
is now only of histurieal interest, like old caricatures ; but its 
rampant, rather forced comedy can stiJl draw blood, as it did 
at the time. Thackeray now for tlie first time really captured 
his pubhc ; winch squealed not a little, and yet felt that the 
satire was only too tnie. In Vamiy Fair he was to exhibit, 
more peaceably and still more fatalh , the great English caste- 
system and its caste-sentiment — to paint, as it were, the very 
air that the Briton breathed, and that half -unknowingly he 
brt*athes still. The point seems worth dwelling on, as so much 
of Thacki‘ray’s success as a chromclei* of manners depends 
upon it 

In those days station, grades, and titl(‘s counted for more, 
and wealth without such things counted j)erlia})s for less, than 
at present ; but the lucrarchies remain, despite numberless 
other changes, and essentially the code of manmns and morals 
IS the same, at any rate m the South of England. The Briton 
who is ' above ' the working class looks up, and looks down, 
and looks at his social equals, in much the same way. Thackeray 
has one great qualification a-, an observer, winch helps to 
explain the intensity of amused shame, and the Icnung realisa- 
tion of detail, ^v'lth which he watches the Fair He has a 
surprising knowledge of the sheer fai‘ts of tlie social machinery ; 
he haKS an imaginary Peerage and Landed Gentry and Army List 
in his brain, and is jmnctihously accurate in the matter of 
pedigrees, titles, estates, inheritance, and intermarriages. As 
a scion of a race of Indian civilian's, he knew all about that 
social fabric, with its pensions and precedents. Tlie list of 
the honours of the lamented Marquis of yteyiie is a minor case 
in point ; a most cunous acquaintance with the world was 
needed to weave togellier the real and the invented titles , and 
the author is as well versed in such matters as Major Pendennis 
himself, 

Everj’body knows the melancliolj^ end of that nobleman, which 
befel at Naples two months after the French Revolution of 1830 ; 
when the Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, 
Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage of Ireland, Vis- 
count Hellborough, Baron Pitchle}’^ and Grillsby, a Knight of the 
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Mnat Noble Order ot the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of 
Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish 
Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and Groom 
f the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s Ovm Regiment 
lirilitia a Trustee of the British Musenin. an Elder Brother of the 
House, a Governor of the White Friars, and D C L died, 
after a senes of fits, brought on, as the papers said, hj' the shock 
occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by the downfall of the 
ancient French monarchy. 

It is remarkable liow mueli of Thackeray s narrative, for 
example in Esmond and The Virijininns^ is document of this 
kind. It all nu-ans hard study, as well as a life spent in the 
actual world that is described. A great social historian, 
perhaps, cannot graduate othcru'isc. The persons who know 
the.se things best arc eommouly those who revere or take 
them scnonsly, not those who take them as a sori\ , big joki 
But then Thackeray is noi ULijor Pendennis , on the contrary, 
he creates him. Ills own feeling towards the spectacle is hard 
to define . but at least it has no pohtical complexion He has 
110 democratic .sentiment, beyond what is implied in his broad 
liumanity ; he docs not know much about the ‘ people,’ 
despite ills incidental kindly eye for tliem— iip.irt. that is, ironi 
the lackey or parasitic class— and ho is right in leaving them to 
Dickons. He does know Bohemia, iimocent or otherw'i.s<‘. and, 
though he satirises it. tliere ls something of its owm tcmiicr in 
the free unreverent gaze wath which he watch<'s Ins pro})er 
scene. Aiul this is the huge, complex Tory or W’lug w'orld of 
his day. with its insolent, almost unconscious assumption of 
being the best and only ])ossible world. He is of it himself, 
and he know's the w'orst of it. But also the best ; and 
Thackeray's shade of sympathy with it comes out in one 
respect very distinctly. 

He was far too eloi-e a watcher to think that its last wmrd is 
snobbery. No one show's better how' English social feeling 
does not, in the long run, rest on that. t)ur system does not 
fall, like that of the blessed angels, into so many immutable 
and orderc-d luerarthie.s — except m Burke. Rather, Thackeray 
taught that aeros.s all these divisions cuts the deepc-r one, w'hich 
is determined by one historic conception : that of the ‘ gentle- 
man.' This he never defines, as Ruskin and Newman both do 
so well ; but he represents gentlemen instead. He finds that 
they are rare ; he usually finds just one, m each of his major 
works, after ranging uneasily and sadly tlirough his vast 
invented population. There are Dobbin, Warrington the 
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barrister, Colonel Newoome, Esmond, George Warrington the 
Virginian, and perhaps Philip Eirmin. Against these the rest 
are measured. Then there are the * snobs ^ : those who 
' meanly admire mean things/ and who vainly seek, whatever 
their nominal rank, to be or to seem gentlemen. They include 
the favTiing clergy, tutors, or dominies, and also the wealthy 
parvenus, with an infinite mob of other aspirants : and further 
those who arc content indeed not to be gentlemen, but who 
live in the radiance of those whom they opine to be such. 
They vary from the Waggs and Wenhams to the Jeameses, 
and they dt fy counting. Lastly, there are those who are not, 
and do not expect or want to be, gentlemen, and who simply 
know their place and are in nowise abject They are not in the 
foreground, and are not &o numerous ; as I said, Thackeray 
does not attend so maeh to them, though he treats them genially. 

His English gentlemen arc mostly a little dull, and are all 
the more real for that. They are noble natures, the}^ are apt 
to make some big silent sacrifice, for Avhich they may or may 
not be rewarded upon earth. They are aLo apt to be a trifle 
absurd, especially in the eyes of women , but even this trait 
goes to their credit, Don Quixotes descendants have an 
attraction for Thackeray, and lie seldom fails to make us believe 
in them. They are his consolation ; he falls back on them 
when the motley show which he has imagined gets upon his 
nerves. His scope in portraying them is nut so vide as that of 
George Meredith ; he has no tough old English types like Mr. 
Everard Romfrey, no Welsh gentleman like Merthyr Powys. 
But the actual features of these persons are blurred in the 
accompanying spray of epigram ; and we miss Thackeray’s cool, 
sharp faithful outhne. I will not begin to discuss his ladies as 
a class, for a class they are not ; even the good ones, even the 
dull ones, have no more than a family likeness. 

IV 

In Vanity Fair there is a variation on the old Hogarthian 
formula of the ‘ ad\enturer’b progress.’ The resihent Becky 
is in the end left provided for, and a patroness of good works ; 
she does not go under. There were good reasons for this 
procedure. A disjistrous ending, for one thing, would have 
been less ironical ; and for another, it would have shovTi 
ingratitude in the author to the personage who keeps the story 
together. Every booth in the Fair is visited, every inhabitant 
is disturbed, by Becky. Without her, few of the men or women 
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\rouId be, or would haw shown themselves, what they are. 
She brings the confused passages of their lives into some 
unity ; she is the fiddlebow sweeping the loose sand into a 
pattern ; and she must not be wholly broken. 

It is a great performance ; but is Becky quite alive herself ? 
The answer to this heretical question is not so easy. In some 
ways she is very much alive. We see her grow up, and grow 
oldish, through four or five of the seven ages of woman, and .slie 
is always and yet never the same. Like IVIilton's hero, she 
has sparse redeeming moments, which are carefully ehronicled, 
so that we rememl)er each oeeasion when Beeky is almo.st 
good, and give her more credit than we do to those who are 
good vithout (‘ffort. And ‘ she is always great when a great 
occasion is presented to ' her ; — ^never more so than when she 
makes the match between Ameha and Dobbin, tossing do\m 
the hdht-donx that she liad received from tlie late George 
Osborne on the eve of Waterloo. Yet it. is hard to accept her 
unreservedly. For one thing, her abject flatteries and erawlingh 
suit ill with her peculiar (*ymcism and with her despotic will 
and pluck. Nor do we often get inside her mind , &he lias 
few solilo((uies ; and Thackeray himself seems nr)t to know, 
or will not tell, how far she actually sank. Probably he is 
willing to let us think the worst, and went as far as his puldu*. 
would stand in the way of plain speaking. Sometimes we 
wonder wliether the mystery tiuit hangs about her is the 
mysterj^ of life or that of an inner vacuity, and whether she 
does not remain more of a marvellous invention than a tni<' 
creation. It is said that she was drawn from an actual person , 
but that, as so often happens, is not conclusive, (‘ven if true. 

The famous preface, in which the author comes forward as 
the showman of the fair, does not pro])(^rly express the temper 
of the book. This preface was written afterwards, and prefixed 
to the reprinted numbers. The distinction wdiich I have made 
already seems to the point here ; Thackeray is most himself 
wLen he lets the story go its own way and the characters speak 
for them.^elves. And they leave us with no mere conimonplaee 
impression of the vanity and penshablene.^s of things. They 
leave the mixed cmgmatioal impression of life itself , the 
question w’^hether life is good or bad is one not to bo asked — ^and 
this is just wdiat life makes us feel. It is a life, as 1 have 
suggested, from w'hicli many realities are omitted , but as far 
as it goes it is convincing. Goodness, in the end, happens to 
have some late luck ; badness, how'ever, is not ashamed of 
itself and is often very httle punished. Commonness remains 
VOL. II. Q 
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its own punishment, and does not care. The comedy is of 
many kinds, and one of them, a grotesque but still most real 
kind, and ugly (as Aristotle puts it) without being destructive, 
reaches its summit in the figures of Sir Pitt Crawley and those 
about him. Another group of scenes shows Thackeray's 
consummate knowledge of his now vanished club and mihtary 
world, with its points of honour, in the days of the duello. The 
author of jSV. Monans Well would have deeply approved, we 
may think, of the passage where the emissary Wenham and 
Captain Maemurdo prevent Rawdon Crawley from fighting 
the wicked Marquis, and Rawdon is ‘ induced to acquiesce ’ 
m the offer of a colonial governorship. There is also the good 
domestic, comedy of the overture, though Miss Pinkerton and 
her girls did not at once arrest the attention of the dull public ; 
and there is that, again, of the ‘little comfortable ducal town 
of Pumpeniickcl,' founded on memories of Weimar. There 
are also a few famous pages in which the chronic sentimentalising 
of the chorus forgets itself into noble pathos , and one or two 
of sharply tragical or theatric power, mostly with Becky Sharp 
for their centre. Vanity Fair is by a long way the most un- 
flagging, the wittiest, the most varied, and the most real of 
Thackeray’s writings , the book of which he seems to have the 
best right to say, ' I have no idea where it all conies from.’ 

V 

The History of Pcndennis (1S4S-50) is the work of a man who 
has read 2%: Tatler. The vein of youthful and rueful reminis- 
cence, and the chivalrous but rather prohx worship of good 
women, remind us of ytcelc. The talks of Arthur Pcndennis 
and Warrington in the Tcunpk* are essays of solid eighteenth - 
century texture. They an* natural enough, it a httlc heavy ; 
and natural, too, is the maternal fatuity of Helen Peiidenms, 
and her jealousy (and Laura’s) of the unlucky little Fanny 
Bolton, who had done no harm But we (*are the less to bow, 
as wo are bidden to <k>, at the shrine of ladies whose goodness 
is so uninformed and uncharitable. TJiey, and their companion- 
heroines, are Thackeraj^’s retuge, once more, from hia own 
melancholy and weariness ; but for the reader they are less of 
a refuge, and he gets back ^vlth relief to Piccadillj", and the 
backstairs, and Captain Costigaii. The satire, however, is apt 
to run to travesty in Pendennis, and I suppose the French cook 
and the sylphide Blanche are almost failures. They are not 
unhko some of the failures of Dickens, but they jar in Thackeray's 
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dense and real scene, as m Dickens's more excogitat'd scene 
they might not do. Pendennis is much quieter than Vanitj/ 
Fair ; there is no Lord Steyne and no Brussels tumult. The 
level is that of town or country comedy : the sctaies that 
remain m the memory are tho^e in the home of the J^'otheringay, 
and the appearance of Altamont at the dinner-party, and tin* 
('iicountcr of ‘ Morgan Pcndeimis ' with his master The* 
grimier shades are represented by the abject (.lavering and the 
blackmailer, and are relieved }>y the Chevalier Strong, one oi 
Thackeray's lesser masterpieces . the agent of a flavering, lie 
yet stands on Ins own feet, and cannot be disliked, hardly 
despised. The humours of tlie jiressmen — a true pressgang — 
retain a lively historical interest, and Thackeray was here 
dra^nng at first-hand hts Magiiin-Shandon and the reviewer of 
Sjyrinq Flowers, Mr. Bludyer : a personage who also appc'ars 
in The Ravenswing, There hi', is ‘the famous editor of The 
Tomahawk ’ , he is ‘ a jiress l>ravo of considi'rable talent and no 
jirmciple,’ and fiirtlier he is a ‘ good scholar,' and lastly (an 
(‘xc ellent "Jheophrastian touch) ‘ h«' n('V(‘r pa\s, and n(*vcr 
pardons a man to whom he owes.' Thackeray's memories of 
(harlerhoibe and Bohemia, which he works upon frt'cly, lend a 
sharpness to the uneventiul story of Pendenius, Studies from 
the living model are often the greatest failure's of a novelist , 
but Harry Poker, who was dra\™ from life, is not <>iily alive, 
but a perfect stage figure t(M) , nor is Thackei*ay ever surer of 
hand than vhen he jiresimts his Fokers, amIJi llicir drawl, 
innocent impudence, and slireirdness , light th< y are, but by 
no means too light to count The most finished piclure is that 
of Major Pendennis, a dweller in the Avorld that th(' author kiU'W 
best. The Major is in the centre ; and such as tlii' plot is, he 
decides its course ; lie saves Artliur from the memllianer, he 
exposes Altamont. He ahvajs rewarils us , his talk is neA’^er 
mechanical , and he has more simsi', and more real merit, Hian 
the shc-seiitimcntalists around him. 

The long, relentless Newcoims (isr):}-r)), AVith its aliundant 
small comedy and piteous domestic tragedy, ^hows some 
weariness of hand. TIk' financial errors and sIoav nuirtArdom 
of the Quixote hero are heavily diaAAii nut , ami so are the 
two detestable figures wlio choke our enjoyment of the story. 
Barnes NcAATome, iiuleed, is duly thraslu'd . and, cnminaLs 
apart, he is Thackeray’s basest character, the logical contra- 
dictor}" and foil of the jierfee.t gentleman ; and he is not 
exaggerated. But there is too much of liim ; and the de- 
testable campaigning mother-in-laAV, w'ho is still more incessant, 
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exhausts the patience . As to the Colonel, it is a tribute to 
Thackeray's power that he survives the emphasis which is 
laid upon his merits. But I cannot think that the streak of 
folly in his composition is introduced in a reconciling way, or 
that the high-wrought deathbed scene comes, as the rest of 
the book does come, wholly out of the real world. Perhaps 
the Carthusian author could not resist the final AiLsuin ! The 
inveterate streak in Thackeray of the ‘ man of fcelmg ’ does 
not improve this otherwise noble conception. Ju Ethel New- 
come, one of the most thoroughly English girls in fiction, we 
back on safer ground. But the same hand had already created 
Beatrix, the inealciilable hard woman, with a heart some- 
where, wJio shines and \\Jio slays Ic.-^s because she will than 
because she must. 


VI 

For Ihv History of Henry Esmond, E^q , n ('olund in the 
Service of lltr Mnjtsty Quetu AnnCy Written by Himself (1852j, 
had preceded The JS'civcojncs, 1 have postponed it because 
the dealings oi Thackeray with the eightt^eiith century call 
for notice apart. Esmond, m point ol symmetry and plain 
graceful construclioii, is like a vork of that classic tune. The 
tale turns on Esmond s abnegation of his due title tor the 
sake ol the family he loves. The secret is kiiouii first of all 
to the Jesuit Father Jlolt, then to Esmond's unlawful dis- 
possessor, then to Esiiu nd himself , then, against his will, to 
the beneficiaries, first tlie mother, then the daughter, and then 
to others. Beatrix learns it too late. The reader does not 
learn it too soon. 'J hiis all turns on our being persuaded that 
Esmond would behave as he does , and persuaded we are. 
He also proses ; and Beatrix, and the Pretender, and the 
reader, and the author, are uhke imjiatieiit with his Grandisoniaii 
side. He is all the more real ior that. Dropping now and 
then into the first jierson, he tells his memoirs in his old age, 
beginning with his cJiildhood. He gradually grows up, and 
the book suggests the pav<sage rf tune with great force — this 
being one of Thackeray’s subtler gifts. Beatrix is his redeem- 
ing folly; he was lucky, and wretched, in missing her. She 
cannot forgive him, because he will not let her go to the devil 
ni her own w'ay ; but she lumours his memory in her old age, 
m The Virginians. At least, a person does so who is alleged 
to have once been Beatrix. Her mother w'e are expected to 
see through Esmond’s eyes, but m the haze of his adoration 
the outhne wavers. For their final marriage, which has dis- 
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concerted many readem^ Thackeray has abjured responsibility : 
‘ they did it themselves.* What he thought of it we hardly 
know. The event in itself is likely enough. Nor can we ask 
Esmond, the chronicler, to bring out the element of strange- 
ness in the case : the passion for the daughter transformed, 
or transferred, into a lover’s adoration for the mother. We 
should feel this difficulty less, and should say nothing, if the 
censer were not swung so solemnly over the rites. The book 
contains several of Thackeray’s most triumphant and masterly 
passages, known to all : — ^tho two duels ; the scene where 
Rachel reveals the rights of E-sinond to the Duke of Hamilton , 
and the final discomfiture of the Pretender and Beatnx. 
Thackeray’s old Avomen of quality are unexcelled, and llie 
Dowager Castlewnod Avould save any play or story. The 
accessory crowd, including '^Tusher, Father Holt, and tlie jming 
Lord Castlew'ood, ^how the fulness of invention. 

I'Jie Vmjiyuans (1^57-9), unlike Esmond, is encumbered by 
its plan, or AA'ant of plan Here again the tone is that of a 
book of memoirs, but tlic shuttle movtvs disconcertingly be- 
tw'een tlic Virginian and English scones , and the historical 
episodes, d(‘spile some el<»quent sallu's, are loo long tor romance 
and too compressed for history. The narrative also suffers 
from prolixitj . Yet few’' of Thackeray's books are richer in 
curious interest and unexpected power. The rotten noble ra(*e 
(»f Castlcwood, Avith its jiarasitic but engaging jiarsrm Sampson : 
the flash high soci<‘ty, Avherein Harry Warringtrm loses the 
fortune that is not his to lose : and the Lambert family, good 
and simple — all are draAA^l AVith much of the ancient force. 
Thackeray’s passion for tracking doAvn old age without mercA" 
appears once more in his treatment of Beatrix iioav the AvidoAA'ed 
Baroness Bernstein, and previously the Avidow of Bishop 
''Pusher. He has, hoAvever, evaded the transformation-scene, 
AA'hich is only hinted at, and aaIucIi inA’oh'es the darker mter- 
A’ening adAxuitures of Beatnx ; so that Beatrix and the 
Baroness, despite all his effort to forge the links between them 
by innuendo, remain someAA'hat different persons, AA'hilo each 
jiortrait is in itself magnificent. The last days of the Baroness 
are described in that half -Hogarthian , half -sentimental style, 
AA'hich is essentially an unlucky one ; and one sentence from 
an earlier chapter is Avorth it all : 

*1116 Baroness puts a great pair of glasses u}K)n eyes which shot 
fire and kmdled avIio knows how’’ many passions m old days. 

Thackeray excels in these small touches that bring home the 
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pathos of a figure ‘lapsed in time and passion/ Some of 
the historical personages, especially Wolfe and Washington 
and George the Second, show a Sr*ott hke power which he had 
never yet fully exorcised , and so docs the Virginian household, 
with its lo 5 \al]sin, its etiquette, and its despotic mistress. 

The wits figiin* in both these stones ; it is too much to ask 
that even Thackeray should successfully mimic them all. We 
learn that Sir (bugreve made epigiams, but we would like 
to have lieard one. Steele is gi^nial and kind, but is shown 
too much as a fuddler and too httle as a man of talent. TJie 
happiest of these inventions is the picture of Addison in his 
lodging , the elegance, the bearing, the hpidity of speech, are 
perfect So is tlie m(»ck number of The Spectfiior made up 
by Esmond, and so are Bohiigbrokc^'s few sentences. In The 
Virgini(n),'< the stf'ry of George Warrington’s heroic play, 
Pocahoiitfit^^ has just the right shade ot muwkishncss , for we 
are now in tla^ age ol ]\Ir Home’s Douglas Johnson appears 
again, (juile as ajitly as in Bany Lyntlon , and the tone of 
(’hesterticld th(Te to the edio Jloraee Waljiole's letter 
relating the doings at \"auxhali of the ‘ Iroquois,’ Harry 
Warrington, is jicrhaps tlu* greatest of these feats. Thackeray's 
ovm English in the Queen Anne English, has always 

been duly praised , but its praise is that it is not like any 
knowTi writer, but like some good undiscovered writer, of that 
age. In 77ir V irginuins^ wheie the period is later, there are 
fewer old-fashioned tints in the style, except where some one 
is speaking ; it is mostly jJairi classical English. 

The English lliunourmis m tht‘ celebrated Lfctures, arc 
avowedly discoursed of less as Mriters than as men , as they 
figure, or might have figured, in one of the novels. They are 
all the mon* alivt* ; and we also see, from his descriptions of 
The Spectator or of Hogarth's drawings Thackeray s way of 
mentally absorbing tlie pageant and humour^ of anotlicT time. 
These, indeed, are among tJie Jiest pag(‘s in the Lectures \ for 
there is no criticism to go wnmg. The criticism, when it 
comes, is a strange mixture of tnie notes and false. We must 
not, indeed, blame lliackeray tor o'v er-exalting Pope's char- 
acter, which has been riddled by later inquiries. Nor could 
he know all that is now known of iSwift. But ho has to answer, 
in great measure, for the awe-struck, ovcr-lund, shuddering 
tone in which Swift was so long spoken of. The level-headed, 
rational, daylight Swift is obscured, and the element of gran- 
deur and incalculable genius in him is thrown out of focus by 
over-statement. He is also, most questionably, charged with 
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cowardice, and in the eulogies of Addison there is a streak of 
exaggerated and strained sentiment, which tallies only too 
Avell with the tone of Macaulay. Both these writers assign to 
Addison a stamp of greatness ■which we reserve for different 
spirits altogether. Steele, as in Esmond, is too much the subject 
of condescending and affectionate apology. Thackeray has a 
way of unwittingly and needlessly ' letting down ’ those whom 
he wi.shes us to love. He is sounder when he speaks of men of 
his own craft of fiction. He sees, and expresses incomparably 
w'ell, almost everything in Fielding except Fielding’s — ^not very 
obvious — touch of the profound and uiuversal. Sterne, as a 
man, w'e must give over to Thackeray’s mercies ; for the 
balance is fairly kept : — 

All his letters to her (Lydia) are artless, kind, affectionate, and not 
sentimental , as a hundred pages in his wTitings are beautiful and 
full, not of surprising humour merely, but of genuine love and 
kindness. 

With Goldsmith Thackeray is in full sympathy, and does 
him better justice than nn"j' one has done ; and his mockery 
is here gentle, and does not depreciate its object. Lideecl, 
throughout these studies, he seems always to put the question 
that he does of Swift — ‘ Would we have liked to live with 
him ? ’ Tlus, and not tlic question, ‘ Would w'e, does posterity, 
like to hve wath his bctolis ? ’ is Ills real subject. Sometimes, 
a.s in his satire on Congreve (w'hercof the periwigged ghost of 
the relentless author of Love for Love cannot complain), ho 
semns to confound the two questions. He has little to say for 
any writer who is without heart ; but he forgets that such a 
writer, if only he has the skill, may live a very long time. 

Tlie ' four Georges,’ certainly, do not save themselves by 
their relationship to wit and letters, and it only rt'mains to 
judge them as men and kings As kings, Thackeray jirofesses 
not to judge them ; he disclaims the work of the historian ; 
but he manages, quite honestly, to distort the character of 
George ill. by his omissions. The Regent, no iloubt, it is hard 
to underestimate , but the cascade of pulpit eloquence in 
which the critic drenches him allows insufficiently for the 
standard of the age and the surroundings. Thi-sc, mdeed, are 
painted black enougli in the lectures , but the redeeming 
sides, again, are greatly ignored. The century of Berkeley 
and Wtutefield, of Law' and Cowper, of Burke and Crabbe, 
becomes hard to recognise. The sketch of the Lambert familv 
in The Virginiayis helps to correct The Four Georges. It is 
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true, however, that Thackeray’s subject, reading, and bent 
all him to the study of the great world, of courts and ante- 
rooms, of gambling'hells and decadent persons of quality, and 
that he realises that world better than any novelist before or 
since. HLs accounts of the first two Georges are on the whole 
the fairest, and also the most humorous in the collection. 

vn 

There* are a few gooil pages in the rather dreary Lovel the 
Widoirer, with its mob of repulsive f)l(l wi)m(*n ; but it is saved 
chiefly by the figure of the persecuted Elizabeth, another of 
Thackeray's finally rescued and rtward(‘d martyrs. His last 
long book, The Adventures oj Philip, also showT? fatigue, but 
there are scenes and characters to prove that fatigue is not 
exhaustion. A Shahhy-Oentai Stoiy, WTitten many years 
before, furnishes the antecedents The cause of all the ills in 
both works, the fashionable Hr Eirinin. betrayer, forger, and 
humbug, is tov» like one ot DiekensV laboured villains, and is 
made none the more real lor being, so we are told, the author 
of important works on medicine But his son Philip is alive, 
and for Thackeray is a iiew^ type ot litTo : an explosive, honest 
Englishman with plenty of courage, some lirains, and less than 
no address. And Caroline Brandon, the ‘Little Sister,’ the 
friend of Pliihp and his father’s victim, a good angel wdio 
drops her aspirates, is a finished and even a daring creation. 
Thackeray calls things by their nam(*s in Philiji more plainly 
than usual, and in one scene, whieh is no mere melodrama, 
he gets well beyond his own conventions The Rev. Tiifton 
Hunt, the blackmailing sot, is Thaek'ray's worst cltrgyman. 
In order to bleed Philip for profit and re'veiigc, he jiroduees a 
bill in which Philip’s name has been forged by Dr. Firmin 
For Philip’s sake, the Little Sister entertains Hunt , lies to him, 
affects to be Philip’s enemy, breaks the rascal’s head witli 
her keys, chloroforiihs him, jacks his jiocket. burns the bill, 
and is apjilauded by the author and all the \irtuous characters. 
Hunt’s ca>se ls luckily dismissed by the magistrate, or it might 
have gone hard with the lady. Thackeray's youthful interest 
in crime and violence now serves him w^ell, in the maturity of 
his power. Indeed the whole motive — ^the pure affection of a 
good woman for the son of her wronger — can be mishandled in 
such countless ways that only a rare and great talent could 
safely touch it. But no mistake is made ; everything is 
simple, natural^ and vernacular. Nothing in Thackeray's 
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great, admired novels excels this trait. The old journalistic 
Bohemia reappears, not very refreshingly, and so do the 
interminable Pendennises ; but some of the minor figures, such 
as the kindly French landlady, Madame de Smolensk, make 
much atonement. 

With a tnie instinct, Thackeray came back at the last to the 
historical novel of adventure. Tlie unfinished Denis Duval, 
hke Esmond, is a memoir set domi in old age by the principal 
chara<-tcr, inth wJio.se boj'hood it begin.s. ThLs early portion 
is high tragical romance , the figures of the distraught C'ouiitc.'.s 
de yaveme, of the brave but dour and half-crazj’^ Count, and 
of Ills slayer, tht* deceiver Lainottc, art* painted with the ‘ full 
dark bnish ’ tliat Steven.'on de.sideratcd. Thackeray’s duels, 
like tlu),se of Dumas, are always good. The .scene of this poor 
Clathohe lady’s funeral, where Dr. Barnard, the English parson, 
quells the bigot mob of Fnmch and Eiighsh parishioners — 
refernng ahke to Roman and Huguenot, by an inimitable touch, 
ii.s forrujn dissenhrs — ^is one of the most generous things in 
fiction. Not less masterly ls the style in which the old man 
Denis remembers, hke Cojipertield, the exact shades of dawning 
eompreheiLsioii ni Denis the boy, wlio was cast among these 
sinister events The smuggling and seullliiig scenes are not 
inferior. Thackeray dropjied the pen in the act of describing 
a naval engagement, uith Paul Jones ; he was certainly still 
full of force. He left some notes that show how the story 
might have gone on ; and. a.s ever, he dug assiduously in the 
documents and antirpnties of the time. Dents Duval has little 
plot., it IS visibly a ‘ life and adventure.-' ’ ; and thi.-', with all due 
tribute to Esmond, was visibly Thackeray’s predestined form 
ol fiction, and a good old one too. 

vni 

In Dents Dural, as in Esmond and The Virginians, the 
language is subth' old-fashioned, though not too much so ; the 
Enghsh is not that of Vanitij Fair. This gift of recovering a 
lost accent liecame second nature with Thackeray ; and it 
imphes a fine art, of which the origins, the lower form.s out of 
which it has quickened, he in the region of burlesque. That 
element is here purged away ; but it ivas strong in Thackeray 
always. He was, as I have said, the most skilful of mimes. 
His power of derisively ‘ taking off ’ particular styles and 
accents he manages to keep under in his long novels, where 
it would be out of jilace ; but even there it breaks out. In 
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Barry Lyndon, of course, it is essential ; Lyndon’s swagger is 
a new form of the old eighteenth-century mock-heroes. And 
the same tone comes out often in another field — ^in the treat- 
ment, always most finished, thouph at times too insistent, of 
the flunkey tribe. Their noble superficies was well shown by 
Leech at t he time and by Du Maurier later ; but Thackeray 
was the first writer to bring out the (jrandeur ot the flunkey, 
Jiis peacock finery of costume and spirit. This he likes to 
rip up, and show its dingy lining : or say rather, the coarse 
padding of the white -stockinged calf ‘Morgan Pendennis ' 
is the Pure Idea, the Almiglity’s own idea, of a valet. We can 
compare the sharp exposure of this personage with the geniality 
of the Bath ‘ swarry ’ in Dickens Or there is a tone of awe- 
struck respect , as in the jactiire of that other Jeames, not 
Yellowplnsh, Avho &tr>od over the drunken Altamont on the 
Clavcriiig doorstep : 

Not one single word more than - Pleacenian,' did he say, but 
stood there in the calm summer evening, point mg calmly , a grand 
sight 

Thack(‘ray often wrote his best burlesque'^ (while still working 
at Vayiiiy Fair) in the pages of Punch. In ]S4^7 appeared 
Punch's Prize Novelists afterwards called Novels hy Eminent 
Hands ; as good a batch of prose parodies as can well be found. 
The heroes of G. P R James and the sentimental rascals of 
the youthful Bulwer Lyttun are forgotten now, but not so the 
originals of Codlingshy and Harry Eolheker These gay little 
productions, it is not pedantic to say, are part ot the great- 
counter-attack launched by Miss Austen, Peacock, and otliers 
against certain sides of Romance ; — against the taAvdry or 
bogus picturesque, the pscudo-Onental. the pseudo -mediae val, 
and the draping of cheap crime in expensive sentiment. Even 
Scott, whom Thackeray loved, is not immune from his mockery. 
Rebecca and Rowena (which is not one of the ‘ pnze novels ’) 
Ls written in a mood of affectionate indignation with the author 
of Ivanhoe. It is a blunt affair indeed beside the small rare 
masterpiece of Peacock, 3Iaid Marian, wherein the mediaeval 
outlaw romance gently derides itself ; but it is full of good 
ironic farce. And Thackeray’s instinct, his protest that 
Rebecca really must pair ^^ith Ivanhoe, is critically sound ; 
for though tliere are fresh things, and even great things, in 
Sc*ott s tale, its plot is merely stagey, and is not, as a plot, of 
enough worth to culminate in more, or worse, than the full 
poetic justice, the quite happy ending, that befits its kind. 
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Thackeray is best when he is parodying no one in particular 
but lets his pen and pencil i^in freely into nonsense heroics. 
The Rose and the Ring (1855) might have been written as a 
rehef from the high-strained pathos of The Newcomes, Shake- 
speare would surely have enjoyed the wicked echoes of his own 
blank verse, printed as prose. The draughtsman, Thackeray 
himself, saw all his characters precisely. Gigho and Valoroso 
ore actual. Bulbo is markedly Hanoverian in features. The 
knocker-porter is an idealised tleames in a comic Purgatory. 
The Fairy Bhu kstick of the picture is a real and pretty w^oman 
in a strait cloak. The humour of the book has no hterary 
ancestry, and it is in some ways the jmn*st expression of 
Thackeray. 

IX 

In his rhymes, which could be sacrificed even less than lus 
drawings, and which liarmonise perfectly with them, the 
mocking-bird note is heard everywiiere. They are not very 
small in bulk , tlicy w'<^re tossed off at all periods of his life ; 
many of the best come suddenl}^ amidst his prose, in a story, 
or in a diary of travel, wiiile others w^erc composed for special 
occasions. They form, as w'e know, a bright link in the chain 
that runs between Prior, Praed, Lockcr-Lampsoii, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson , and tlicy betray as little effort as anything 
of the kind. There are many models * the doleful street- 
ballad, tlie romantic lay, the Tom Moure drawmig-room melody, 
are all laid under contribution. The Ballads of Foheeman 
X, how'ever, are a new' and very good variety ; they are in 
t'oekney speech, but the hand is lighter tiian that ni Yellow'- 
j)]ush ; and the cruel vagaries of the British jury are scarified 
without emphasis. Thackeray’s Irish ditties are also W'onder- 
fully managed as to metre. Ptg of Litnavaddy, a versified 
reminiscence in The Insh Bkctch Boole, is a pleasing example, 
tjf all lus ballads, the two on Catherine Ha 3 'es are pcrluijjs the 
best ; one is on tlie murderess, one upon the singer, whom 
Thackeray, owing t(» tlie confusion of name, was thought to 
have affronted 

In like manner tlie second of the W illotr-Tree songs parodies 
the first, whicii jet is too good for jjarody and is jierfect in a 
certain stjie of light-handed jTt serious liiymiug, not far from 
the best of Hood’s . 

Lady, at even -tide 
Wander not near it. 

They say its branohes hido 
A sad, lost spirit I 
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Pendennis s lines. At the Church Porch, embody Thackeray’s 
own adoration of his saintly women. To Mary is a short 
passionate thing wliii li no lyrist oi the great age could have 
despised. It ocLiirs annmg Locc-jSo/tr/s Made Eaf<y, and so 
docs the Mituvni BilL'i. Tliackeray has a startlingly nice ear, 
which dot's not tail even in the chant of rJeames to his ' Lady 
Hangeknt' ' TJie chime of tlu' bt'lls seems, but is not, an easy 
thing to manage ■ 

Tink-a-tink, tmk-:i-tink, 

the soft iiiu^u* .swells, 

And 1 hoiir tho snlt ilaik 
( if the inijiiiitt l)rlls » 

Thackeray, like Praed, is most iialnral when be wavers 
between l)Jay and sad t'arnt'st and hardly knows wliat he 
feels. His study of Heranger is not setai only m his translations. 
In his l>est -known and most lieautifid things, like The Ballad 
of BomUahah^ 8 f\ The Mahogn>fy T)(r, and Thr (Utnv-Boitoind 
Chan, lie lliiuks aloud, and aLo attains to jiedeet iiiiish. In 
* 4 f/ Mnnsham, the adajitatioii of Horace's Ptrfaco^ odi, vliere 
ihe ‘plain h'g of mutton' supplants the 'simple myrtle,' the 
melaneh<dy is aliment, but the handiwork is just as good. The 
White BqualU and the iiK'dltw calk'd The Great Cif.s,sack Epn , 
tumble along in vj\nd Ingoldsby fashion. All Thackeray's 
verse gams because he d(K‘s n<»t sc*ein to admit, cu' to know, that 
he can be a poet , and the moie it is lead tJie lietter it sounds. 


X 

Put to conu' back to his gn^at and solid performance in 
fiction. His stock of sound and accurate social lore, in the way 
of genealogy, honours, i‘tiqu(dt(‘, and s(» iolk)\Mng, is after all 
merely only imjilementaiy. It helpr. the plot and the general 
fabric ; it heljis th(' conduct, as important to a novelist as to 
an epic poc‘t of the level parts, the parts tliat an* a]>t to b(' dull, 
111 a long story. There an' many wuys of managing this, winch 
may be called the connective tissu*' Dickens liardly troubles 
about it. He trusts to mother-wit and humours and pathos. 
His personages liave no past to speak of ; they ' bob up,' like 
Punch and the hangman, and then down again till they are 
next wanted. So, c'xccpt pt*rhaps lor Coppcrjicld, few of 
I)Rkens’s books give the impn'ssion of our dense eoiitinuous 
w'orld. Scott is differeni ; he draw's from a full and eager 
memory on national liistory and custom, sport and legend. 
Bal7.ao exacts the sort of attention we pay to a cyclopaedia ; 
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he has tlic fclJ iiiieiit of recording a whole society j-cjentjfically, 
and gives us documents. And he gives the antecedents of 
everybody at length. We get tired ; but at last, arriving at 
some potent scene, we are glad that we held out and are so well 
informed, Thackeray clearly lielongs to this class of writers ; 
he too works up the antecedents, but in his own way. He 
conveys with much force th(‘ sense ol a past, which is indeed 
far away, but which j"ot is— not only iras — alive, lie wants to 
produce this ellect, and yet not to bore us. His method is an 
admirable one, for those who can ajiply it. It is to make the 
past amusing 

For he peiiccts just the manner tluit will make his retro^ 
speetive details go down. It is railun liK(‘ that of an aceuraU*, 
humorous old family solicitor, wJio takes siiutf and moralises, 
but who makes the hot-blooded youth, whik^ they are t]iemselv(‘s 
acting and suffering, listen to all that liajipened in the family 
before they were b<»rn. He <Uvenbes tlie money quarrels that 
have left their traces, ihc^ scandals that are now ashes, and 
hoAV the withered old aunt.'^ w’ere latal beautu's in tluir day. 
We thus get, not peiiiajis a deeply jdiilosoplncal, but a highly 
persuasive pieture of the social fabric, of the course^ of Hie 
generations, and ol tlic^ hard forgotten facts in winch living 
passions may still be rooted. And tlie thing lias to b(‘ made 
(Uitertaining, or we migJit go to sleep. Pew novelists lake so 
much trouble as Thackeray to make it so, and to get the 
accent riglit. Usually he sjieakr. in person , but he i> most 
skilful wiicii he speaks dramatically. 8u ' iMadam Hsiuond ’ 
writes : 

1 Ikim* uo pride (as I showed In (nuipKing with my mothers 
lequest, and iiiarryuig a gentleman who wa^ l>iil llie \ouiigt'r son of 
a Sullolk Hanuict), >et 1 own to o (hctnt f(»r my name, and 

w’raidcr Iiow one who (‘ver bore it should ciiangi* it for that ol 
Thomas Tushtr 1 pass over as (»dioii^ and uinvorth^ ot credit 
those rc]>orts (which I heard m Kun»})e, and was then too }oiing to 
uiiderstiiud), Iuav tins jicrson, Inning A fl for ////?u///and fled to Pans, 
out of jealousy of tlie J'r(ieiRh*r betrayed his seeiets to my l^ord 
Stair, King Gi‘orgc s Amhassachir, and nea.rl\ eausid the Prince's 
death thcr<‘ , how she came to Knglaud and married tins Mr. Tiisher, 
and Ijecame a great favourite of King Heoige th(* Sei-ourb by wiiom 
yLr. Tushcr \va.> made a Dean, and then a Hishoj) 

That IS the way to call up a thickly circumstantiated w'orld. 
It wwld be hard to sliow' more liuiiiaii nature of a sort, or to 
pack more truth and hint more slander, in fewi r words. Only 
a woman could do it, and Thackeray creates her. There is a 
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whole page, too, for the pedigree of Sir Pitt Crawley, and 
another for the life-history of the incidental but most miserable 
Marchioness of Steyne. This note of the meimir is Jieard 
throughout Thackeray s novels. 

It is clear tliat Thackeray challenges comparisons of the 
higher kind. But if we are to be clear as to his rank we 
must confront him with writers of similar aim, not with Dickens 
or Victor Hugo. He is of those who seek to present mei.\ 
\vomen, eluldren, and events as they roalh" are, in clear day- 
light and withtiut chromatic fringes. This passion for seeing 
tilings truly, and the transparent style tliat goes along with 
it, and this ol^ervant humanity and breadth of scale, wo find 
alike in Thackeray and in lV>l>toy. 1 mean the Tolstoy of War 
and Ptare (1864-$>), the uiKonvcTtcd Tolstoy who is still an 
artist. Both writers liave oiu‘ of the great- necessary gifts ; 
their dialogue is natural, and sounds inevitable. Thackeray 
lias Ins own advantages , amongst tluun is a far more pervasive 
wit and humour. Jt is stidom of the d(‘ej> imaginative sort, 
but it is of the easy familiar sort which cirvum prcvcordm ludit. 
Often it runs miserably thin ; but it is there. Kor is he })ur- 
dened w'lth the w'long sort of eonscienco or intellect, lu 
Tolstoy a certain ethical and speculative luas is traceable 
from the first ; for a time it is controlled l)y art, but latcT on 
it perwrts the vision aiul hard(ms into dogma, Thacia^ray's 
jmrely mtelleetual outlook is simjde. His ereed, though 
orthodox, seems to lie little doetrinal ; his piety is deep, 
imiotional, and generous , but Ik* lias no turn for abstract ideas, 
and does not trouble about the nu*ntal vi'xations of his time. 
He IS a portrayer, not a theorist. All this may consist with 
excellent art, and may even be to tlic good . in (Teorge Eliot 
wfe see how philosophical luggajK* may harm a imvehst. 

But, after all, such art can hardly b«‘ so <le(‘p or strong as 
the. art which, like that of Tolstoy in his goorl days, (*an really 
carry the luggage. We have luit to lo(»k at Priiu'c Audrey 
lying wounderl after Austerlitz, with his sense of the secret of 
the infinite skies aliove him, and with his scorn for Napoleon 
w'ho bends over him with the <*omnieiil, T\uW unc hdk mori ; 
or at Pierre, m the masonic lodge, feeling the new' birth of 
human sjmipathy in liis heart : to s(‘e wiiat a world of real 
exjiericnce lies outside Thackeray's ealc.ulations. Nor is it 
simply the w'oiid of tlie mystical intf*llect. Thackeray, m his 
ac(‘ounts of travel especially, lias a few' lovely and musical 
de^scTiptlons of scenery ; but w'c do not expect from him an 
intimate sense, either physical or spiritual, of nature, and we 
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do not get it ; nothing like the account, in Anna Karenina, of 
Levine in the haj'field, or of the wolf-hunt in War and Peace. 

George Meredith, too, is opulent in such things ; Thackeray 
is overmuch of a tovTisman to care deeply for them. But 
his treatment of passionate and primitive matter is remarkable. 
He IS much superior to most- of his British contemporaries 
when he touches on the tragt'dies of sex. He may merelj’ skirt 
the topic ; Imt he docs not fob us olf with flushed and cxcit(‘d 
commentary instead of dehiication. In Philip, and in some 
pages of Vanity Fair, the usual conventions ol the novel weu' 
a go(Kl deal broken dowTii. iStill it is obvious that Thackeray, 
knowing the underworld well, as lu^ must have done, was 
hindert'd lij" the public taste trom making tlie most ot it in 
his art. It Avas, 1 think, neee.-sity rallier than any prudery 
on his part, winch w’c need not jm)Mite to iiim. But Victorian 
prudery has been so much reviled, that 1 leave it here w'ltli 
the single observation that its real Nemesis is rhetoric. The 
strength ol -Foistoy’s unfaltering step through this region, and 
the clear intensity of his vision, mvd no emphasising ; latterly, 
indeed, he sutlered Iroin a. morbidly ascetic twist, but not- 
in his iirime. Jt may be tlii‘ absence ol such elements — of 
ideas, in the larger sense, intei penetrating art ; of insight into 
the life of nature and the joy of contact with mother earth , 
of the poetry or high tragedy ot imjiassioned ex}>eni‘nee , — 
it may be these deliclcnel(^s that cause a certain c>))i)ression in 
reading Thac’keraj^ especially his longer liooks. TIktc is not 
w’hat the Kussian.s, untraiislateably, call ‘ room,' or ‘sjiacioiis- 
ness,' — a jmre expanse lor tlic‘ eyc^ JUicl the sjarit to range in. 
Instead, and wonderlul lu its way, llieu* is the lec'hng of a 
erc^wded, eumplieated, mostly superlii lal (‘Xi'^tenee, led under 
a low' sky, lit up indeed by oc-casional passages of alfcvtioii, 
piety, and self-saerilice, but otherwise chiefly bearable il w'o 
W'ateh it in the light of ironj It is abo relieved by a fewv 
saving figures, and again by what Thackeray provides rather 
sparingl;v , namely, liy signal dramatic scenes, oiu‘ or tw'o of 
them m every stojy. Irony, in these J)a'^s.^gc‘s, turn> lieree, 
and sentiment rises into tragic forc*e or cJiiVcdrous grandeur, 
and the comedy of manners becomes very sc*nous . Tlie eiiapt<*rs 
of Vanity Fan and of Efiinond that can tinis be described need 
no mention , e\cry one remembers them. Another, in Phitip^ 
has been named already. There is sueJi a scene in Ihnis Dur.al^ 
when the slayer ol the (xmnt de SaATnie airiACs at the house 
of mourning : 

... 1 was reading then in this fine book of Monsieur Galland which 
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the Doctor had given me. I had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
and I dare say was i)eeping into the cave of the Porty Thieves 
along with iMaster All Baba, when I heard the clock whirring 
previously to striking twelve, and steps eoniing rapidly up our 
empty street. 

Mother started iiji, looking quite haggard, and undid the bolt of 
the door. 

^ C’est liii ' ’ says she. wilh her eyes starting, and the Chevalier 
de la Motte came in, looking wlute as a enq)M\ 

Poor jMadaine de *Se*verne iqjstaiis, awakent'd by the striking clock 
perhajis, began to sing ()\eihead, aiuJ the Chevalier gwe a great 
start, l(K»kiiig more glia>iJ\ tlian befoie, as my mother with an 
awful f.iee Jooked at him. 

‘ II I'a \oiilii,’ says M de la Mc»tte, h.'inging down his head , and 
again ]ioor ^ladanie's erazy vnuM^ began to sing 

Like many siu‘h things in Tliaekeray, tins suggests a stage 
effect, but- a stage effect that might vi ry W(‘ll, and really did, 
thus Jiajipmi. It is in tJiese j)iaei*s, where the narrative sud- 
dcnly inteii'^ifies and he does not raise his voiet-, that he is 
strongest. 

XI 

All sueh distinctions lx Iwtani the elay. the rnl)ble the Porian 
marble and llu* Parian, in 'lliaekeray, tend to be hidd(‘n liy his 
good Enghsli, wliieli givt's him Ins snio(»lli unbrokim fa(^aih\ 
and too easily keeps us (pnet. AWiters like Diekens w'arn us 
at onee of their bad w'ork by their bad WTiling. Thackeray's 
style IS like an exeelliait natural elocution wdiieli covers the 
drop from tiie strongei- to the weaker ]Kissages ol a discourse. 
Ill mere idiom and purity, not speak ot rhylhni, lus language' 
is almost as good when ho littK' to say a.' wlien he has 

much to represent. And he does not succeed, like Kuskin, in 
his earlier liooks, by surprising displays that di.-^tiaet the 
judgenic'nl. What beguiles us is Ins Mniplieily and trans- 
parency. Till.-, quality ('<»mes out in liis essays, espe'eialty his 
latter ones, many of wdiieli were collected under tlie name of 
Eoundahiwt Papus. There is often little enough in them ; 
they expres-ly take the risks, AS/xcfahir-wiso, of a p(‘tty subject 
— ‘a chalk-mark on the door,* ' Letts s Diary,' and the like , 
they make no pretence. They are not- ahvays tlie best of 
their kind ; thej^ are often nearer to Leigh Hunt than to 
Lamb. But of Lamb some iew’^ are w^orthy ; and this is when 
Thackeray is reminiscent, and comes back to his own early 
days, as he doi*s in JJe Juventiiic^ w'lth its echoes of the old 
pre-railroad wnrld, of the dead Adeljihi actresses, and of ‘ Tom 
and Jerry.' Tiinhridgc Toys, and some others, have the same 
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tone. The Notch in the Axe is a ghost-fantasy of an nnborrowed 
kind ; On a Pear-Tree is full of Thackeray’s humorous curiosity 
concerning crime. But everywhere, whetJier the stuff be 
cdmmonplacc or no, the language is lucid, conversational 
without being slatternly, and in the good tradition of Addison 
and Goldsmith, the tradition of dateless purity and ease. It 
is not the Avorsc for its long jouniey through the novels. The 
inspiration may glow or fade out, but Thackeraj^ always vvites. 

Passages of actual greatness are rare , and that accent is 
seldom heard, whicli in t\arlyle is ncv(‘r far away. The de- 
mands of jiathos bring it cuii most iully. In the accounts of 
the death of ( !(*orge Osborne, or of tlu^ Ixuva vement of Samuel 
Titmarsh, the style has a double excelh nce It ls the Enghsh 
that peoi)le will never cease to tc'cl English, and not 

past English : and turther, it has Thaekeray's OAvn special 
ring, Avhuh takes some nx-oguL^ing, because there is so little 
111 it to catch hold of. He could imitate anybody ; but no 
one could well mimic him. Perhaps hia rhytlim, to the excel- 
lence of which reecuit criticLsm has drawn attention, and which 
seems to be quite unstudied, is his rarest possession. Its 
music is indhudual, and is hK\st heard not. imly in the utterance 
of thoughtful pathos pure and simple, but in some others (like 
the exposun* of Beekj ) where the terrible is attained ; and 
also in some lyrical passages : 

To save be your eiideaxour, too, againp^t tlie night’s coming when 
no man may work , \\ hen the arm is weary v ith the long day’s labour , 
when the brain grows dark , when the old, whf) cun labour iuj more, 
want warmth and rest, and the young ones call for sii2)per. 

Nor must the descrijitions of scenery be forgotten, though 
they are too rare. Some of the best are found in the Journey 
from CornliiU to Grand Cairo. Much of the secret of the 
cadenei* lies in its varied and eunning balance, so unlike that 
of the Latin rhetorical species : 

The white crests of the blue waves jumped and sparkled like quick- 
silver ; the shadows were as broad and cool as the lights were 
brilliant and rosy , the battcTcd old towers of the commodore 
looked quite cheerful m the delicious atmosphere , and the mountains 
beyond were of an amethyst, colour. 

The commonplace describer, witli ' poetic diction ’ in his ears, 
might have w'ntten ‘ were of amethj^stine hue,' or the like ; 
or Disraeli might have done so ; but the cadence would have 
perished. 
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CHAPTER XXllJ 

(lEOECE ELIOT AND ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The f‘bb of Coorgo EliotV ^ faiiir allcT her deatJi in 1880 \^as 
safll^ ii()t(‘cl liy 11»e tni(‘ lH‘ln‘ver^ Noi* was this wlK)l]y the 
iaidt of Jjer ]as1 essays, J'tuprf.^yttnh^ of Theophrnf^fnH Such, a 
jX'Fsonage most nnhhe that hghi shar]) observer TJi(‘ 0 })liTastus 
of Lt'sbos Jhinifl Drronda liad aln^ady cooled tlie jnihlie, 
and tlu* WTiter liad to paj lor ilie zeal of h(‘r d(‘Vot(’es A 
typical eulogy was admiii]sten*d by Jbi hard Holt Hutton, of 
fhv /Sjffcfutoi : 

If she cannot ]jaint Die gloAv of human ent(‘rj)rise like Scott, or sketch 
vith tli(‘ easy ra])ioity of Fielding, she can do AvlKit nf'iDier of them 
can do - see and ex])lain the relation ol tin* broailest and commonest 
life to Hie dee])est ‘-]>nngs of })lnloso}>h\ ami rc^ligion. 

The letters of Hi^nry Sidgwiek sh(»w Jiotv seriously Oeorge 
Ehot was taken, as a teacdier. hy sonu^ of tla* b(*st miiid^ 
Edmond Sehen^r exalti d htr. but then dj‘\ sevine erities ar<^ 
a])t to go far wlien tlu'v (UKt* giv(* a loose t(» then* rare en- 
thusiasms Lortl A<*ton, \\lu](» niaking lus reserves, said tliat 
she ‘ jir-'tly seemed tJie most illustncms figure that had arisen 
in literature sin(*e Coetlic^ ' Idns iudgement sounds strange 
enough lf)-day. Lord Acton was amazed, lie explains, tliat 
an ‘ atheist,' brought up in a school distinguislied liy its ‘ ethical 
impotemee,' should ha V(‘ evolved a ‘ new and puissant morality ' 
wliieh * was ev(*n jireh^rahle in some ways to that of the eurrent 
religion. Jt had no weak pla<es, no evil <-ljanipions, no bad 
juirpose, to sen tm cu' excuse, unlike almost all lorms of (1iris- 
tianity ’ So Heorgi* Eliot ‘ has little rivalry to apjireliend 
until })hiloso})hy insjares liiuT novels or moralists teach nobler 
lessons to tlu‘ mass tii mankind.’ Strange, nniliiguous creden- 
tials for an artist ^ More than this is needed, if tlie work is 
to stand. 

But of this admiration she was not all uiuvorthy. Let those 
who are now^ young think of their owm chief private enthusiasm, 
wdiatever it be, and let them salute in sympathy that old 
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far-away one of the Eighties, which is only to be compre- 
hended by those who grow up in it. I recall without apology 
the fervid, overcharged view of George Eliot. She was a 
sibyl ; she read the surface and the depths alike infallibly. 
MidiiU march, above all, wa‘5 an image of life ; and if it was a 
gloomy one, so much the worse for life. It was not men‘ly 
a painting of the provincial world in the j^ears before the 
Reform Act. The society which it portrayed, existing as it 
did just to baffle iliose finer souls wh('> were condemned to 
m<»ve tlierein, was a tcTnble type of society at large : which was 
all veiy' well if you w(*re j\Ir Brooke or Sir »lames (Iiettam, 
but not so w(dl li yon w<-r(‘ Tertius Lydgat<‘, sknvly chilled by 
tlie surrounding apatJiA to science*, and still more hy a j)r(*tty, 
stony will*. Yet tlu* sibyl bade the reader Jiope. The feelings 
and a'^jarations of Dorotliea (^isaubon had to lie their own 
reward, though a Will J^adislaw was at last thrown m by a 
kindly (U‘ inadvertent stroke of fati*. And the writer had her 
own eon^okitioiis, though not of the ordinary kind She had 
east (df tlu* ciirr(*nt doctrines ; slie had managed to ' do with- 
out (jpiuin.' The ' religion of humanity,’ the voices of tlu' 
‘choir invisilile,’ sounded in the ear, though tlieir comfort 
was ot a far-oll and grimmish order. And then tJoorge Eliot 
had, or so it appc'ared, iinnpie claims as a writer, lliekeiis 
(dl(*n ‘ sat on the piano ' , Tliackerav (1 still cite the headlong 
iniinalure noti(Ui) was apt to maunder, and had no ])hilos(»phy 
or s(‘nse of b(*auty , tlic cx])(*rieiice i»f the Haworth sisti*rs 
was intense but limited. But George Eliot’s canvas was broad, 
her ideas were }n*oader still , her ]w*o])le v(*re alive and real, 
and innumerahlc ; and tlu* j>l*iy of motive* in her tales, the 
course itself of the aetion, revealed tlu* s})intual issues that 
shajie even tlie hiinddest fates 

Ho ardent, an estimate eould seaividv la*-!, tiioiigU no mean 
writer and no charlatan cmild have* iiisjun-d it (Viticr! jiro- 
fci-ts had been already heard, and some unhallowed luuscs. 
Swinburne Jiad niach* a .sonnet to her who (in to 

Garl 3 de) had ' found, in love ot lovingkindnos. liglit ’ ; but in 
))rose he was enthusiastic. Jn much rougla*r strain, the 
poet and journalist, William Ernest Henky, talk'(*d of the 
‘Apotheosis of Pujiil-leacherv' ’ , and his ‘ seii^'C of sox,’ so 
he confided to the read(*r, h*d him to denv tlie attributes of 
manhood to tlu* ‘ g(>ve*nu*sses in revolt whom it had jileased 
her to put forward as men.’ (ieorge Eliot was ‘ the fruit of a 
caprice of Apollo for the differential calculus.’ " Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s book (1902) did something to restore the critical 
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balance^ if not the old popularity or worRhip. Stephen's 
doubts and abatements were all the more forcible, that he 
had much tiyinpathy wjth Goorge Eliot’s pi^int of view, and 
himself proie.'^sed a la3' religKui. Eiil in truth the reaction 
against her fame was onlj’ one s^unjitom of a long-brcAring 
change that came c»ver Engli^^h thought as tlu‘ century wore 
on. It iiiav he lira^lly <les(‘rilK*d as the emergence, on one 
side, of tlie (ult <>f pun* fore(*, and, on another, as the cult of 
pure art. 1 shall return to tliLs topic ni an epilogue to this 
present voIiidk* , enough tliat an idealist like George Eliot, 
who declared for cliarifv and fiaternitj', and was an avowed 
teacher, came to at a discount. Any one who tried to 
bring a iieavy park of ethic-al ordnance into the sacred territory 
must exp(*ct to be seventy exainni(‘d at the frontier, and 
probably to be tunu'd l)aek. And lht*re was a furtlier check 
to George Eliot's reputation : two other masters ot fiction 
came iiit(» fiillcT view. George Weredith was her contempo- 
rai3’, l)ut Ins wider faint* was establisli(*(l far latcT than hers ; 
and Ml. Thomas Hard 3’ only began to publish in tht* St*ven-ties 
Each of tlu\se novthsts saw the worltl of men and A\omen more 
fr€*ely than George Eliot liad tlont* , and the3^ brought into 
relief one ot her greatest defieienei<‘s, nameh', that while 
cxhaustivel3^ describing lite, she is apt to miss tiie spirit t^i 
life itself. Its unashamed passion, its eandess gaiet3% the intoxi- 
c*ation of suashnu* — so tar as she understands these things, she 
leaves us with the ieeling that she rather distrusts them. We 
can but ask once more how she w<*athers all such criticism. 

11 

Mar3^ Ann Evans (1819-80) was ncarh’^ fort3" 3"ears old when 
ASVc/#e.s* of Chriail Lif<\ b3" ‘ (Jeorge Eliot,' appeared in the 
Blackwood " ot 1857. To letters she was 01113’' known as having 
translated Strauss's LcJwjt Jesu in 1840 ; or rather, since this 
was anonvmousl}’ issued, for her version (1854) of Pcuerbach's 
Wef^en Christeiithums, pubk-hed under her own name. She 
was also, in Mrs. tJarl3leV phrase, ‘ the strong woman of the 
WestmiyiMer lievieio," and hud a share m its direction. Here 
she scourged, in the old, hcav3% pontifical st3de, first Dr. 
Gumming the preacher of tht' millennium, and then the authoj: 
of Niyht Thoughts ; and also, with much more sympathy, 
introduced Heine to the })ubhc, some 3a'ars in advance of 
Matthew Arnold. Her true talent was discovered by George 
Hemy Lewes, whom, in 1851, she had accepted as an un- 
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legalised hiishajid, etnd whose buoyancy, eriticisin, and vigilant 
affection sustained her through her career as a novelist (Jeorge 
Eliot’s eqiiijiment, wlien she began to write fictuni, was tliree- 
foid. Foremost, tliere was her stored observaiion of the incai 
and women, of the landscape and custom, of tlm notions and 
humours, of her native Warwickshire ; and this, tJiougli en- 
larged by her life in London, remained her real fund of c-ajutal. 
Sc'condly, and hardly separable, there was her private exjiori- 
enee, human and intellectual. Its note one* oi conlhct and 
distrc'ss. With the traces of which lui* wTitings are scor(*d 
But these troubles ended in th(‘ Jreedom of spirit W'hich pcT- 
mitted lier to t xjii'css them, and in the strenuous jileasiirc's ol 
creation. Slie had got away from the jiroMiices, w'ltli tlaar 
social taboos, w'li(*r(‘ indejicndeut tliiuking was .-uspect, and 
from her early cvangcli(*al training She rc^taiiu'd, liow(‘Vcr, 
a perfect and afleetionati* pietui-i^ oi it all mixed w'lth Jninumr 
and irony, and she painted th(‘ jiieliire Aitei’ her union with 
Li‘W(^s sill' had, so fai as la^r naturi^ allow’(‘d, lib(i‘1y and liappi- 
ness, two tilings that are usually incoinjial ible Slie eon\ersed 
With some of the liest miluK of Uie lime, shi' wms inlimato 
With the seienlifie and lationahstie baud . yet- to all a])]H»araiice 
she w'as to ligur<‘ in t-lii* history oj hlerature lec^s than Harru't 
Martuieau. A third resource ot (ieorge Khot's, namedy, her 
grc'at stock of actual iniormation. Heading, and cultiin^, w’as 
not w'holly good lor lui ait , liut did not, cxce])1 in tlic' ease 
of Rcnniila, gn^atly dc'adcn it Alany oi her hilm-s, liowc^ver, 
are strangely dull, being eliroiiielc^ ol hii* ic^admg and of her 
travelling for sell -imjirovemeut. The liisl and irt‘sh(‘^l period 
of her work ends with the' Italian tri]» m bsiil, wdiieli jirompted 
the wTiting of lioinola and entailed iJie heaviest mental strain 
of Jku* life. 

'I’he Scetus an* tliree in immbci- ■ Tltr Strt/ Forhnn ^ <if tin 
JRcr A Hio.s JjftrlOH , AJr. Ot/Jil s lj}n -Shvt tf, and JutuCts AV prutanev 
It wxis easy for the* world to see, when once it liad lu-eii told, 
tliat the* writer was a W'omau , but the wrirld, thougii not t'harlcs 
Dickens, wms deceived at tlu' time. The gnomic, *lo]iiisoni*ai 
air of her reflections was deceptive , and also, no doubt, the 
unfeminiuc .or of authority with which tli(' religious sjiirit, as 
in the case of the ('vangchst Trv'on, was jiortr.ivcd, and which 
may have partly been assumed m or<ler to kee j) on the mask. 
But the drawing of saintly or erring women, ol ]Vlilly and Janet, 
is feminine in its sympathy and severity alike. »Sc) is the gusto 
With which George Eliot rejiresciits the spiritual ri'clemption of 
a woman by a man, a topic to which she was oltcn to recur. 
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The higher qualities of tlie Scenes— thdv tragic grasp and their 
imprint of eathohc sympathy — ^are independeiit of sex. Adam 
Bede, in 1859, earned a fame which was reflected back on the 
Scenes of Clniral Life. Tlie fame was deserved, though not by 
the central e}»isode of Adain Bede I'lie whole story of the 
betrayal of Hetty, like the portrait of the betrayer, is timid 
and conventional. Yet with Hi^tty, and not with the holy 
Dinah, the artistic h<»nours rest. Tins is the more striking h»r 
the touch of enielty with which the authoress visits the ‘ uii- 
happy hi tie kitten," as slu' calls her Slii' is harder on Hetty 
than (}od or Katun' (not to sjieak oi niaii) could possibly Ix'. 
But when Hetty tells her tale of child-itiunk'r this blemish dis- 
appears , tlie jiathos is almost AvoHh^ {>f Victor Huge) ; and 
the English is George Eliot's besi~-her i‘arli(‘r English, pure and 
crj'stalliiie. Adam Bt'do himself t‘V(']>t when carpentering 
and lighting, is a inad(‘-uj), womauV lu'ro No doubt the book, 
in sjiecies, belongs to the religious, or sectariau s^iiecies of novel, 
common in the })eriod , it is as redolent of the chapel as The 
Hi ir of Jitdeh/ffe is of the church ; the authoress is not, l)ut she 
has been, within the fold, and she knows its dialect. Tliis 
increases the histone value of Adam Bide, though not its 
attraetivciK'ss. (}enius, JioweviT, it has , it saves tor us a 
piece of tliat old, vanished England, with iks scents of the 
dairy and of tJie flow(‘r\ c(»p>e at evening, and witli its pristine 
housewives and lalx)urers 


IIT 

The Mill on the /Vos.s (ISOO) is (ieorge Elud's (lassie ; flic 
sense of a task or mission, llauigh it is jircscnl. do(‘s not heie 
fret her talent ; the early crudities, especially those of the 
facetious kind, are vanishing ; tlie Ihuid nj the analyst is not 
yet too heavy. The book is in a simjik' ke\ of language', as if one 
of Wordsworth's jilain stories— and his inspiration is evident — 
were to bo told in a jirose tliat is nc»t afraid of colour or eadcuicc. 
Much of the ehildisli exjierienee tJiat is described is known to 
have been Imilt, witli due artistic ehang('. out of the author's 
own : the ties of the brother and sister, and the eomlort found 
by Maggie Tulhver in the Iiniiaito, ajipear to be remimse# nt. 
The humeiuristie aunts and tla* eild fatlicr arc of tJie same mint. 
The love-passages that follow are painful, but tliey can easily 
he censured on the WTong greuuids. Maggie Tulhver ivS just 
the girl, coming Iresh from books, dreams, and sorrows, to love 
a plausible cad. But then Stephen Guest is a shadowy and 
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improbable cad. In the last scene the flood that unites brother 
and sister solves all discords ; and George Eliot hardly anywliere 
else uses a symbol in this way. The presence and terrors of 
the flood are felt from the first in the childish dreams of Maggie. 
Another lyrical ballad in prose, Silas Manier (1861), Juis a 
tragic accompaniment which is somewhat too violent for a 
merely secondary interest ; but the two strains are unil(‘d in 
the central scene where Eppie refuses Iier actual and clings to 
her adoptive father. This passage, and its diction, have a 
Wordsworthian plaimiess and strength. Nor is tlie ])oetry of 
avarice forgotten ; the gold is a symbol of Silas Marner\> 
dre^ams and dcr^ires, and it^ gleam is reflccl(*d on the liair of 
the child who saves him from the obsi^ssion. In Sihis Alarm r 
there are touches of the meeting-liouse, for which the humours 
of llie Rainbow Inn atone. Tlie scene is liardlv more modcun 
tjiaii Jane Austen’s, while the social stratum is different ; it is 
the midland village of Raveloe, with its fixity, its immi'inonal 
slow customs and ideas, its fat scenery. The probabilities, 
certainly, are handled more in the spirit of the ballad-monger 
than 111 that of the chronicler. 

Tlic second stage lasts till 1870, and includes liomola (1862-3), 
Fihx Holt (hr Jfadiatl (1S66), and th(‘ poem The Spaiih^h 
(hjpsy (1S6S) The weight ol hiy^xor} , theory, and iircaehmg 
tells more and more on George Eliot , aiul her strong and 
stored intelligence, though it rises to the call, cannot revive 
what Burke has called ‘ tin* soft green of the soul,’ As though 
111 rcconijumse, she deals more m melodrama, good anil bad, 
and in cnlminating scen(*s of violent*. As will lie sliown later, 
she here tell in with the habit ol lontciniiorary lictnui The 
tendency is clear in tlie elaborate, exhausting tale of liomola, 
George Eliot's only hist(»iical novel. It has all the (piahties 
of a groat story — except the* ne(‘dful and indi*tina])le breath of 
life The autlioress, in Elizabethan jihrase, drained her blood 
\Mtli sighing over the task. Yet the result- is in a high degree 
euriou!s and aceomjihshed, and sometimes i-j)leudul. The pains 
and skill sj^enl (m the degenerate Tito Melenia. a\1io begins aii a 
Faun and t*nds as a treacherous eiimmal, arc surjiriMiig ; and 
the whole plot of his relations with las benclactoi- Baldassarre is 
ingeniously enchained. Romola herself is like <i painted figure 
by Lt'ighton, rough t stud iiuisly and in a lofty sjiirit, Init- immo- 
bilised and hall-ahvi*. Savonarola is dissected from the autho- 
rities rather than portrayed, except \\'lien his words are directly 
quoted. The talk of the common people is of necessity in the 
nature of a feat , although, like the scenery and pageantry, it 
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is vivi£ed by George Eliot's memories of her stay in Italy. 
Bud she came hack, hehlv, to her Enghsh hunting-ground, 
hi Felix Holt, no doubt, she has not yet u^cll recovered the trail. 
The radicalism of 1833, like the Florence of Savonarola and tjje 
iieo- Judaism of Oeroiida, has the air of being got up ; and the 
‘ radical ' hero is something of a lay figure. But George Eliot s 
humorous perception of old Tory notions is never at fault ; 
and she is equallj- at home A\ith the* dL'-^entiiig cleric, Rufus 
Lyon, and vTth the diction of lus race. The book is built on an 
intneate and tiresome legal plot, and also on a question of 
concealed paternity, winch have nothing directly to do with 
Felix Holt. The best figures are tliose of tlie shady lau^^'r and 
the seedy informer. Georgt* Eliot, though her touch is heavier 
than Thackeray's, sometim(*s had sharp glimpses into his 
favourite half-world ; and ( Jramhourt's cri'ature Lush, in 
Deroadn, is a vivid and greasy personage^ TJutc is not miieli 
in FvliJ' HnJi to 2)re])are us lor the breadth and strength of 
Middlcmarch (1871-2), winch opens the last jhase. 

IV 

Tins is almost one <.if the great novels of the language'. A 
little more ease and play and siiiiiilieit^', a little loss of the 
anxious idc'ahsm which ends m going be\ond nature, and it 
might have been one of thc' grcatc'st. Some of the iigurcs, like 
Ijaclislaw, are mere pasteboard , Imt tJic'rc' is still a demso 
throng of persons whom we all might have known, perhajis too 
well. Some of the men whose inner c rises an* (h*scnbcMl witli 
most labour and travail are the h‘ast. leal ; such are ilie pedant 
Mr. Casaubon and the banker Rulstrodc*. But the whole is like 
some piece of expc'ricnee that wi* might wjsli to but cannot 
torget. There is no jfian, but then* is no confusion. The 
‘three love-problems’ are h(*ld firmly in hand. Dorotli(*a, 
Lydgate, the t4artli and Viney tam]lu*s, meet and part, they jiair 
and quarrel, thej" siiflc'r and resign themselves, in vJiat the 
authoress well calls an embroiled medium — say a kind of 
birdlime — ^\'et solidly and distincth , and the illusion holds out. 
The insignificant, like Fred Vincj, are made hapjiy ; the 
superior natures suffer. If thc'v ])rospered, there would be no 
story : who could write a iiuvi*! about the Brownings ? Geoige 
Eliot insists on maldng sueli persons suffer, above all in 
marriage. ‘ Retribution,’ said Lord Acton, ‘ is the constant 
theme and motive of her art.’ Lord Acton did not exactly 
mean this in commendation ; he held, himself, that ‘ virtue on 
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earth is not much happier than crime/ However that may 
be, the retribution, in George Eliot’s last two stories, is a 
visitation upon matrimonial blindness or folly, and not on 
criuie. TJie folly of Dorothea in choosing Mr. Casaubon is not 
made qiiile credible, and the immense pains Liken in explaining 
it may betraj" a certain sense of the difficulty. But once the 
fact is granted, we foreset' from the first tlie slow march of 
tragic disappointment. ‘No one wiaild ever know what she 
Ihouglit of a wedding journey tt^ Rome.’ The ease is worse 
with Dr. Lydgate, who wishes to become a second Bichat : 
it 3s worse', lieeaiise Ins erampfish of a wde outlives him , 
whtTeas Mr ('iisaul)oii does die and makes i()(*m f<»r Ladislaw. 
Tilt' strain (»{ thest‘ sombrt* histones is rehev(‘d Iiy the picture 
of the minor households, and by the mvahiahle Mr. Brooke, 
one of Geoi'ge Eliot’s mo^t elieerliil (*ri‘a1ion^. The siipjiosed 
date of the story is agrc'oably fixed by Mr. Biooke's remarl^s to 
his secretary ; he wants to keej) 

‘ ]Tidc*p(aiden1 alxmt Jkloriii, \<»u know I tloii't want to go too 
tar I want to take up \\'il]MMi<irce’s and Hoinill\'s lint', you know, 
and work at Negio Eniantapation, t'riiniiial Law- tliat kind of 
thing . . r»urk(‘, now - w1j(‘ii I think of Burke, 1 ean‘l li<‘]p wislnng 

soiiK'hody lichl a ]M)(*kct-lu)iough to gi\e you, Ladislaw You tl 
never gt't (‘Icett'd, vou know And wt‘ shall alwavs W’ant talent in 
the Housf ; rt'ftuni as wt' will we shall alwavs want talent Tiiat 
avalainhe and the lliunder, nrov, wa^. a. httk likt* Burke 1 w'ant 
that sort of thing - iica ideas, y<ui know', hut a wav ol laitling Hit m ’ 

H(' Is a w'tirtliy eoinpaiiioii to tin* giMxM'r who d'-ks vvJiether the 
llelorm Bill will ‘ enable ’ his wudow ’ to bring up six ehildn'ii 
when 1 am gone.’ Mr. Bn>oke is at his In'st wht'ii he stands 
on th(‘ platlorm ‘ with the second glass of sherry huiTVing in 
among his ideas,’ and iaees liis ov\ n eJligy, w itli its ‘ Iniff-eohuired 
w^aisteoat, eyeglass, and neutral ]»hv>n>gnomy, painted on rag.' 
Muhllcmaich is a jinx-ious doeum(*nt ior the jirovineial Lh' of 
that time, vaguely aslir with nleas, but jtromjitly sinking baek 
into its beeliive nuitine. 

Danirl Drnnala (ISTU), wliidi unsealed the lips of the 
seomer, shows misgnidanei' rather than failure of power ; but 
the book can (‘asily be undervalued. It is duh blamed for 
its excess ot dissertation and dissection , and, wdiat is vvor'^e, 
there secm.s to Ix' a. wrong twLst in the moral sympathies of 
the great moralist (Lvemlolen Harlt*tli is another victim of 
folly in marriage. Her pride and humlding, her agony of help- 
less hatred for her husband, are drawn with bitter strength ; 
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of all George Eliot's ladies she is the most alive. The authoress 
drops on her a load of brickbats, and seems to wish to leave 
the impression that Gwendolen deserves them. But then she 
does not deserve tliem. Her worst fault is to be handsoijie. 
She is young and rather hard, sjirigJitly and rather tlominecring. 
We feel that she would have made In'tter terms with tli(‘ 
aristocratic boa-c-onstrictor, (.Jiuiidcourt . Some critics have 
hinted, with justice*, that (hM>rge Eliot's ujibriiigiiig hardly 
qualilied her to draw the Wichcd /iVast' Swell. But at. all 
costs the young lady's moral nature must be awakened. Sue 
is almost as inueli lorment(*d by lier lay confessor, Deronda 
(wlio assurt's us that he is ' not a jujest as ]>y her husband. 
She explains liow a sudden, ]>aialysing imj)uls(* (all too human) 
had ke])t luT from tlirowing a rojie to the drownnig trrandeourt 
Dcroiala remarks tliat lie would proliably anyliow have sunk 
with tlie cramp , Init in* jiraetically adds that (Jweiidolen 
must all the same treat hers(*lf as a. murderess in heart and 
int(‘iition, and must flagellate her soul ; which she duly does, 
and her life is broken for a time. As for the intent to murder, 
wc know what the vi'rdiet (»f a J<>(‘iieh jury would have been . 
and it would be a more tridy moral one tJiaii l)(‘n>ndaV. How- 
evt‘r, (irandconrt iicvcu* really existed , Jiow' then, W'(^ may 
frivolously add, could h(‘ be murdered '( One may yawai, 
laugh, or er> over the w'liole Judaic business in tins novel , 
it has found few t(^ juai^e it, iii s])ite, as Sir l^eslie Steplicn 
pleasantly says, of ‘ the a])proval of learned »Iew\s.' JVopJe 
have mocked at the enormous satisfaction sliowii by an Englisli 
gentleman wdio linds out that lie is a »lew' : 

Feelings had lately ]«.*eii a1 woik williiii him winch laid \ciy much 
modified the leliiclaiicc he would fnriiiLTly have had 1*. think of 
himself as piobahly a .Icw' 

I would latlu*!' say tliat ])cr<»n»la is not a dcw'. lie has no 
rc&cmblancc within or witJiout, to a Jew' good or bad. All 
Jews are salient ; he is featureless Tla^y lovi* arguing, tliey 
are dialecticians e\en in tlie family c ircle , lu^ jireaelies, no 
doubt with a certain tastt* for casuistry. His very ethics are 
occidental. The little b(»y Jacob and tlie thieving old sponger 
Lapidoth {fSr/i?iornr is, 1 believe, the correct word) arc niu(‘h 
more satisfactory. Creorge* Eliot protested wi ll against vulgar 
anti-Semitism , slie studied, she appreciated, the loftier dreams 
of modem Israel, but slie lonld not emliody them. Yet it 
is not safe to leave the book unread. The old skill is there 
in the light sketches of tlie country gentry. The gambling 
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scene at the outset makes us hope for an honest, full-blown 
romance ; and some sound melodrama, some healthj^ violence, 
we do get in the scenes with Grandcourt s cast mistress and 
thjp fatal diamonds. It is singular to think of the inventress 
of these things enjoying walks and philosophic talks with the 
author of ^^ocial 

Besides The Spani,^Ji G(»orge Eliot jiroduoed otlier 

verse, most of wliicli appeare<l with llic Legend of JvlxiJ in 
1874. '^riie hues - O may I join llu* t lioir invisible ’ are dated 
18t)7, and may serve a»s a motto tor MiddJnnnrclK which is 
^v^tten in their spirit. Not ha]>])y eitlier as poetry or as 
liymnody, they yet express George Ehot's inmost faitli, like 
the similai mirI earlier verses m A Minor Ptophrf The eleven 
sonnets < alled Brother and Sister, whieli tlirow a pathetic light 
on th(‘ experience embodied in The 31 ill on the Floi>s, are simple 
and transparent, and are lier lu^arest a})proacli to jioetry. 
But a eortain accomjjlishtd hea\iness ])reflominates, especially 
in h(T blank verse. The (‘laliorate Spanish Gypsy, which 
turns on tlie stniggk' in tfi(‘ dancer Eedalma t)etwe('n the call 
ot her lilood and her loAa'lty to a (^hristian lover, is unreal 
enough, as to the gyjisics. they talk rallicT likf' Dryden’s 
heu’oes. Bleasiinttu' in nu‘lody is the rendering of Boccaccio's 
tale. How Lisa land the King, But (h^orge Eliot's poetry is 
more an a(‘t of her will th.ui of her nature ; and it remains to 
speak of some of the broad lealures of her novels. 


V 

SIr* well knew that, the old Ailani ifi us, wliatevcr his failings, 
IS (pule a good judge of story and incident, and that these 
tiling.^ he must have. Observation and anahsis lane him 
ijiisiitjslicd, whih‘ admiring, he must have ‘moments,' and 
crises, and violence, and lu^ is right, t )eorgt‘ Eliot takes 
much care to nu'ct. his wjsIr's, and her jjower to do so has ofUai 
been oA^erlooked (Vitics have ]>oint(Ml out how the use and 
appreciataui ol iriUK* in fictKui, as a mainspring (d th(‘ plot, 
marked the agi' of JDickens, Wilkie f^olhiis, and Beade ; how 
Dickens himself (aime to elaborate this interest more and 
more ; and how' even Trollopt^ was detleeted by the same im- 
jnilse, from his task of jiortraying archdeai'ons. The fight, in 
Adam Bede, suggested by Lewes, is sound, but brief and un- 
professional i\'lix Holt leads up to the well-arrangc^d moment 
w'hen tlie prosperous gentleman finds Ik' is tlie unlawful son of 
a brutal attorney whom he has just w^hipped ; and, catching 
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Bight of himself in a mirror, sees ' the hated fatherhood 
asserted . ' Thcie is a high meloAramatk scene in Silas Marner, 
in the passage where Eppie chances on the discovery of the 
long-murdered body. The meetings of Tito and Baldassa»re 
in Jiomola have a similar quality. Most of these climaxes are 
prepared m a workmanlike way. In Middleinarch the interest 
of crime passes into that of easiiLstry , the moral psychologist 
warms to her work, and certainly rivc'ts the attention. Bul- 
strode, a. Imnkcr known for chanties and good works, formal, 
repellent, and a senii-eonseious Tartuffe, is blaekmailed by a 
bad ielloAv, Raflles, who knows of Bulstiode's shady past, long 
since' n‘])(‘nled of. Baffles Jias delirium tremens, and Bulstrode 
watches liim. L3’dgate, the* doetoi, contrary to the old- 
fashioned medical vu'ws of tlie jilace, forlnds Raffles to have 
alcoh<»l. Bulstrod(‘, alter a struggle* ot conscience, does not 
‘strive (diicially to keep alive ' th(' patient ; but on the con- 
trar 3 \ lets tiie houM‘keep(T give* a dram to the jiatient, who 
dulj" dies. Lydgate, though surpnse<l at the* death, signs the 
certificate with little ado. Jt seems a wvak jioint that he 
should never <piestion the hous(*ke(‘])ei . But the bailiffs were 
ill Lj'dgate s lious^', and JJulstrodc, on the eve <d the crime, 
had unexpectedlj' lent him a tliousand poumls, having beforis 
refused monctarv aid. But all is in vain , the shad^^ past 
comes out, there is a jiublic scand.il, and Bulstrode is wret'ked. 
Peojile, knoiving of the l(»an, gossip {dM)ut Lydgates motives ; 
and he, naturally', tortures hiniselt ivith the questifm whether, 
but for the thousand pounds, lu' w'i»ukl not have been more 
inquisitive. I dwell on tins episode, feu’ it tells us much of 
George Ehot. She shows a real jiower of pinning dow^n a 
moral pi’oblem ; she has a lawwers grasp of the fails and a 
jisj’chologist's vision of tlie motivi's She loves a self-deceiver, 
and also relishes Bulstrode's religious lingo. She loves still 
more to get into the mind of Ljdgatc.the half -innocent acces- 
sory. She can's more for these things than for the mj^sterj^ 
or its detection , hut licr carpentry’ of the ])lot is excellent. 
Bulstrode, it is true, js not qmt(' alive, but he is a carefully 
complicated puppet. The best seenc of un regenerate jiassion is 
found in The Mill on Ihv Floss. Old Mr. Tullivc'i*, like a man in 
a saga, cares onlj’ for his vengeance, satisfies some of it on 
his deathbed, and mslruets Ins son to be unforgiving. The 
jiledge is recorded in the famity Bible — the last touch of 
paganism in the transaction. The ferocity, like the pathos, 
ot dull and puzzled minds is recorded witli much forc'e. 

Indeed, stupidity play^s a great part in the novels, and its 
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presence on this earth is much insisted on. George Eliot's 
treatment of it varies, and may serve as one test of her powers 
as a humourist. She possibly becomes more acidulous as 
time goes on. Sometimes in the later stories to be stupid, 
nay even to be commonplace, is treated, if not exactly as 
wicked, as a fault to be visited with severe cond(\sc(msion. In 
Middlcmarch there is a blond baronet, who is certainly r\<) ford, 
since on being rebuffed by Dorotlica Brooke lie tunis to C^elia, 
her sharp, pretty, little sister ; but who ls, as certainly, ordi- 
nary. When he leanis of Dorothea's engagement to Casaubon, 
tins Sir flames (licttam meditates upon it * 

Having the amiable vanity which knits us to thost* who are fond of 
ns, and disinclines us to those vho are indith nul , and also a good 
grateful natun, th<‘ mere idea that a \^onuxn ha«l a kindness towards 
him spun little threads of tenderness tioin out liis heart towards liers , 

and Celia lie accordingly marries This is tJie sort of chorie 
remark that gave, no doubt, some reason to blasiiheme. It is 
too hard and heavy on tho average^ clay. If priggery can 
consist with so much genius, tlien priggery is tliere. There is 
a trace of it in George Eliot from the tirst , but in Ikt earlier 
works, and always wlum ut. her best, lu^r humour is gimtler and 
less ‘ superior.' Her tolerant understanding sympathy with 
coininon people is a source of her jiower and of her humour. 
It is seen at its pur(\st in the talk of Adam Bede's motJier, or 
of the drinkers in the Raln})<)^^ at Raveloe. It has often l>een 
wondered where she jacked this up, unl(\ss she was hidden, like 
the lady among the kVeemasons, in the clock. A Westminster 
Re\uewer is randy a master, aiui still mon* rarely a mistress, of 
tavern talk. V(‘t we who have the fnaalom of the taproom 
could not rc])ort it so well But Hus is one of the sleights of the 
craft. Given the genius and observing jioucr. the stage s(‘tting 
can be miinaged at second-liand. ( k‘nrgt‘ Eliot’s boors drinking, 
her ‘Dutch intern )rs ' may be a littk* slu>rt of spontaneous, 
but they are actual. Khe must have* had a kindly n‘lisli for 
tinkers and jiotmcn to begin with. She docs not jiatronise 
tliem ; she is like a queen who is easy-going with the people, 
but sharj) and exacting with the coni-t ladies, (ieorge Eliot 
is apt to hard on the upper bourgeois, nn<l Trollope’s light 
unassuming way with his parsons and lawyers is really sounder 
than hers. But her satire is often excellent, and also her 
delineation of satiric jiersons, like the high-nosed, high-coloured 
Mrs. Cadwallader in Middleniarch. Her true business, no 
doubt, 'is to transcribe the mother-wit of her Mrs. Poysers, or 
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the prejudice of her Aunt Gle^rgs and Pullets. They are none 
the worse for the touch of caricature. Such personages come 
from the dc'cper stratum of her memories, out of the reach of 
her reading and theorising, and emerge in the generous lightf of 
pure comedy ; which is blended, in such figures as Dolly 
Winthrop in Silas Jllarncr, with pathos and humanity. 

VT 

Of course George* Eliot is melancholy. She is melancholy, 
not because she lacks the consolations of the accepted religion, 
for such persons are often the cheeriest of all , nor simply 
because she has a wide «nnd tragu VL-^ion of the human lot 
She IS melaiiclioly because of h<*r jiainful, uneasy turn for 
analysis, because slie Jiears uhat slu* calls, in a noted phrase, 
‘ the roar that lies on the other side of silence ' , that is, tlie 
minute, unspok(‘n play of motive that lies behind an ordinary 
conversation ; and also the sr>rrows or bewilderments of simjile 
inarticulate persons, like Hetty Sorre*!. And for this kind of 
analysis shc' has a genius , a heavy, German, relentless sort of 
genius, but still a genius. It is seen also in h(‘r irony and 
humour. In Danivl Deronda there are two whole pages in 
which the talk is thus punctuated : Grandeouil. says to 
Gwendolen Harleth 

' You would perlia])s lik(‘ tiger-hunt iiig or pig-sticking 1 sa\\ 
some of that for a season or Uvo in tlie Ea-l E'svr\ thing here is 
p)or stuff after that ’ 

‘ You are fond of danger, tlien " 

(Pause, wherein (hvendolen spe<*ulHt<‘d on the }»rubahility that 
the men of coldest manners Mere the most adventurous, and f(*lt 
the strength of lier uami insight, sii]»poMng the iiuestion had to be 
decided ) 

' (.hie must hu\*‘ soiiiethiiig or othei But one gets usetl to it. ' 

'1 begin to think 1 am veiy iortuiuite, heeause everything is 
new tt» me : it is t»nl\ tliat I can’t get enough of it 1 am not us(*d 
to anytlmig except lK‘iiig dull, wdiich 1 should like to leave off as you 
have left off shooting ’ 

(Pause, during which it occiiried to Gwcndc>lcn tlial a man of cold 
and distinguished niannerd might ])ossibly be a dull companion ; 
but on the other liaiid she thought that most persons W'ero dull, 
that she had not observed husbands to be companions — and that 
after all she w'as not going to accept Grandcoiirt ) 

And so on ; it is all most w'orkmanlikc, granted the characters. 
The man may be an unreal stick, but th(‘ girl is natural enough. 
The weight of the irony cannot be denied ; but 0, shade of 
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Voltaire ! O, liglit-haiidtMl .lane Austen ! (nicorge Eliot uses 
this method for serious, for pathetic, even for dreadful matter, 
and uses it with signal pow<‘r But we feel mstinetively that 
th'ere is something wrong with the method, and not menly 
with Ihe style. It you ajijily to life a mieroseope of too Jngli a 
pow(u\ you will see life wrong When the l(uis is directed upon a 
woman, the male mind (I will sjieak for no other) recoils, much 
as Gulliver did from tlu* maid^ oi honour in Brobdingnag ; 

their skins appeared so coarse* and uni'Acn, so variously coloured 
when I saw them near, with a luolc hen' and then' as broad as a 
trenclh'r, ('tc 

W(‘ h\ no nu'ans obji‘ct (to change tlir figure*) to hearing the 
bitteu* Irulli , but let- it be' .it tJu* rigfit ehst.ince ior hearing 
elistiiu'lly Hiuji*e (JiMUgi* E]ie)t is soJn('tlm("•^ ojipressi V(‘. 

[Jut her art eaimeit ho M'])arated ironi lu'i ethie'al lifibit of 
iniiiel J have ine'ntKuicd he*r passion tor making studies in 
relnbiition This nia\ ha\<' In't'ii roote^d in lu r (^alvinistie 
training the erude iloetniu^ of iK'ce^ssity was hIm) jireached, 
uiitheologK'ally, hj her Irieiids at Geivditry But there was 
abo, newly in tlie* air, tin* s<*i<‘nlifie e'euiea'ption of law and order, 
as extendeMl to the ^\^ul(l «»i eharaete-r 'I'lin* eonceptiiui, secular 
and ratioiiah^-tic, transforms the visitations of God into tlu' 
sedl-actiiig law of niejral < oiiscque'iie i*, or KunnU’. in the liumaii 
soul. It is a law that may be signally unjust, indeed not mor.il 
at all. 'I'lie innoee'nt- suffer with the ginlty, and the* guilt 
it'-e'lf may he* men* blindn(‘>s. The* sin of I'llo is tJiat of »[udas, 
iiaiiie‘ly,tlie* hetra\al of benefactoi-- , the* f.uilt <>1 Mi'r. Transonic 
is \outht‘ul impulse , the euTor <»J ( )w(‘nd(»l<‘ii little nie»re than 
iiK'xpenenec'. Neune* at least of these peivonagcs Jire scourged 
emt cl all pro})ortion It in.iy scHun that in such a lowering 
jactun* the* cImuci* ot lucky csl•a])e‘'^ h.irdly rc<’civ(‘s its due 
weight. The .itTiio,-.p}ierc, liowcvcr, is re‘hcve*d by flaslr s of 
ordinary or of iimisuiil goodness. This suggests .naithe'r way 
111 which (icurge* Eliot s pliilo>.o})hy atTce ts }i(*r n*j)n‘S(‘ntati(ms 

Her nutions i»i e fiarity and we*il-doing, and the* <[iiality oi lu'r 
sympathy, an* different Iruiti those ed Dickens. They are less 
eas3" and biioj-aiil aJtogi'tJier, and they are p.irt of licr creed and 
her self-disci})liiu‘ She had herself a nion* than c(»mmon 
hunger for sjmijiatln^ and kindness , slit' made a religion of 
kiiulncss — of the need of getting outside the (ijo. The I\)sitivist 
cult attracted her closely, and though slic ney(*r became a pro- 
fessed member of tlie body, its tenets coloured her vision of the 
w’orld. For th<‘ world being a grim jilace full of traps, and 
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ready to avenge the least false moral step, some sort of loop- 
hole, some ground for hope, is nnperiously wanted. George 
Eliot finds it in ' morality touehc'd by emotion ’ ; in the 
practice of sympatlictu* peree]»tion, jiainfully sharpened tiK it 
can detect the most silent and lniml>l*‘ suilering, or the oddest 
and proudest distress. Hoinetimcs this temjior is exlnbited 
with peculiar intensity, and nevc^r more* so than in a typical 
passage from MiddUnnarrh Tlu* two cdiief actors, mere 
acquaintance tliungh na^ving in the* sanic^ voild, each with a 
special own private trollbl(^ niched Dr Lydgiite is called in by 
Dorothea Casaiibon to acKi'-e on tli(‘ dliu'ss ot her husband . 

Ib* was bowjiig and (juittinji li(‘r, nn inqnilsc whicli if she 

had ])eeii alone would ha\e iiniu-d into a piaxer, niiiclc^ h(*i say with a 
HI)}) in licr voice — 

‘ (), \ou arc a wise man, arc you not You knoiv all a})out life* 
and divitli Advise ui(\ Tliiidv ivhat 1 can do He has Ix^eii 
labouring all his life and looking forward He minds about notlung 
else. And I mind about nollnngclsc 

For years alter Lydgatt' nuiKuiilKTcd tlu‘ impressi(»n produced in 
him by this involuntary a]ipcal- this cry from soul to soul, without 
other conseioiisiics'' than their moving with kindred natures in the* 
sami' tmhnnlcd mnlunn, the ifttuu trovlthni^ jUftilhf-dluyiunaifd hfr 
But what could he say exceiit that he should si*e Mr t^asauboii again 
to -morrow' V 

The w'ords 1 have jmt in italii s seem to c'xpress the author\s 
own habitual teinp(‘r , her native or acquired oppression of 
spirit is in theun Still the ])a1hos is dc^c*j) and gcunnne. If we 
think that the tension of snidi a uiocmI is excessive, it is best 
to remember that (feorge Eliot is a Avonian, and tliat her s(*iisi- 
bility IS true to the better habit of her si*x, even if it will not 
do for our rougher one. Some i»f }u*r chapters may strike us 
as less likt' lood than like medicine Hid then most ])eople are 
never likely tt/ take an overdose of it. Most peojile arc tlie 
better for a little of it : anil let tlu^m try it, and jirofit ; and then 
let them go and play, let them return to vSeott. and Dumas anil 
gaiety and the highw ays of the w'orld Lo(»king back, tliey will 
admit that they have visited, not merely an anxious physician, 
but a rare spirit, and also an aili.'.l— imt a flawdess or quite 
disinterested artist, but an artist still. 

VII 

The two sides of George Eliot’s talent, the more and the less 
spontaneous, are reflected in licr style. Often we exclaim that 
every one in her books talks w'ell except the author. She is 
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surest of her diction when she is some one else. The chonis is 
not so good as the characters — frequent phenomenon in 
fiction. Every one deplored the increase of ponderous abstract 
English in her later stories , but this criticism a])plies, if we 
look closer, chiefiy to the commentary and not to the dialogue. 
Where the latter is at fault, it is not on the score of dictjoii, 
except when the speaker is himself markedly unreal. The 
j)oint may bo illustrated by the srene in which (hvondolcn 
iiarrales the death of her husband to Daniel Deronda. This 
is the commentary; the Enghsh is that of The Methods of 
Ethics, oi a treatise ui^oii cases of conscience ; it is remarkably 
]m‘cise . 

It seemed almost certain that h<*r murderous thought had had 
no outward ctTcct- that, quite apart, fiom it, the death was inevit- 
able. Still, a quest Jon as to th(‘ outwanl cllccti veness rd a criminal 
d(\'-irt‘ dominant enougli to impel even a momr'nlary act, caiuujt alter 
our judgcmieid. of thc^ desire , and Deronda shrank irom puttingthat 
question forward ni the lust instance, lie held jt likely that 
CfWendoleirs renunse aggni\a(e<l her inwaul guilt, and that she 
gave till' charai'ter ot decisive aelioii to what had been an inappro- 
c'lably instant aiieons glance ot desire. But her remorse was ilit 
precious sign of a nvoverabk* nature. . . J)cj’onda could not utter 
one word to dimmish that sacred aversion to her wwst self. . . . 

What (hvendolcii acdiially says is this : 

‘ “ The rope ' he calleiJ out in a \njct‘ -no! Iiis own-*- f hear if 
now’- -and 1 sli»o])ed foi iJie ro}>e- I ielt 1 must 1 fell >iin‘ he* could 
swim, and Jic w'ouid cjune back wlietlier (»r not, and I fiieideil inm. 
Tliat was in my mind-- lu* would conn* back But he was gout* down 
again, and 1 had the rope in my hand- no, tlieie he v\as again - ins 
faee <ibove the water — and lie cried again — and I held my hand, and 
my heait said ‘ Ihe ! -and hr sank , and 1 felt “ It is done I am 
wicked, I am lost ' '' - and I Jiad the rojjo m my hand I don't, 
know what I thought -1 w’as leaping away from nnself- I wiuild 
have sa\efl him tlien I A\as lea])ing horn my enine, and there it 
W’as — <‘lose to me a^- 1 fell — there wa.s the tlead face dead, dead. 
It can ncviT bi* altered. That was w’hat hapi'iencd That was what 
I did. You know it all ' 

We may think all this something of a misfire (‘ 1 uas leaping 
from my crime ') ; but if so, it is one only possible in a WTiter 
of great talent. The diction, m any case, is ot the simplest — 
that IS, it is truly feminine , and the contrast holds througli 
much of George Ehot's wTitnig. Her descriptive style, at any 
rat© up to the date of Romola, is sigiialJy pure. The things 
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seen and heard are drawn from the memories of her youth in 
the country, and from her untrammelled sense of beauty. The 
Mill on the Floss is full of such wanting, as every one knows ; 
and the cadence, correspondingly, is simple and happy, smd 
scans well ' 

Snow ]a3’' on the croft and river*}ted in undnlations softer than the 
limbs of jufanev , it lay w'lih the neailiest iinislied bonier on every 
sloping roof, making tlie dark-red ga)>l(‘s stand out w'itli a new' depth 
of colour , it weighed liea\ily on the laurels and iir -trees till it hdl 
from them w’lth a shuddering siuiml : it clothed the rough tnni'p- 
tield w'lth w'lutcness, and made* the slicc]> lfK)k like dark })l< itches , 
the gates w'cre all blocked uji with the slo]>iiig drifts, and here and 
there a disregarded fonr-fnoled beast siood as if ppfrilied ‘in iin- 
rceiimbcnt sadness ’ , tluue was no glccini, nn shadow’, for the 
heavens tr>o were one still, pak* cloud- no sound ("ir motion in any- 
thing but the dark ruei, that flowed and moaned like an unresting 
borrow. 

This limpid English does not disajijie.ir in the later stories, 
though it tends to be thrust out. TJic jiieture ol the country 
house where Deronda is brought u]), and the^ rare chmpses of 
Middlemareh s(‘ericry ‘ iinch^r thf‘ quiet. light of a sky marliled 
with high clouds,’ have the same kind ut cxcidlcncc And it 
the chonis tends to liecoine hca\ner, tlie dialogue is ahvays 
liable to remain good. Mr. KaftU's and the (lartli family talk 
as naturally as Trollojn* s jicople. And whate ver may be said 
against George Eliot, there is a stnmg mind at the back of 
all that she may write. Frequcuitly Iut strength gets in her 
w'ay, and tlieretore in ouis. Jt may not niakt^ tor lightness. 
But it is equal even to denying itself, and it is w’onderful, 
wdicn her humour comes ujijierino^t, how’ sterling it ean be, and 
how ea'^y its language. We niiglit jierhaps wish that her bad 
mini ended oftener like (hildsnnth's Sijuire TlioriduU : 

ho now resides in qualily of a conipainoii at a relation's house, 
Iwing very w’ell likc^d and seldom silting at the side-1abl<', c‘xce]>t 
when there is no room at the other * lor they make nr) stianger of him. 

Titf> and Grandeourl do not ged otT so easily as that , or in such 
good English. But in a w’lnd-uj) of high comedy George Ehot 
recovers all her ground. This is seen in a skilful closing 
scene of M id dh march, wdicre it is announced that the widow' 
Dorothea, sacrificing licr legacy, is to marry Ladislaw’. The 
friends and relations talk the disaster over, are annoyed, apolo- 
getic, or lenient ; the whole passage, in characterisation and 
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style, is masterly. The sharjjest-tongued member of the party 
IS the kindest. 

^ It must be admitted that his blood is a friglitfiil mixture ’ ' said 
Mrs. ( Vidwalliuler ‘The (\wiuboii euttle-tisli Hiiid to iiegiii uith, 
and then a rebtdhous Polish liddlor or daneing -master, \va^ it V — 
and then au old elo ' 

‘ Nonsense, Elinor,’ saul the reel or, rising “ It is time for ns to go.’ 

‘ After all, he is a pretty sprig,' sai<l Mis (Jadwallader, rising ton, 
ami wishing to make amends ' He is like the tme old (Vieliley 
poll rails before th(‘ id mis eame in.' 

Put. tieorge Eliot's languag(‘ alM> elajiiN to lie jiidgi'd when 
bhe IS taxing it to the utmost, tor scdenin or passionate situa- 
tions Here, no doubt, it is more uneiul.uii, and its possi- 
bilities of weakness hav(‘ betm sulfieioiitly Jiint(‘d. Hut she 
eaii ex<el in one specially diiheiilt and ri.'-.ky kind of writing. 
»SJie has a singular tondnos tor semios that may J>e calked 
confessional , wJu'n^ some slight or limited })(*r*-.onago, or as sJi(‘ 
would say ‘ nature,' is swt‘])t awa\ and spiritualised, if only 
for a moment, by n stroiig(T and tidier oll(^ This subject 
recurs again and again. The iiitervit‘W in prison between 
J)mah MoiTi'- and H(dly wms suggested by a real event, and here 
the dial(‘et is evaiig(di('al. Hut it bi^eomes pui(‘ly human and 
si^eular in llu‘ ap]M*als mad(‘ by Felix Holt to Esther Lyon, 
or by J)oroth(‘a to Ho^amojul Lj'dgate It is none tJie less 
impressivt^ \V(‘ ma\ not mueli lik<‘ IIk* sjK‘ak(‘r, Jmt the 
dramatic truth aiul energy, and the mastery oi tlie right words 
wdiere a. word wrong would 1 k‘ disast(*r, an' undeniable. 'I’liis 
i.s lait. on(‘ oi the rea.^ons why (.ieorg(‘ Eln>t s work, when ail 

said, stands so firmly SIk^ is eonsiden^d, and sometimes 
]', moie laborious than iii-.pjred ; Imt she lierseli knt'W' wdien 
the mysterious jiowers w'cre at l)Iay , and, says her liiL-^band, 
Mr. ( 'ross, 

sh<‘ t(»ld na that in all that slie <‘nn'«idi‘red h('r Ixst work llien* was 
a ‘ not hci M 11 llial t( m ik jinxM—^ioii ol luo.mdihal •'la toll la i’ own 
personaJitv to Im‘ iiiei* In an in'-lmnaiil thriUJLli wha li tin.- .-pint, 
as it wvie, was act mg Pait uMilarK' sla' dwilt on lhi> m regard to 
the sr-oia* m l)et ween |)»»rolh(‘a and Ko'^ainoial sa._>ing 

that although .die knew that they Jaai soniau nr i.iler to eome 
together, she k(‘j)t the idea lesolulely out oi her imial until Hoiothea 
w^as in Rosamunds diawmiz-riMun Tlun, ahan<loinug herselt to 
the inspiration ot tin moment, sh(' wT(»1e the wimle scene exactly as 
it stands, w’lthout alteration or erasure, iii an iiileiise stale of excite- 
ment and agitation, feeling lierscK entirely pcis-sessed bj’ the feeling 
of the two women. 
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Another chronicler of the great- middle class, Anthony 
Trollope^ (1815-82), published nothing until he was well p^t 
thirty ; but then he made up way, wrote steadily for a whole 
generation, and produced, so he tells us, more than Voltaire, 
and ‘ more than twie.e as much as Carlyle/ In his early 
Irish tales, sucJi as The Kellys and the O' Kellys, which arc 
spirited enough and oi good f>meji, the jiiilueiice of Ix'ver maj^ 
bo tletectc<l ; but Tr<)li(»fM‘*s fJnurisJimg-t Jine o])ens in 1855 
with The Warden, the first, of the Barscl>]iir(‘ series (‘ tlje new 
shiro wlucli 1 had addled 1o the Enerhsh counties ’). The Last 
Ch ran tele nj Barsrt appeared in 1857 : and lietween came 
Barchister Tourrs (1857), Jhetor Thorne (1S5S), Frantley 
Parsonayr (1851), and 'I'he Small llonst at Alltniflon (1S()4). 
Th(;\ wt‘r(‘ *iccoinpani(‘d In other stones, not bdonging to the 
senes . and of tliese may be speeilied Tin lUtttams, The Thiee 
Clerks (1858), Othy Faun (1852), and The (^larennys: also 
Nuia Balatka. an attempt at a siunewhat uneongenial kind of 
romance. In ISliO Trollope started on a new track witli the 
political story Phintas Ftnn ; a s(*qu(‘l, Phtneas l{<dnj\ afipear- 
ing in 1874. During the S<'Venties lie turned out much hack- 
work (hke Bioirn. Jams ami litthtn.san), but much else as well. 
He Knew He Wtts Hiyhi. The Viettr of Bnllhttm jfttm , Tin Ensfarc 
JJinmonds, often sJiow Ju^ foimer skill But Trollope went 
on j)eniimg, he eould n(»t stop , 77u Prime Minister and The 
Ame'ricnn Senator belong to Ins lalcu* a ears. His ef)m])etenee 
w'as tcrriJile, but ho has sui*MV(‘d it, and long will do so. In 
one of his best bcxdvs, his Anitdttoipa jdty^ does liinisclf some 

injusi-jce by detailing liis loulnie in eompositi()n--how’ ho 
turned out ‘ 250 words every (juaiter of an hour ' for so many 
hours per day. Of course iiolhing matters liut the result , 
and about, its permanent value he is over-modest ; tor Trollope 
is read. ‘ 1 do not think it jirobable,' he w rote, ' that my name 
will remain among those wdio in the next <*ontury will bo known 
as the wTitcrs of Engiisli prose fie lion.' 


IX 

The Barsctshire talcs are wovdi together, maiyy personages 
reappearing and growing duly older from book to book. The 
Witrden alone has touches of the idyll , the violin of the gentle 
old hero gives the note of meditative tenderness and quiet 
satire, w'hich is only broken by the less tuneful pages of 
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travesty on Carlyle and Dickens ; their names, Mr. Pessimist 
Anticant and Mr. Sentiment, suggest a reading of Peacock. 
Jhe comedy and irony of the almshouse scenes, and the studies 
of» senile ingratitude, have lost no freshness, and the canvas is 
broadened for the soenoa of clerical life wliich are to iollow. 
Barchefiter Towers is more crowded, and richer, and also 
harsher ; but it contains some very generous jiassages, like 
the dialogue of Eleanor Bold avjIIi the Signora Neroni, a vivid 
exotic figure who is introduced (m a manner afterwurds made 
familiar by Henry James) in orrler to startle iiie (.‘omplaceiicv 
of the well-groomed classes. Dttctor Thonu is the best -j)lot ted, 
the most soIkI in construction, of the wliolr senes, and presents 
one of Trollope’s most admirably drawn girls, Mary l'honi(\ 
Story and character here work w'ell tngt'ther , for the heroine 
is tried and her natnro is rc^vealcd h\ the stri‘>s of llu' ]>roblem 
one of contested inheritaiu e, on wlneJi the is^ue turns. Framlfij 
Parsohatjc has no such backb(»ne. A parstui jnit^ Ins nanit' to 
a bill, but his min is aviTtcd , .i snuill great lady g(‘ts over 
liis dislike that a charming pour gentlewoman sliuuld many 
her son ; and that is all. The humours and sorrow's .ire mostly 
ill low' relief. We are on a w'alking trip in smiling, insigmticant 
country, which w'e l(‘arn to like. In The Small House af 
Alhuiftou there are moiv ecuintry scenes, all truly and sharply 
presented, w'lth their inhabitants — -tlu' old squire, the old earl, 
and the J)ales, mother and daughters, of wliom Lily is all 
men’s favourite. Hut. there are also towai scenes oi acrid high 
life and vulgar boardiiig-huuse, wdiich n^veal niwc re-^ourccs 
inTrullope — a true Londoner — and on tliese he had drawn also 
in The Thra Clerks, The town and country gi'oujis are con- 
nected by the very distinct figure of Johnny Eames, w'hose 
heart belies liis bodily I'uvelopc and liis breeding. In The 
Last i^hrontele Lily and Eames reajipear, but then^ is no 
monotony. Nowliere does Trollope show a bolder and surer 
tragi -comic insuiht, nowiiere does he come nearer to the w'orld 
of spiritual iieling, than in the character of tlu* Rev rfosiah 
tVaw'h'V whose snarling pnde and radical integrity, whose 
confusion t»t iiuiid approacdiing madness, whose jiow'cr of 
recovery, and of discomfiting the horrible bishojx'ss, together 
with Ills piety, jiassion, and rusty dignity, make him one of 
the notable clerK s of Englisli fiction. 

This and otlier tales of Trollope’s turn on what Balzac calls 
an affair of law' and money, wlueli is s(*t forth hard-headedly 
in all its details and wuth a full analysis of the litunors that 
it sends flying through sundry otherwise disconnected groups 
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of persons. By Doctor Thome’s tiust, and by Mr. Crawley's 
supposed theft of a cheque, no jxTson in their small com- 
munity is left quite indifferent. Scores of neighbours have 
their quality tested, and come out well, or are shown up badJy, 
as the ease may be ; butchers and bakers, the bishop and his 
circle, the magistrates and attorneys, the Dale ladies, the 
suitor of (Vawley's daughter, and lastly Eames, who happily 
clears up the enigma. Jt is all naturally managed ; a difficult 
feat. Let any one who has been c lose to any such turmoil sit 
doAvn, \nth all the facts at hand, and try to let them tell them- 
selves Tn Orh i/ Farm tlie advc*ntuic‘ is dilTereiit ; there is a 
criminal mystery duly seas<»ijed with humours, and there is 
also much labour expoiidc'd ujion tht iiagie emotions. Dickens, 
Wilkie ColLns, and fJeorgr Eliot all ministered in the early 
Sixties in the taste for tht\se coiuiikkIiIu's. and Trollope tcjo 
set u]> his stall, fie dot's his work well , but, torgery bedng a 
crime of ealculaticm rather than of im])ulst'. Jus beautiful lady 
forger, with her dignity and natural gnodiic\-^s, who commits 
her crime so siiddcmly, awakcais our doubts The secret ot the 
plot is soon told us, and the inleivst- turns on its discovery 
by the world. I'ht^ It'gal st c*nes and |)ersons are triumphs 
of realism in the ])roj)er semst' ot the term, as distinguished 
from the traiisligurc'd reality of wlucli Du'kens is thc' master. 
Trollope’s Mr (liaH’anl)rass, the ch'ti'iidi'r of reproliales, with 
his >soilcd wig ami ' wicked «-»ld C'ye,' is a now vanislu'd type' , 
he appears to yr\ more vicious achantagc' in The Three Flcrks. 
OrUy Farm is a gocal sample' of Trolloj)(‘’s sc'C'ondary work , it 
also contains a manly, sj)<»rting, British boy, l\*regrint* Orme, 
of the tyjie that liajqiily alwa\s h'aves heiis and so cannot die 
out. The picture's ot the rafli'^h clubiueii. of thc' little Ereiicdi 
woman-sharjKT, and of the cjuec'i* gentry who dine at the 
‘Blue Posts,' show '^rrollojies iainilunity with this portion of 
Thackeray’s wculd, and also soinc' signs of 'rhackc'iaj 's iiiHiience, 
but Tro]]oj)e a]\vM\s remains hinisclt, in Ins Jb’iljsh Ava.\ 


X 

fSome of his political storic's arc' laid on a stage rc'semlding 
Disraeli's ; but thc'rc' is not, the same' hghtnc'ss of hand, and the 
pictures of ])arty cotc'nes aie ‘ oliviousl y,’ says ljurd Bryce, 
an excellent judge, * takc'ii Irom the outside.' Aluch of Phiaeas 
Finn, and some of Phtnum Itainx, is as dull as old paity 
memoirs, or as the reality. Enin is an ordinaiy young jilaee- 
hunter, with some rags cif c'oii.sc*ience. There is more hie in 
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the violent patrician, Lord Cliillcrn, and in the scenes of 
high Whig society. Trc»llope’s owai mild Wliig -Conservative 
sympathies do not agitate his pen, whic'h drags painfully at 
times. There are excellent scenes, however, m Phiveas Ralnx, 
notably the trial of the innocent Phiiieas for njurder, where 
Mr. Chaffanbrass shows to much better advantage than of 
old ; he refuses, on principle, to know (until the trial is over) 
whether a client is guilty or not , liut lie is taken with Phineas, 
and gets him oil triuinjjhantly. The love-scenes, too, show 
more complexity of feeling than we exjiect from Trollope. 

He has left some shrewd enough judgements (»n his brother- 
novelists Ihckens ' in his best days always lived with his 
characters ’ ; but ' he invested his piipjH^ts with a charm that 
has enabled him to dispense* with human nature,’ Lytton, 
however, ' never knew his own characters ' (Jeorge Eliot ranks 
close after Thack(*ray, but she had an inttheot ' very far re- 
moved indeed from that which is common in the tellers of 
storu*s ’ a. doub]e-edgc‘d remark. Trollope's own canons 
seem to be simple enoiigh_ Look first after yemr characters ; 
plot and pathos come second Liv(' with your characters. 
T(*ach the novelist 'must teach \\h(*fh(*r he wishes to teaijh 
or no ' , but tlo it ]d(‘asantly if you <'an. Do not bore , do not 
shock ; write nothing th«il will IcMve the young Iad3' nwider 
‘less m<xl(‘st than she* was Ixhire '---so Trollo])o puts it. You 
yourselves know’ tin* seamy side ; draAc it vividly, even grossly 
---which IS not so hard for a on — but stop short, and m n*ality 
tell tlie young lady .'.c«irc(*]y anything (’'raA\l go lUMrly at 
the ]).ne of actual time, Avhieh ‘ambh's withal', neither 
sloAverlik(* Hiehardson nor (piickiT like Hugo Let tvAOorthrc*e 
sb>ru*s, distinct but interlueisl, pmccefl togi-tlier, ('ach on its 
easy course. The Avhole of a dialogiu* can Ik* given, and then 
you are (piitc* lifelike*, and the reader AVill have dined , as 
llawthunjc* said, it is all ‘as English as a beef -steak ' , but 
'no eharaeler,' says Trolloja* sagely, ‘should utt(‘r mudi 
above a dozen Avords at a luvalh ' End a\c11 , let the moral 
be taught by thi* cAvnt. l^ut do not foretell the (*vent, unless 
to make eleai Avliat it is not to be. Li*t it ajipear that Eleanor 
Hold will at least not marry either of the Avrong nu*n. Do n<3t 
i‘nd too soon; dcA^eki]) story and niotiA’c Avith a slow logic. 
Sometimes do not end at all , })eo])le Avrite to you asking that 
Eames may m.iiry ]jily, but leave that conclusion alAA'ays 
untold ; this is another trick of the trade, but one not to be 
used too often. It all ser\’es the great end, which is to jiroducc 
a pleasant dlusion of luird fac‘t. Let it be felt that you have 
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not invented, but reported, an unusually satisfactory bit of 
dense average experience. Be a little vulgar ; so is the ex- 
perience itself. 

To save the illusion, all must bo in keeping. Triumphantly, 
like flane Austen and unlike oilier women writers, Trollope 
forswears anything that might east too wild a light of tragedy, 
or too stern a liglit of irony, on his passages of familiar life. 
It costs him nothing to kee]) jioctry and ideas at a proper 
distance. The even surface^ and ordered jiassions of society, 
as lie reads it, are seldom bnd^en ile tries sometimes, not 
very persuasivcdy, to disturb them. Tii Barhrl Bay lie 

depicts a horrible she-fanatie. in th(‘ sjarit of the time-hoiioiiivd 
objection to ‘ enthusiasm ' , but i.ucli experinu'nts are rare. 
He explains, too, that lu* painis the ' .social and not tlie pro- 
fessional lives (»f clergymen,' and h(‘ is shy of the inner life 
of devotion. Even his Mr. (Vawley 'struggles to teach the 
people around him ^rrhafis too wuch of thv tHy':iUnj, hut soyiif - 
thtny also of ihr annfoyt of religion ' These words wen* })iib- 
hshed in I8r>7, but they Jiave a iniKli old(‘r ring Still Trollope’s 
clergy are eelebrati'd. and an odd question has ])ei‘n raised 
about them. Tlu‘y two mostly secular 1o the majr(»w, and so 
perhajis were the originals But he aviTs that lie nevi*r knew 
them much, neveu* haunted cathedra] towns at alL but got up 
the costume and ti'cliiiieal jioints, trusting to liis knowledge 
of human nature at largi^ . investing it, so to speak, with a 
white tic. The statement need not be doubted , but tht* 
task was easier when he left ont ndigiun. His eonlemporary 
Miss Vonge moves in anoth(‘T world, and in this eontexl 
mention may be made of the Rev Eraiieis Pag(‘t, whose odd 
little sketches. The Worth h of lUrkingholt (lS4o) and The 
Owlet of Owhtone Eihjc revi'a! a Trollojie-like particularity, 
much pi('ty, and some pleasantry The pardon s AVite, ' Avhose 
maiden name was Wire.' and her ‘ gmieral (dfcct hard, stringj , 
and tough,’ and avIio ‘ale buttered cninipids in a strong- 
minded way,’ IS a type. Trollope diihrs in a piquant w'ay 
from his mother, Fraiu es Trollope* (17SO-JS()0), m In^ dejuetioii 
of the clergy. She, in her tale The Vtear of Wnj'hlll (1837) 
introduces an outragi'ous Evaiigelu-al elerie, a Mr. (\irt\vright, 
Tartuffian and Pocksinflian, an niveigler of wkIows, an opjires- 
sur of step-children, a (airieature. Mrs Trollope, years before 
Dickens described Eden, had raised no little dust by her 
[>o7ti(.stir JUatiner^ of the Ayyicrtran^s^ WTitten in the same ferocious 
st j le but much more convincingly. From her Anthony Trollope, 
whose tone is cooler, inherited some of his good eyesight. 
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XL 

His patch of Victorian England has not wholly vanished 
from old liamlcts or lownlets remote from the railway, in the 
hflnting shires. Dress and means of transit change, but the 
mental costume of Ih^ctor 'riiona* or Bishop Rroudie ( hange 
Enghsli girl, tlie English lady, remain in forms 
tliat IVolJojie would recogii^(\ His countryside cannot alter 
nuK'li. 7’lie lopograj)h\ of HarM*tshirt‘ nunains distinct in the 
maj) of fancy. Troih>}K* scoured England tor years in the 
capaeity ot a postal organiser (he is ‘.aid to liave invented 
pilJar-lioxes), and lie laid a strong ' hump i>f locality.’ As a 
cliild lie dieained out an imaginary land , and lie describes 
it in Ins books. Avith the angles of the village stieet, tlie mdeage, 
and t]i(‘ po'-ition of the eoverls, so that we h‘el as if we had 
sjient a suinnir'r in the plac(‘ , and he does it all without being 
dull 

I had it all m me mind, — its road^i and railroads, its towns and 
IKM'idies aial nu inhtas of iiailiamont , and l}i(‘ dillertail hunts wdiich 
rodcoNerit I kni*w ail the gr(‘al loid^ and iliur La^-tles^the squires 
and their jiarks, the rectors .uid their chiirelu^s. 

In tlie same \\a\ lie d(>enb(‘s persons, giving their physical 
r/fAv.s/fy, w'lthoiit a stn‘ak of ('arl\l(‘an iii'-ight, and without the 
niythologu al air ot Da keiis, but witJi ever;y gesture and ‘ flame 
ol the eye' not(‘d down »So wTtli their menial ‘interiors’; 
all the niotr’cs an* recited, ga/xdted, and mo-.! logically de- 
diieial, without .i hint of the unspokiai, and w'lth little passion 
but aljuuflant iiidiilgimcf* and inleelious intere'^t Y<*t there 
is mure linesse ni Trollope Ilian iiis plain positive style might 
seiun to acceunmodate , and it is surest in his pictures of 
wonaai, the nicety of whicli sur|)rised those* wiio met him in 
soi'udy 

il<‘ did not do tliem better, but h<* did them more intiinately 
and d('lK‘ati*ly, tliaii he did lus squires, ratfs, touts, politicians, 
and Honourable Johns. Nome tew of Ins women belong to the 
theatre ot luiniour^ Ills Airs. Prondie is something ol an 
intruder, tliuiurh a w<‘lcomo one, into real life, and her touches 
of humanit\, .iiid the author's ruehil a.-sertion of her virtues, 
seem to be thrown in bi*eause lie Iccis tlie intrusion. Ntill she 
‘gets over the footlights’ every time .>.lie spt‘aks. Over a 
certain range, IVollope’s pereeption ol fla* odious and the 
delightful in w'oman is uncleiiiable. It would he idle to refer 
to what more daring and creative wTiters dt'lineate in them, 
Avhile he does not . but ho^v many of those* writers w'ould have 
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known exactly what Grace Crawley said to lily Dale of what 
‘ mamma has to go through at home/ wliilp papa lay under 
a suspicion of theft ? Trollope s girls, of whom LuCy Robartes 
was his favountc, taUv the purest feminine English, which is»a 
thing apart ; he commands it better than many an admired 
female novehst. flow could a man and two women — the 
father, the motlier, and the speaker — be more limpidly ex- 
hibited than Jiere ^ 

“How can mamma look after holly-leaves in her present state ? 
And yet she will miss lliem, too. Poor mamma sees very little that 
IS pretty ; but she lias not forgotten how plea-»aiit pretty things are.’ 

' I vish I kne^\ your inotluT, Grace ' 

‘ I think it Avoiild be iinjuKssible hir any one to know mamma now 
— lor ail}' one who had not known her before. She neviT makes even 
a new ac(jmimtaii(‘e. She schuus to think that there is nothing left 
for her in the world but to try and keep jiaju out of misery. And 
she does not succeed in tliat Poor 2 '>apa * ’ 

' Is he veiy unhapjw about this wicked accusation ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; he is very uuhapiiv. But, Lily, I don't know about it 's 
being very wicked ’ 

‘ But you know that it is untrue.’ 

‘ Of course 1 know that })a])a did not mean to take aii^’lhing that 
w'as not his owm. But, you see, nobody knows Avliere it eaiiie from , 
and nobody except iiiamma and Jam* ami I uiulerstaml how \t*ry 
absent can be. I 'in sure he doesn't kn()\v the least m the 

w'orld how he came Iw it himself, or he would tell mamma.* , . 

The talk of Mrs. Askerton and Mis.s Ainedroz in Tim Belton 
Efitate, a typical Trolloiie novel, full of what wiis then culled 
(and justly) 'honest love-making,’ has the same simplicity. 
It is not so easy to attain. ‘ 1 like a b(H»k,’ saj"s another of 
these heroines, ‘ to be as clear as running water, so tliat tlu‘ 
w'hole meaning may be clear at once.’ 8ueli is Trollope’s aim, 
and such his gift ; and he is alsi> a master of slow', jilainly 
Involving pathos, the siinjiler tlu* better, '^riiere are many signs 
of his revival now', wiien more rJietorical and ambitious talents 
are forgotten. Editions multipJj, and critics jmiisc^ him — not 
w'ltliout wonder that the Readers Jiavc bei'ii lieforehand wfth 
them— in spite of his ])rolixity and tecundity. His first readers 
liked longer meals, carouses, sermons, and stories than w'e do. 
'I’rollojie seems to b(‘ telling a stoiy to an audieiu*e of his own 
clayey country gt‘nt1emen. Ihit iJicii the life he records is 
ilsi'lf a slow’, ruminative life. JIis tales are a rest-cure aftiw 
over-sexed fiction and priggisli satire ; and liis fidehty. Ins 
patieiKi*, his tolerant grasp of ordinaiy motive are rewarded. 
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T)TTKTN(i tlio years lS4r» to 1S50, Diekens and Thackeray 

\\ere jii full Hood, a))[)earc‘(l tlie ^\oI!^s oi llu' tliree Bronte^ 

( Larlntii* ( 1 SI (>-50), Emily (IS I S- IS), and Anne (lS2(»-‘iU). 
W'llli th(‘in, witli aMrs (kiskelJ, willi Miss Von^e, and willi 
Mrs. Olipliant the day ol the wonuai nt>veli>t^ begins an(‘W 
None of any ac'eount liad a])|>eart‘d sniee Miss Eerrier, whose 
last story, Dffutuii/, is dat(‘<l ISIjo. Ml^s Edg(‘Wortli lived till 
1S49, but 'helongs to the tornier ag(‘ In 1S48 Mrs. Gaskell 
came into nc>te with Jier AffUi/ Iltirfun, George Eliot's Scene, ^ 
of Clerical Life were not in print till 1S57. The Jirontes 
dominate the interval, and tlu* two greater of the sisters stand 
above all <*()ntemj)orary women writers of prose by virtue of 
tlieir lund of original jK>wer and passion, and also of their 
good English. Indeed, tliey ])rovido something that tli(‘ male 
masters ot fiction do not. Wulhcring Heights and Jane Eyre 
are in the nature of a great breaking-out : tliey affect us atti^r 
Pendcnnis or Domhey, somewhat as Eing AfthnCs Tonth or 
The Jhfrnre of Cuenertre affect us aftor Tennyson's ' English 
idylls ’ or Matthew Arnold's eoiiti^mpLitions Before describing 
furth(‘r, it IS well to mark the simple chronology ot the Brontes’ 
writings. 

First, in IS4(), eanu* the unnoticed l^ueins " l)y Currer, Elhs, 
and Acton Bidl.' Ni*xt y(*ar Jane Eyn , ‘ ])y furrer Bidl,’ 
swept away the public and most of the critics; but Emil^’' 
Bronte's Widluring lliighis, by " Ellis Bell,' and Anne's Agnes 
(hey, by ‘ Acton Bell,' met. with much le^s leg.ird. Many w'ere 
puzzled as to the sex of the writers, or contused tlaar identities, 
ill 184S Ainu* produced The Tenant of ir//(//c// Hall. Charlotte 
follow'ed in !S4H with Shirley, and in 1853 with V illeiie ; she 
died in 1855, having married the Jtev. Artliur Jkdl Nieholls the 
year before'. 77u Proft '^sor, originally entitli'd 'The Master, w’^as 
pnnti'd in 1857 ; it was the first tai»' which (liarlotte Bronte 
had submitted to j>ublishers ; it had meanwhile been recast 
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and elaborated in Villetk. In the same year appeared Mrs, 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bront&y in which the whole family is 
delineated, and which increased the established name and iame 
of Charlotte. Emily's greatness was little seen for a Ti'hple 
generation, but no one ignores it now. Anne, half -eclipsed and 
half kept in remembrance by her sisters, Jiad no genius, but some 
true talent for tlie observation of painlul things 

To the seven stones writt(‘n bj' the tliree sisf(‘is the world has 
agreed to add an eiglith, namely, the story of tlieir lives, whiCh 
is the most i*(*marka bJe ol all pSdler knowledge, the publication 
of Charlotte llroiite's many letters, and much matter collected 
by devotees, has scrvc'd to eorn^ct and supplement Mrs. (raskeU's 
account. In some partiiiilars Mrs. (Jask(*ll, honestly but 
unwarrantably, roman<*ed. and was compelled to retract or 
re\’ise She testifies and pn^aehes overmuch ; she ])rol)ably 
overdarkens the shadow on the Bronte family , she does not 
know how conventional slie is eajiable oi }>ciiig ; she talks iii 
most nustaken tones about tlie ‘eoai'si^ne'^s ' of certain passages ; 
her refined sjunjiathy and dedicate alh^ction stop short of 
perceiving, ui* at least of ajijiroving, the 'damionie ’ element in 
the genius of Emily and (harlotle , and she says that Emily 
did not quite make ‘ a })l(^asant imjiression. Still, her book 
is a biographical classic, if not one of the first order. As a 
result, an eager inquisitive s(‘archljt»ht has raked the lives of 
three of the sliyesl and proudest women in England. In all 
that is disclosed there is ' nothing but well and fair ' ; yet the 
reader cannot but feel, even now, something of an eavesdropper. 
But the lot of departed genius lu ver ea.-iy ; and tliere must 
be those among the dead who would rather liave had their 
virtues forgotten than advertised 

There is no dead flat realism in ( ‘harlotte Bronte's handiwork , 
her faults, which lie in the direction of over-emphasis and 
exaltation, are tliose of force and flnnii*, not of dulness or 
w'eakness. Still, more than most writers of her calibre, she 
w’orked on a basis of actual reminiscence ; and in this, even 
w^hen it is freely lian<lled, then' n'lnains a tone of wratli, or 
pain, or admiration, or restless independence, whieli is ])ersonal 
and not invented. Tlie Brontes, after sundry sehuolings and 
migrations, settled wath tlicir widowi'd father and their luckless 
brother Brainvell at the now' famed parsonage of Haw^orth. 
Except for the signal experience at Brussels, w'hich is reflected 
ill V dhttc and Professor, Emily and (^harlotte hardly W'ent 
afield at all The visits of (^harlotte to London, Maneliester, 
and elsew^here, paid after she had become w'ell knowm, leave 
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certain traces in Villetfe, After her manner, she draws the 
typical Englishman, the Dr. John Britten of the story, from a 
living model, George Smith tlie publisher. Many other persons 
arid places in her books have been identified ; but fact and 
fiction are always blended. 


II 

In The P)ofcSLSo/\ wlikli is a. iiioht interestjng sketcli of the 
Belgian scciu‘s afterwards recast and elal)()rated in Villftte, 
are already to be found the Catholic scJiool with its stifling air, 
tile .lesiiitical directress with her bad jiassions, the rows of 
noisy cow-like h^lemisli dam sels, the iiK'vitable modest oppri‘ssed 
young lady (luTe but halt-English), and her hectoring blue- 
piaieilling jmJessor. Here too, already, Charlotte Bronte 
makes it lier mission to sliow up the sham-romantie eoneeption 
ot iliv j( intr Jillr , and llie nilhless si liooJmasler is an exeeihuit 
monlJjpKH'e tor h(*r jairjiose. Here too, as in ail lier later books 
excejit Shuh'j/, the heroiiK*. is, to .-“ay tlie least, not obviously 
beautiiul . anotlier m^w d(‘pailure in Action. f)thcrwisc the 
two stones diverge. ?\ot the prototA pe of Lu(‘y Snowe, lait the 
professor himself, the ^'orks in reman ( Vimswortli is the narrator, 
and di‘scri})es his own love-affair. Indited Cliarlotte Bronte, 
greatly daring, shows distiiiet skill not only in tJiat description, 
but also in the scli-jxu’tiaiture of Hie sain(‘ CnnisMortli at an 
i arlier stage. wIk'ti lie is led by vanity and the senses to incline 
to the addiesses ol t lie lady direetress. Ko doubt, the authoress 
lias a \\(‘akmss foj a jicdagogue, and also ior some other 
varieties oj bully. This is partly diK‘ in a n^vulsion against 
the eorrect leacliiig geiillemeu of the domeslie iiovid. The 
scene ui wliadi ( Vims worth, after presenting t Jk* eynieal ] lunsdeii 
to Ills belrothecl, g<a*s out into the sheet, and wrestles and rolls 
with Jiim on the pavement in sav«igt‘ Inendliness, is a remark- 
able one tor a woman to have thought ot. These snapping 
Nortli-countrymon give us a foretaste oi aS’/oi/c// . and there is 
nothing, on the masculmc side, so natural in Villcft< . All this 
shows more than the promise of power, and so do tlie page 
oi moonlit landscape and the quiet interior of the English girls 
lodging. 

(Charlotte Bronte never wrote anything more direct and clear, 
and less overloaded, than this brief story, and she trul}’ said : 

All that relates to Brussels, the Belgian school, etc* , is as good as I 
can wnte ; it contains more pith, more substance, more reality, m 
my judgement, than much of Jaiie Eyre, 
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She was the swom admirer of Thackeray, and we cannot affirm 
that she was influenced by Dickens. Still the early pages of 
Jane Eyre (1847) recall those of Oliver Tiinst (1837-8) and the 
school scenes in Nichkhy (1838-9). Yet they are plain, direfit, 
real, untouched by farce, and written in what Thackeray well 
called her ‘ artist's nol)le English,’ and therefore come nearer to 
the passages with Mr. Bumble, or even to the best parts of 
Copperfif'ld, than they do to the great Squccriad. And they 
are, we know, in great part reminiscence, not so miicJi ‘ drawn 
from the life* as torn out of it. The pillorying of Jane Eyre 
at Lowood, and Jier (‘arher inter\acw AMtli Mrs. Bced, arc 
examples of that ahbolnir in ])res<.iitniciit to wliicli Charlotte 
Bronte did not often «ittain 

‘ ]\Iv uncle Bci'd is in heaven, and can see all \ou do and think , 
and so can pajia and jnajmna , they know how you .Jiut me up all 
daylong, and how \ou wisJi me dead ' . 

^ i am glad you are no jcJaii(»ji of mine I will ne\er (‘all you aunt 
again as long cs I li\(* J wdl iievi^i enme 0) sei \(ui when 1 am 
grown up , and it any one a^ks nu' Juav I Jiked you, and Junv you 
treated me, 1 will sa^ th(‘ ver\ thought, of \ou makes me sick, and 
that you Irealc'd me with miseiahle eiuelty ' 

This is final, Imt tlnuc' n not niueh elsi‘ like jt m Jffnt Eyre, 
A book with a great andntHui and Mith a grc'at sjniit behind il, 
and with a new ring in it. and with .-onu' wonderful passag<‘s, 
Jane Eyre is sometlung short (J a great book. One eritie has 
said that tliere is something jiuerile in Charlotte Bronte s 
imagination , let us call it rather, lo e(uu a w^oi’d, ' ]>uelliue.’ 
It matters little that the earjicntiw is of an (‘lemeiitary kind. 
Certainh’^ j\Iiss Brad(h>n or Mrs. Jltniy Mood would have 
tliouglit long before using llie deviee ot the distant, uncle, the 
sudden fortune left to »Iiuie, and the laniily ol imkiiowui eoutsins 
\ehom sli(? discovers Aviiilst wMiideniig in the night. They 
would also have tiK'd to exjilain liow' the eMst(‘uei* and identity 
of the lunatic Mrs. Rochester W'civ p(‘Heetly eoiu‘eak‘(l from 
county society. But this is only maeJumuy, s(‘rvuug iw’o mids. 
The firpNt and the lesser tum is to strike tc^rror, and it is aehii'ved. 
Hardly in Scott, sometinK'.^ in Maturin, oiu-e m Lyttou {The 
Haunted and< the llannitni) is tliere anylhmg liki‘ the ' ciinous 
laugh, distinct, tornial, niirtlil* «!**,' wJueh ‘pas-ed off in a peal 
that seemed to w'aki* an celio in e\"ery lonely chamber,’ and 
which, lireaking in on the dull cheerful scene, is the first omen 
of Jane’s tragic experience. The midnight visit of the mad 
wife,^ and her rending of Janes bridal veil, mark the summit 
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of Charlotio Bronte s power in this direction. Yet these, again, 
are but accessories. The second and central aim is to lead up 
Jane and Rochester to the altar ; but love, after a great 
struggle, is first sacrificed to duty. Tennyson's poem on that 
conflict had been published five years before. Great power is 
spent by iliss Bronte in representing Jane's battle with her 
lover and herself ; the ‘ novel of passion ' could never again be 
the same after 1 847. No Enghsli writer had ever yet proclaimed 
the right of the woman to declare her feeling, to assert eipiality, 
ami then, under a call yet stnaigtT, to resist. Yet the eflc<*f. is 
incomplete, not to say lopsided ; for who can care about 
Hochest(T. or luheve in him 'i He is none the more geninne 
for b(‘ing very distinct ; he is a woman s excogitated man, much 
(‘Xjiosed to the parodist. »Iane, indeed, is wholly alive ; her 
love, lier despair, and her decision an^ jiainted unerringly. 
"Ihe Avorst that can be said is that her talk is iiK'A^itably touched 
with the iinr(‘ality ot Rochester himself , tliat her banter is full 
oi false notes, and that ]»er avi»w'als smack of rhetoric. But 
who docs not know' that true jmssiou is oftiii rhetorical and 
speaks in jioor taste ' 

At yet another point Charlotte Jhonte triumphs. It w'Hs 
. ill-important, that »lan(* Kmv should be not indeed di-looking, 
but in the AAorlcks jilain , and that still slie should lie able 
nr)t only to eJiaim, and to inspire a gri^at and law'k'ss passion, 
hut to leel a great though lawful one, iiaA , more, that she 
should l»e able to d(*elar(' it, w'lthout the tuiidi of alisurdity 
supjKised to lurk in a jilain AA'oniaii's declaration. Herein 
Chailotle Bronte doubtle.-^s Avislied t-o n]>set a ciieaj) literary 
eonvention , but, moie than that, sJii* ])erllaJ)■^ wislied to 
freshen and deejien the conception ol jihysical lu'auty itself. 
Jane ])(‘conies beautiful to the eye — or to tlic nglit c‘yes — when 
lier s])irit stands uj) and shines out , ‘for soul lorm, and 
doth the liody make.' On the other hand, in tlie male \*li(mi 
Jane Eyrt* is d(‘stjiied to attract, classical goial looks would 
l)(‘ a (dear drawliaek. lie must be, and look, wslrong ; and he 
must not be, or si'cm, too virtuous. Mr. Rochester projiosCvS, 
not bigamy, but wduit George Borrow’ 's gypsies called ‘ some- 
tliing in the roving and uncertificateel line.’ Jane, or the 
cautious puritan in her eomjiositioii, declines ; she prefers 
virtue and self-respect even to Rochester, though after a. 
long-clraw'ii struggle, wdiieh is fervidly aii<l also eonvmeingly 
described, Rochester remains, on the wdiole, rather grotesque. 
As a foil to him is introduced Jane's fanatical missionary 
cousin with regular features, w'ho nearty carries her off to India. 
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The Reverend John — to speak in fantasy — is a white king, 
Rochester a black king — ^both equally wooden pieces moved 
about the chessboard. Yet the whole of Jane. Eyre, good 
and bad parts alike, is written with a rapid coneentratien, 
and with a force and freshness of soul, that are hardly found 
in its successors. JSJnrlcy is something of a miscellany ; alid 
in Villetff there is mon* trace of the laborious jirocess of verbal 
tesbelation mentioned by Mrs. (laskell : 

She would wait jiatientlv, sc'arcliinp: f(»r the right term, until it 
prescnt(*d iisclf to lier. It might jiroviiiciaK it might bo derived 
from the Ijalm [.sir] . s(» that it accuiutcly ri^preseiitcd her idea, 
she did net mind whence it caiiu' , but this eare makes her style 
present the linish of a piece of mosaic. 


Jll 

Lucy Siiowe, wlio tt‘lls the stoiy m Vflldfr, is another 
sutTen*r a pupil an<l tcach(‘r in l)i<‘ )f.^ntnnai, an Knghsli 
l^rotestant- stranger m the land. Her vexations are more 
various thiin Jaiu^'s Tluy incliule doubt and jealousy, humilia- 
tion and sujK‘riiat ural tears, loneliness aiul espionage. The 
ghostly nun may lx* only masquerading gallant , but Luc} 's 
terrors, seen in ndrospi'ct, aic only tlu^ w^orsi^ lor having been 
explained aw'ay in Jhahhiliau lashioii. Lucy is outwardly 
even colder than Jane ; llie lutme ol Snowv is a symbol ; and 
her language sometimes has the same streak ot unreality. 
But the unmistakeable ('(‘niral Hame js then', la some inci- 
dents, such as Lucy's light -lie.ided visji to the confessional, 
(.'harlottc Bronte drew <ui Iier own exju rience in Brussels. 
Much has also been written about the coiiiK'xion of that experi- 
ence w'ith the lovi'-sti^rv in VtUdh. Some of her letters to 
her ‘master,’ M. ( Vmstriiitin lligi*rJ wi‘re published a few 
years ago by her lamily, and the manii>.erij)t. ol them w^as given 
to the British Museum. The letters breathe the far-otf de- 
votion of a pupil , a. hectic* desire, winch does not lessen our 
respect, for encouragement and recognition; an immense 
solitariness of spirit , and nothing more M Hcger, a mature 
gentleman with certain superficial likene.>ses to Paul Emanuel, 
does not. seem to have taken much notice. Genius made use 
of this baffled enthusiasm, and built upon it the very dilferent 
romance of IVLss Bnowe. Such examples of the conversion of 
energy are not uncommon. Paul Emanuel himself, unhke 
Rochester, is a real man — so real that we can hardly tolerate 
him ; but he is alive, and electric ; and m the eyes of Lucy 
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Snowe, who secs all his faults, he is, or becomes, adorable. 
The ending of the book is hard to parallel, for it is left verbally 
uncertain whether M. Paul has been drowned or not. Mrs. 
Gaskell says that this ambiguity was a concession to the 
feelings of tlje Rev. Patrick Rronte, who could not bear that 
he should perish ; but 

the idea of M Paul Eiiuiiuiers death at sea was stamped on her 
imagmaiioii, till it assumed tlu" distinct force of rt^ality , and she 
c(»uld no more alter lier tictitiou.s ending than if tlu'y liad betm facts 
which she w\as Relating All she eould do in (“Oinplianee with her 
fallier's wish was so to veil the fate in oracular w'orIs as to I^.a\(‘ 
it t-<» the' character and disceniment of her readers to interpret lier 
lucaning 

Tlie lyrical pages whieli relate tlie susjM'use of Lucy Suowe 
and lead up to tlie ‘ oracular words ' are tlu' most loftily sus- 
tained Jii all CJiarlotti' Bronte's prose , and a happy midirig, 
though not iiieoinpatible with their lib'ral ini'aiuug, would 
luive bi'cn flat indeed. Lucy's inner life is thus all aspiration, 
hope, and tiain, and is full of the p.uii of traiisfern'd love. 
This i.^ always tlie hardest kind of lo\e to describe ; but- 
Cliarlotte Bronte describes li witli signal didieacy, and Luey 
keeps her dignity. Tn contrast with this ti'iiderness of hand- 
ling, tlie out(‘r world of Villette portrayed witJi biting--not. 
to say smutching — satire. Tlu* orderly i heer\ surfaei' of the 
school, covering its R‘al vulg.irity and eiuTujdioii, is a now 
scene ni liehon. Origiinils have been traci'd for tJie stiMithy 
Madanic Beck, ami tor the liaiuLsinnci, siJlish, and hiinjii-ii 
(hiievia Pcm.diawe , also for the Brettons and tlii'ir group, 
who move on tlu' fringe of the stor\ and somewhat distract, the 
interest : luit the eaineo lieanty Paulina is ;i distinct and 
charming creature. V tllriU ^ though not rising to the pitch 
of Jana Eyn , and betraying more labour, is more diversili 'd 
111 jiow'C'r, and ('ontains more of Cliarlotte Brunt o iuTself, than 
any of lier other books. 

is the portrait of a soul, and a jiielure of manners and 
character, fmt it lias no particular j>laii. There is no marked 
crisis in it, (utluT outward or spiritual ; only a eoujik' of love- 
stories, long draw'll out and lumbering to a close tliat liecomes 
obvious ill advaii(‘e. The i*pisodes of machine -breaking and 
shooting are brilliantly told, but are soon ov(‘r They are, 
in substance, taken from the life ; (liarJotb' Bronti' s (*ountry- 
side was full of immiones of the Luddite riots. The originals 
of many dramatis pet son (v have been traced. In Caroline 
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Helstone there are features of Charlotte's bosom friend, Ellen 
Nussey ; the Yorke sisters and Mr. Helstone art^ likewise in 
part transcriptions. The well-known three curates \vere in a 
position to penise their own portraits , and the rough comedy 
of the drawing Avas continued without a break, and even im- 
proved, in real life. Nothing in Shirley itself equals the scene 
of ‘ Mr. Donne,' the thick-skinned and arrogant, ‘ meekly ’ 
taking tea with Charlotte' Bronte after tlie jmblu'iition of the 
book , and it Avas thouglit, Ave hear, that. ‘ tlu' satire of Shirley 
had improATd his disposition.’ The lanital manners of the 
place and time appear to be reflected with little exaggeration, 
and are specially consjiieuous m the so-called gentle class. 
It is a AA'orld of ‘ characters, ’ ot eccentrics ; the rector, tlic 
manufacturer, the serA^ants, the incAitalile jiedagoguc — every 
one is aln^e, and every one is more or less disagrc'eable, and is 
meant to be so ; except, indeed, the tAVo girls aa^io fill the 
centre of the stage, and on whom the fini'r skill and sympathy of 
the writer are expended. They are her refuge from the society 
W’’hich she describes AAitJi a bluntness not far short of its oaati. 

Shirley Keeldar (mibodies traits of Emily Bronte. Unlike 
Emily, she is a frank, expansive, sociable, and beautiful Avoman. 
But in physical and ni(uital courage (hey are alike Shirley's 
cautery of her dog-bite is an actual reminiscence, and her 
temper and spirit often recall The Old Siow and Honour s 
Martyr. The character also suggests an effort to escape from 
the mouse-like type of heroine. Milo Henri, »Tane Eyre, and 
Lucy SnoAA^e are no doubt lion-lieart(‘(l mice, but thi^y aiv 
difficult of acquaintance. Alter all, av(‘ cannot alAA'ays be 
vindicating the fenwie incomjwh^e, and gau'ty and beauty arc 
gifts of the gods. Shirley Keeldar, Im'skIcs drawing togetluT 
the threads of the incomposite '^lory, laings soint* suiLshiiic 
into the desperate moorland. Yet (‘liarlotte Bionte, even 
here, does not forsake her faA’ounte.s. 'I'lic retii'ing Caroline 
Helstone, so affectionately and nicely jirc'sentcd, is no nieri' 
foil to the heroine, but hol<ls lu'r oavii, and speaks her mind, 
and conies into her iiappin(*ss Tlicn* is more feehng for charm 
in this talc than in its ])redoce.ssors, and there is no saying 
what more concessions (liarlottc Bnuitc might- luiA^e made 
had she liATd longer. 

For, as she well knoAAAs, she has little charm to offer. It is 
hardly in the bond. Yorkshire and Bnissels provided acrid 
subjects, only to be handled by a strong mind Avhich was in- 
fected indeed with their oavtl quahty, but Avhich also rose up 
against them, craAdng for escape and self-expression. The 
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author knows that she is hard ; but we aie not to ki)ow whether 
the steel of her nature ever glowed with the passion of love as 
she represents it. She observes once that ‘ there l^^ sonaihing 
which every now and then tells me dreary secrets about my 
race ’ ; and she repeats those secrets Perhaps genius, to do 
its work, must be repelled w’ell as attracted by its subji i t , 
must punish itself for its subject. Jn one ease out of 1(‘n it 
may achieve a hapjiy lyric or unckuidi'd idyll. Pharlntte 
Pronte is thus the jirotc'^ting and iiuiignant and suffeiiug 
spirit of her own grim scene Little room is left for tliarni. 
instead, there is strength , strength that is only ha If -1 rained, 
owing to its almost complete, and bitterly deplored, exc lusion 
from the big careless world , strength of tlie feminine, un- 
breakalde kind, driven in upon itself. 

IV 

For the bleakness of her topics Lliaiiotte Pronte finds 
compensation, sometimes in nature^ and soiu(‘times in the 
country ot dreams. Nor is her landscape* all forbidding. S^oine 
lines in a lettc'r to Sydney Dobell not enily give tli(‘ cadence 
and colour ol her jirosc, but also suggtsst an apt symbol for the 
spirit of the sisters : 

1 know nothing of such an orchard -com it rv as y<»ii (IcscmIk* T 
have never .seen such a region Onr iull.s onlx 1h<* ciunmg of 

sunurier by growing grccai w^th young tciii and m«>ss, jn si‘cit*t little 
hollow’s. Tlicir bloom IS reserved for an I iiiiin , llicn tlicy laun with 
a kind of dark glow, dillcr<*nt, doubth*c,s, liniu llu* hlu'-fi ni 'jardcMi 
bl<is.soms. 

Of this kind of wTiting tlien* is most in >S7//?/c//, ixii'^kin had 
only b(H*n a few yt*ars in the* fi(‘ld and though (iiaiiottc* nronte 
admired him there is no definite .>^Ign ot his ihHik'ik e. Ik‘r 
picturing is original in stamp and sl\le , the nn.igcry janc and 
distinct, the words chosen, yt*t simple and not out ol tin* w'ay ; 
tlic aim IS a kind ot quiet s]>lcnd(»ur, and it is r(*ac]icd Th(*re 
is a dehglit in open and soiairous vowvK, the clauses are 
sliort, and tJicre arc no complex Jiarmoiiics ; but tlu* ear is more 
than satisfied : 

It w’as a still night — calm, dewy, cloudless llu* gables, turned to 
the w’eRt, reflected tin* clear aiu])cr of tin* hoiizon they faced , the 
oaks liehmd were hlack , tin* (*edar was hla.( kt*r , under its dense, 
raven boughs a gliiujise of sky ojR'iied gra.\cl\ ]>Iue . it Avas full of 
the moon, Avhuii look(‘d soJeuiiiJy and mildl,\ d(*wii on Caroline from 
beneath that sombre canopy. 
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The «ame qualities of form are found in all Charlotte Bionte s 
exalted passages. In the description of Rachel, as Vashfi, in 
Villette, striking as it is, the tou(‘h of turgescence in the language 
can hardly b(* denied. But there arc the fevered night-sceqps 
through which Luc3" Snowe goes wandering , and also the 
visions and high-wrought compositinns attributed to Shirley 
Keeldar, who pours out these treasures in tlie <‘ourse of '*011- 
versation witliout ruffling a eurl. Tlie^e pages are a frank and 
direct bid tor slieer niagiuficence, and tlu‘ magnificence is never 
far away. iSome lia-ve thought that (luirlotti^ Bronte was not 
whollj^ unaffected, in thi^^ aspiration In her reading of Hugo ; 
and wjtli lic r Brussels master she did rtsul Hugo ; but 1 should 
assign iikuv inUnence to her general studj^ of French, to her 
practice in writing it, and also to tlu^ jirofessonal discipline 
that she underwent in the busiiK'ss oi set composition. She 
learned to be concise and luminous, aiul 31 1 not to lie ashamed 
of oratory. The specimen exercise corrected b\" M. Heger 
and quoted by Mrs. tJaskell mav be comiiarcd with the English 
liohne on La premier f( 7 NWt' ^ovaNfe A\]utii Sluiie3 vroti* ior 
the e3’e of Louis Moore. To Hie end then' nunains a touch of 
the prize essa3’ in t'liaiiotte Bronte's eloijueiice , but I doubt 
if any English authoress lias equalled it. Her most- n(‘ar]3' 
perfect prose is inspired b3" the affections. It heard in licr 
letter on Emily’s deatli, and in another well-known passage . 

M 3 ^ sister Enul3^ lo\ed the iiHK>rs. Flowers brighter tlimi tlic rose 
bloomed in the lilackcst of the heath for her , out ot a sullen hollow^ 
in a livid hillsule Ji(*r nunil coultl make an h]dt‘n SJif‘ found m tho 
bleak solitude miiu} and dear delights , and not the least and best 
belo\cd was- libeity. 

V 

Eiml3" Bronte herself rari'h writes at this jutch. She is le'^r. 
troubled I)}" literature and tin* search for st\ie, and is not so 
careful to satirise socici}' in s(*t torm. Her imagination dwvlls 
undisturbed amongst lieings untutored and passionate. Shf‘ 
died at thirt3’, and seems mostly to laue juacliserl the gosjni 
of silence aiul contempt, living in natuii‘, tlic imagination, and 
the pieties of home. But her few extant lettt*rs and notes 
leave a more cheerful impressioiH than the accounts of Charlotte, 
from whom most of our nifoimation is drawn. 

I am quite cont-eiiied for nn'sclf . . . siidoiu or never troubled, 
vvitli nothing to do, and nii‘rcl3" desiruig that eceiybod3" could lie as 
comfortable as m3’self and as undesponding, and then we should 
have a very tolerable wnrld of it . ( 1845 .) 
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Charlotte relatea that Emily watched and well knew the 
people of tJie countryside, but that she was coiiteul to play the 
listener , the passage is noteworthy : 

JSlie could hoai of them with interest, and talk of them with detail, 
imiiiite, gi’ii])liie, and accurate , Init irith tlmm she rarely exchanged 
a woni. Hence it ensued, tluit what her mind had gathered of the 
real coiieeriiiiig them was too exclusively coniined to those tragic 
and terrible tiails, of wliieh, in listening to the secret annals of every 
rude vieinagt', the memory is soinetiiiios compelled to receive the 
impress . Her imaginatn')n, w Inch was a spirit more sombre than sunn \ 
— more ]>o\\erfiiI iJian s]>ortivc — ^fonnd m such traits material whence 
it WTought creations like Heathclifi, like Eamshuw, like Catheriiu* 

Whether Charlotte, with all In^rlove and admiration, fully saw 
th(‘ ex(‘(dleiiee of Wifthertug IJf lyhis, is a question; twee slm 
calls it ' strange' ' ; l)ui she tomdies tnily enough, though 
gently, on that ('limieiit in the Iniok whieh is brain-spun, rather 
Ilian inv(‘nt(‘d ni accord with real life. The dommeeriiig 
Heathelitf is a descendant of the lays of Byron and the romances 
of the* tcTror-mongers , he is an old friend, tlu' Satanic leading 
gentleman, transjilanted to tlie moorland, and invested with 
many real, anil many unreal, traits liy a. woman of genius. 

‘ Y"our bhss,' obscTVes the elder (\‘ith<*rine, ‘lies like his' — 
Satan's, namely — ' in inflicting misery.' And so the younger 
ratherino : 

'ill Heathehtf, you have nohod y to lovi' you, and, however 
miserable you make us, ve shall still have the revenge of thinking 
that your cruelty rises from your greater misei v. You r/rc miser- 
alile, an‘ \ou not ? Lonely, like th(‘ devil, and envious like him ''' 
Sf^hody lov(‘s you — nobody will cry fur you wJi(‘n you die ’ I 
woukhrt be ynii ' ' 

' Y’ou shall be sorry to be yourself presently,' .^aid her fathcr-m-law, 
'if >nu stand ihere another minute. Begone, witch, aiifl get your 
things’ She seoriifull^> withdnw 

Heatheliff, liki* Hoehestc'r, is a woman's dn‘am of an elemental 
man ; but, despite his literary origins, he is a hundnal times as 
mueh alive. As (^barlotte Bronte wrote, ‘the woi^t of it is, 
sumi' ot his s])irit . . . liaiints every mnitr and glen, and 
beckons in (*very fir-tree ol tiu' Heights.' In his relationship 
with Catherine Earnsliaw'— afterwards (.^atheiine Linton — his 
Catlierine — he is genuine, and herein Ik*^ the essence of the 
book. But the honours rest wth Catherine herself , the words 
in wliicli she proclaims, and the deeds b\ which she ratifies, her 
changeless uh'iitity of soul with Heatheliff, must be unique in 
fiction, and it would be hard to find the like in poetry. Each 
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nf them, when thc\v finally avow their love and rush into a 
fruHtrale einbract^, is married to a despised mate. Thus far, 
passion overrules the law ; and the nghts and affinities of the 
individual are asserU^d in too stern a fashion to be badged «s 
‘ romaiitie.' But it is ebaraekTistie of Emily Bronte that she 
does not waste a moment on the idea of a union outside the 
law, siieli as Roehestcr propostvs to dane Eyre , such a solution 
is nev(*r even named ; and tJu^ lovers are never united. In 
life tliey are jiarti'd for gf)od ; HeathelifT, l)v manoeuvring with 
the g]MV(*^. s(‘(‘S to it that they shall meet in death. The tragic 
(‘ffeel ^^ouid hav(‘ bt'en s})oilt by any other solution ; there is 
nothing j)uritanieal in the tr(‘atmcnt ; yet there can be no 
(jiiestioii, in suc h an atnuJsphcTe, of any ordinaiy scnijiles. 

As a story, \V tithvntuj Urnjht'i is sujierfieially awkward and 
inc xpcuieiu ed work with ltr^ (1iines(‘>box: narratives, its intricate 
intcuinaiTiagc's, and its vagiuMiess as to the imaginary dates. 
The <*nid(‘st incadtmt is tlu* halt-c ompiilsory w"odlo(‘k of the 
whinnig Linton Hoatlulitr with the yoiingt‘r (^atlu'nne Linton; 
how' lhat affair was (‘(»ntriv<‘d, under t]u‘ siipjiosed ei»iiditions, 
remains ms(*rutahle But soon tlu^ r(*a(lt‘r becomes reeoueiled 
to ihi‘ plan Elk*'! Iksin tells luT tale most natur.illy (allowing 
for certain con vent ions whicdi permit Jier to overliear all things), 
and she supfilies most of the liumanity and sc-iise tJiat can be 
disc'overc'd in the \Y uthernKj Uvujfits woild lie*!' listener, the 
Mr. Jjoekw'csocI who lias blundered into the last uet of tlie 
tragedy, is an ideally stupid toil to the actors tliemselves. His 
opening ^^slt to tlie tcTiible Heatiieliff houseliold. wht*re he is 
worried ))\ the dogs, at once giv(\s the ki*\jiote of tJie book. 
There* is, no donbl, little* grackitHin in tlu* eharac ters : they are 
<*itlier v(*rv hard or \erv limp • and iew' st(»n<\s r(*prc‘sent. more 
sharply w^hat Hobbc*s c all(‘d the* state of war, and later thc'onsts 
the* struggle lor (‘xistence*. At the* very end there is a ray ol 
ligJit , w']u*ji that strangest of Jphig(‘iiias, the* younger ( Vitheriiu*, 
finds hersedt free to civilise and prc‘j)aros to make* Iiajipy, 
Ifaretoii Eanisluue, that m(»st unpromising of ( Vmons. Other- 
wise, there is ev< rvw'l»e*r(‘ the* ‘ aini(»s]>hc*rie tumult ' of ' stormy 
W'e^athe*!* ’ wdiich we are told is sigiiifu‘d by tlie* w^ord ' wmthenng.’ 

The Breuites had brought t Jie*uisc*lvt*s up on tlie best authors, 
and had the histinc*t tc»r ]»urc* and accurate prose. TlKy wrote 
from childhood onw^ards . more* than thirty of Oliaiiotte's 
youthful wrorks are on iveord. All three sisters have the virtue 
of evtixune distiru*tness, and in Emily's ease the effect is mostly 
natural and unstucluul. Eitlie^r liy nature, or in order that the 
sex of Ellis Bell may be disguised, Emily's style is wiiat is 
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called masculine. The roughness and nidencss of the dialogue 
in Shtrhy is tenfold intensified in W uthcriiig Hfight>t, nid doubt- 
less reflects what the authoress heard out-ot -doors. She is 
careless, while the great popular novehsts were ino&t careful, 
about verbally shocking the middle-class pubhe. But the public 
was httle shocked, because tliev did not read the book ; at 
the best, pronouncing WutheriNg Heights * wild,’ or ‘ strangidy 
original ' But it now juts out amid tJie fiction of the time like 
an oulcroj) ot black volcanic scaur in a land of parks or 
orchards or in a suburl). One achievement of the Brontes was 
to reveal tlu^ North country ; for tin* waste portion of the 
belts lying lietwcen tin* Border and the fatter Midlands had 
been little exploix^d by tin* novelists. 

Charlotte's gift, tlioiigh not her feeling, usually deserts her 
in verse , Amu* wrotc^ many punis and pleasant lines, some of 
which arc lodged in tlu* hymn-books , and the sense of Emily 
for poetie spi^ech and metre was less sun* and less trained than 
her sense for pro>e too, wrot(‘ a good deal of riiymo 

whieli IS without nnudi eliaraeler and she was often entangled 
in eh(*aj) iashioiiable tunes. The jiieces that have been 
rei'overed and jiriiited in recent years do not add much to her 
garland Yet, as if liy accident, she wrote a httle very great 
j)oetry — poetry with tlie strain of grandeur, poetry that is an 
immortal exjiri'ssion ot msu]KTable courage. Remembrance ^ 
The Old aSVou, ‘ No coward soul is mine,' and a very few other 
pieces, are ol tins rank. Her passion for liberty is not more 
conspicuous than licr tenderness, Iut jinde, and her strength 
of head. In the rough lines railed .Honour\s Martyr there is a 
Hru^\’lllnges(^ue energy ot coiicejitiun The speaker, tor honour’B 
sake, js ready 1o die, while ineurriiig a lalse a(‘eusatioii of 
treachery in the eyes ot the world and also ol Ins liege lady : 

Oil. 1 wouM ^jve iny IhmiI to death, 

Tu koep jnv honoui fair , 

\»*t, I 'll init L!:ivt‘ niv inward faith 
JMy honour’s name to bjiaro . . . 

So foes ])ursae, and cold allies 
Miatru^-t m*‘, every one : 

Lei me he false in (»th»Ta’ eyes, 

If faithful in my ow^n. 

But in another piece, an elegy, she exclaims : 

Well, li't them fight for honour's breath, 

Or pleasure’s shade* jmrsue — 

The dweller m the land of death 
L chriii^ed and careless too. 
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Emily Bronte'a mcafiiirefi are aeldom invented, but now and 
then she hife on one of her own that is magically right for its 
purpose : ‘ Cold in the earth— and the deep snow piled above 
thee." She died so young that we cannot say what she migiit 
not have done, botli in jx^etry and in fiction. 


VI 

The two stones of Anii(‘ Bronte move on conventional lines 
but have a quality of their own. TJicy arc not soft, and it is 
misleading to call Ania^ the ‘ gentlest ’ of tla* sist<Ts , gentle 
is a relative term. Tlie orgy in The Ttnani of Wiltifell Hall, 
W’here the dninken gentlemen lirawl and draw ))lo()d in j)resence 
of the ladies, wns not WTittin by a domestic novelist. It is 
none the less (‘ffcc tiA'c* lor the obvnnis reluctance* ol tJie author 
to pen it. Anthony Trollope might have shnink from eom- 
posing, oi at least from printing it A-- in Eyn . the 

ostensible subject is tlie ontery of the Ja^aii against th(* bonds 
of the law’. The w’lte of the ealkjw and untaitliful drunkard 
has a good man w^aiting lor her , but the^n* is no show , as there 
is in Jane's ease, e>r a moral struggle ; the lady is severely 
sure of herself , and the good man must w^ait until the bad 
man comes, as lie duly doc's come, to a liad end. This, hoAvcver, 
is not the real mattc^r of Tfn Tenant of \V ildfrti Hall , the real 
matter is dnnk ; anil through tlie ditfuse and heavy narrative 
of the wife (embedded in journal form in tlu* main st(jry) ean 
be traced the faithful, tlie unsparing, tlu* lainit-in reeollectioiis 
of the sister of BraiiwdI Ibcmte ( harlotte, who thought the 
‘choice of subject' a ‘mistake.' and ioreign to Aiine'.s eliar- 
aeter, tells us that she wrote tJj(‘ t.ih* ' under a strange, (*oii- 
scientious. lialf-ascetie notion ol aecomjilishing a jiaiiiful 
penance and a seven* duty.' Wh.iteAer the motive, the result 
is not trifling. Tlie minor figures, mostly r(*pellent, an* de- 
signed with the family nistinet for satire w’liich no doubt in 
Anne’s ease is subdued and slighter It js the same in Aijne^ 
Grey, which draws in laint but f.titliful lines the di^ctunforis 
of a goveniess among callous pcojilc But it w'ould have taken 
a bold man, and a bolder woman, to as.socialc* with the three 
Brontes and live under their three converging mu roscopes. 

There is little of the rebel in Aiuie, but liow' Protestant tliese 
Bronte novels arc! The ‘freedom of the natural soul,' the 
fre(*dom of the moors, the fret‘dom to choose tind dare and 
judge, and the frt*edom, too, to suff(*r in one's owii ^vliy and not 
in the expected W’ay — it is all miu*h more Protestant than it is 
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antinomian or ‘ romantic,’ The Belgian tribulations of Emily 
and C^harlotte merely iuteiLsificd their inborn resolve to })ossess 
their own minds ; the tortuous Roman disi iphnt^ and bad 
atmosphere made them, no <luubt, more Protestant tlian ever ; 
though their minds were too strong to lie sectarian, and Emily, 
at any rate, seems to have sailed her lonely bark out into the 
open. JShirley, and Jane, and Lucy, and the Catherines all 
flash out on behalf of their freedom ■ in Wutharituj Ih 
this impulse becomes aboriginal and fi(‘ne, and it remains a 
elean flame. The two sister^ did more to assert the spiritual 
rights and equalities of their sex:- than all the pamphletet'rs 
from Mary Wollstoneeraft to John Stuart l\lill, and tliaii all 
the novoLs nf George Sand. A society camiposed of jiersoiis lilo* 
‘ elle et Im ' would be animate<l and interesting, but would not 
last long , a society w'itli mort‘ Janes and Sliirh^js wouhi be all 
the strong(‘r, with better feminine brains presiding ovm- mort‘ 
passionate natures, Tli(‘ two -^istei’s \v(‘r(^ tlie lirst English- 
women 1<» (\\hibit tJiis truth by er(‘ative melhods : and that, 
])erhaps, 1 .S their signilieance in tlie lustoru cd a-iuM t . They havt» 
left the soundest and most imaginative stati*nu‘nt of ( laim troin 
the hmiininc standjioint. Hence, too. tlit‘ casual aiwl jiassing 
how'l against the morality ot Juuv bjijrv, a hook which now" 
seems to err on the didactic side, 

VJ] 

Ehzabeth Cleghurn C}askr*lP (ISlO-flaj, bc'sides having more 
artistic feeling and powvr ol t omentrati<»n, wa-^ nmrt* ha]>pily 
placed than the w'onien of talent lik(‘ Aliss \ ongt‘ and Mrs. 
Ohpimnt wlio eould not stop writing. It is easy to read all 
that Mrs. (Jaskell wrote : six novels, sona* forty shoHiu- tales 
or sket(*hes, and Tin Life uf Chadotti Ihonie. Her liur.band 
w'as a Xbiitanan minister in Maiu*}i(*ster , lier cJiosen sceir^ wms 
the north ol England, including the north-ea^t coast She 
Avas the first WTiter of any real gift wdio df ‘sen bed, as an in- 
habitant and Irom W'lthin, btflli the Idack countr\ and also 
some of th(‘ green country upon its friiigi' Mis. (iaskell is a 
charitable liumoiinst, never savage, aiul in tJiat field is a minute 
worker and sure observer ; seldom daring, lud strongly intel- 
lectual, and best in the idyllic or doinestu style. Her pathos, 
too, is genuine ; excellent when restrained, but ajit to be 
diffuse and commonplaci'^ and to miss the mark ; and tliere is 
an undertone of feminine jireae.hing in it. She also frequently 
aims at dark and iragie effects, at delineating storm and 
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violence, and she practirieft in the siiuht-er or the Bupernatural. 
Such work she does with mixed siiceess, but the ijnpression, 
for good or ill, is always markedly distinct, never vague or dim ; 
and often she makes a real picture, or surprises us with son^- 
thing that seemed beyond her strength. Her diction is pure 
and transparent ; there is a general soft felicity about it, 
especially in the conversations, and it gathers force when Mrs. 
Gaskell uses dialect, a do’V'ice that she does not overdo. We 
are not to expect miu h sudden illumination of phrase, or the 
edged, imaginative Engh,*-li ot the Hrontes, or the same mental 
or emotional horizon as tlieiis Mrs (Ja^kells novels may be 
noticed first , the short stones wJiieh jirecede them or are 
scattered be‘tween them ar(‘ a smianviiat different form of art, 
and also cx}»lore some unexp(‘eti‘d lerntory, not visible m the 
longer bof»ks The ii(»\els are Mftri/ llarion (IH4S), Cranford 
(18r)l‘3). Ihdh (1853), North nnd South (ISol-o). Sylnas Lovers 
(18C>3j, and the unfinished (1 iv(b <nul Dfiutjliit't s (IStil-h). 

Despite* tilt* intejval het\v(‘<‘ii them, Mary Jiarton and North 
and South go togetlu*!’ and inixy be judged together. They 
give, m story-form, the writer’s imjiro'^sioiis and opinions ol the 
labour crisis in Lancashire, the lir.^t ho(»k representing the- 
turmoil and not of the early Forties, the second dtvscribing 
similar scenes \vitli a firm(*r hand and a det*per vision. 
Conmgsby and Sybil })n*e(*(led Mary Lartony but it is said that 
Mrs. Gaskell did not know them , lier work, in any ease, is 
mdejxmdent, and may Ik* regaielcMl hotli as a jiietun* ol manners 
and as matt(*r for the historian. M<ny Barton like Kingsley’s 
Yeast, though it is manifestly, Iroin its latlier loose eoiisirue- 
tion and sujK*rfiux of patheiie writing, a ‘first story,’ has 
an unspoilt pa.ssioiiak* lr(*hlmcss about it wdiuJi Mrs. Gaskell 
never afterw'ard^ excelled, and liaidly r(*i*overe(l ^’he^o is, 
no doul>t, SOUK* tinge of melodrama, not only in the uieidents but 
in the feeling. The figure oi the ‘ lost woman ' Esther, Mary 
Barton's aunt, insjares much doubt, and iJic i*lder Carson, who 
pursues his son's murderer with due ferocity but afkuv/ards 
relents, iiLspires a gocal deal mo]t' Ihit these are perhaps 
concessions to the mod(* of l)jek(*ns, and they do not seriously 
weaken the general i'ffeet. Some of llu* single scenes and 
episodes — the fire, the nui'ting of JMary Barton with her 
hunted father, and above all Mary's desperate chase after the 
one witness wdio can clear her wrongfully accused lover — are 
worthy of any novelist. Mary herself is an unquestioned 
triumph, she never ceases to lie a girl of tin* jkhijiU* , her 
Lancashire tenacity and simphcity of jairjiosc, her equal and 
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conflicting affection for father and lover, the one an actual 
and the other tlic isuapecU^d murderer, not only shine tlirough- 
out, but in fact decide the course and issue of ttie storj . The 
lover, Jem Wilson, is also solidly and faithfully drami. Mrs, 
Gaskell was taxed by William Rathbone Greg and t)thi‘rs with 
travestying tlic employers and ignoring their case , and certainly 
she ehooses some stony exainjiles of the tribe. But the 
employers could take good c are of themselves , and moreover 
she jiresents very strictly the* ilhisunis and madm‘s>es, as w<*ll 
as the wrongs and woes, of tlie t^injiloyed , and it was lier 
l)iisin(‘ss to show their side of the casc^ , and, without affe(‘1ing 
to be an economist, slie wrob‘ of vliat .-lu* knew, as no oik‘ liad 
yet written. The sci^ne wlu‘re tln^ IfJs an^ drawn f(»r tlu* 
business of slaying the yonngc*!* Garsem is not c r writing at 
all, and is told witli ju^t tlial cccuiomy and concent ration ol 
stroke wliith Mrs Gaskell did not always connuand. Had sJi(‘ 
attained it oltencr lur rank among story -t(*llers, honoiii'able as 
it is, would have bccai diJfcient 

In Nori/i and Sottift wo iivo still in ' J)arkshire,’ amid .-triki^s 
and rj(»ts , and llu* Lancastrian rough diamonds — lilack umait 
diamonds and not licautilul — have }»k‘uty oi sullen Hanu‘ in 
them. It may In- {(‘annl (hat Mrs. (kiskcdl courts more sMn- 
pathy than she* can win for her nigginl millowia-r and for Ins 
narrow and bnilal mothe r . the brst of whom inllicts Iji< love, 
and the seccaid licr nisolcnct*, iijK»n the Soutiu-ni l;orn and 
Avell-niirlnred heroine And she loo, Maigarcl Hale, though 
full of grit and virtues, is also a soinewliat |>nckly and hard- 
spoken young iMTsciii, as iiKh‘ed she niii.^t In* il site is to cope 
with thi* suiToundings. Tliere is much li.iraiiguing and debat- 
ing on (hc‘ ethics of Hk' strike* and on the r(*l.itioiishij» bctwxn-n 
vcorkman and ('injiJoyer , all ot winch while of historical 
interest, is a drag upon the stoiy Vet North (nal South is a 
wi*ll liased and skilfully built narrative*, (*ontaining many 
dramatic and admiralily coloured scenes. Mrs. (JaskelJ, like 
Disraedi, can portray the rage* oi a crowd , and theTc is tnie 
descriptive* stiengtli in the passage wliere Margaret tlirowis 
herself forwaid beside li(*r millowiier, Themiton, to face* an 
internal elog-throwing mob. The* jiassion ol (he plae-e, of the 
time, and of the* j)e*oplo, is e*ommunicated for Mrs. (Jaskell 
feels it herse*lf, and she also masters it as an artist. Much 
ingenmus care* is shown in the eletail of the plot. Margaret’s 
parting wTth her brother, and the he*s wJncli slie tells to the 
insjK'cte)!' in or(le*r to shield liim, and (he* mi^cons(nictions that 
followy are excellent beii&ational comedy, with a grim back- 
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ground ; nor is tlie happy ending, wliere all is cleared up, 
perfunctory. 

Crauford jk in Honie \va yy the kind of book tl)at AdcLisoTj might 
have* written if he had becui a Avonian, instetid of b(*ing a nmn 
deeply versed iii wonienV smaller matters and faintly eon- 
temptuous of them. It is, in faet, nut a tale but, like the 
Coverley Paprrj<, a string of episodt‘s in winc h the same people 
recur ; there is the* same stilliu*ss of atn}(»s})lierc\ and the same 
sort of sweetness in tJie liuinour. It is tJie onl 3 " book written 
by Mrs. (Taskell ehiefl\’ in the ]ioy of humour. There is also 
an allowance of pathos, which here does not prove a snare to 
the auth(»r. and which is above* all tnie and delicaio when the 
old family lettcnv eome to he pcn-iist'd ()ih‘ of the* most skil- 
fully drawn of the persons is the l(‘ller, Mar\ Smith, the j^oung 
anuisc'd observer of the seeiu*. who hcn’sclt giowr^ into its spirit 
and beeomc'S infeetc'd vith its Naicfic. Thc'rc* is no nt‘0(l to 
praise the adniiralih* ininiature-work of Miss Matty, and tlie 
Jlonourable Mrs. »laniK‘soii, and Miss It is a world ot 

gcmtlewomcii, mostlj" spinsters , and the* men do ljttl(‘ (‘Xc*c*})t 
make an ungi‘iit.(»(‘l ni)ise in it at inlervals. Tlic^ little sketeli 
called The (*age at (^ratijord (ISOJl) is in (‘xcc'llc^nt Kc^ejung with 
the original idjdl. A gtjod number of the* CVaiiford, oi* Ivnut-s- 
ford, cliaraetcTs liave b(‘en mon^ (»r li‘ss idc iitifit cl , and it all 
lias the air ot real memorii‘s and stories tliat have been Liid u)) 
in laveiidc'r for J’cmts. 

Suddenij', after this tnumjih of gentle eonu‘dv, Mrs. (hiski'll 
swung awaA’ to a tragic' Uh me*. She* altcmptc'd in Rath a stoiy 
ol seduction and persecution, ending m the' dc'alh ol the* 

She could hardly triiimpii in a re^'ion where Dukeii^ aiul (ieorge 
Ehot fail, wliere Meredith doe*- iml quite' succeed, and where 
tc‘w but (.jloc‘tlie and A’^ietoi Hugo arc* m.istcTs Tlii‘ initial 
disaster, in tact, is tiiiudJy and b.uli\ Jiumfd (»\ci‘. but it niaj- 
be said that tins is iicjt the tria* icuitn* ol tlic hook. JMrs. 
Gaskell puts all her energ\' into tlic .-cqu(*l. Hntli is hounded 
dc^wn by society, and Ju-r fate e. sJiown witii much indignant 
and gtmerous s^mipatJ'v , if witli a painful expenditure of iieetio 
patlios. For the sake of Jier cliiJd she is persuaded her 
frieiicLs tc.^ figure as a widow , and she is found out, and hunted 
all the more. Her stratagem was no doubt wrong, but it is 
made out to be the cause of all ]i< r later mi'-eric*s, it heeomes 
an im»rdinately argued and canvassed case* of conscience, and 
Kuth herself tliinks of it as almcisj a mortal sm. Mrs. (Jaskell 
has an unlucky habit ot eommonting on and lashing up 
eiiuUions which cuigJit to be left to the tiury itself and to the 
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dialogue. Her power is much better shown in the minor 
characters who have their metal tested (and it mostly rings 
false) when they encounter Ruth and her problem. But in 
th\^ story Mrs. Gaskell is Jiampcred by her subjec*!, and her 
tragic gift is far better seen m the* short storj’’ of Loi>i the Witch 
(ISoO), founded on various actual rec(»rds of the wTlch-killing 
ag(' Lois, a young Engli-^li girl, good and innocent, is hanged 
111 New England ; and tin* faiiatieal iTuelty of lier iniirdonTs, 
avIicUku* wv call it Bedlamite' or Satanic', is reprcsentcsl witli a 
forc(' whicli reminds us of Mcinliold himself and of his Ayuhtr 
Witch. Tlie atniosjdieii', tlie tin ological jargon, and Hie tnlial 
i*ites of tliis agrei‘able eoinnniiiity are re}»rodiieed w'lth a skill 
which makes ns wonder whether Mrs. (Jaskcll could not have 
written a remarkable historical novel. 

\ ill 

But in her next long story, AruY/.v. which appeared 

eight years after Noiih (iml Soulh., s 1 h‘ rc'liirned to Hh' north ol 
Britain. Jt is, on the* "whole, Ikt most solid and admirable 
piece of tiction. 'riu ojK'ning which desenbes IIk* topograjihy. 
scenery, and humankind of Monkshavem on the north-easi 
coast, IS "vvortliy of Balzac , wc at once know' the place, w'ltJini 
and w'llhont , and it is juesimted without any touch of that 
gazf'ttciT st^Ie w'Jiicli is tlic' peril of tlii' ‘local novid.' 'Flif' 
dcancstic sceuc’S, wliu li are natural and simjile, are dexterously 
niierw'oven with [lagcs full of angry colour and nM»\cniciit 
I'lic jircssgang sw'ee])jng through tJii' town, the fisln'ruicn 
W'alching the arriving slii])s, the bloodslied in the uanow' alleys, 
the police apjiroaching tlu* solitary farmstead, all remind ns 
of (^rabbe's s 1 oru*s, wathont their sarcasm <*r tluar rhetoric. 
Jn contrast is the pretty Byhaa, w'ho is kindly though sonu’- 
what didactically drawn. Sjdvia scenic and is feat hi‘i-hcadcd, 
l)ut .>lie comes out . and it a]i{K‘ai*s tiait she can IoV(‘ h(*r lov'c^r 
()l)stinately, thougli it is harder to believi* that sla* can or ought 
to forgive luTSipuire-toed traitor of a husband, Pluli}) fleiiburn ; 
on w'hose motives, on w'hose repentance, and on wliose <‘nd a 
good deal of (»\cTW'rougIit w'riting is bestow'ed. The tnie man, 
a sailor, sonietliing of a light-of-love in t lie past, and yet taith- 
fid now' to S\lvja, is suddenly crimped. Before being carried 
off, lie enlru.ds Philip with a message for Sylvia : but Philip 
suppresses it, allow's Jier to Hunk the sailor dead, «ind marries 
her. But the sailor comes back, and does not behave* in Enoch 
Arden fashion. Mrs. Gaskell eonf routs Hie two men, very 
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satisfactorily. Latterly lier plot becomes tw strong ^for her, 
and is wound up witli melodrama and expedients. Still, of all 
her book'!, iSylvm's Lovers gives the best measure of her powers 
when at frill stretch. • 

Wives am! Daughters, an Everyday Story, was cut short, by 
Mrs. tJaskcJl'.'- death wliiLst it was appeanng in the Cornhill ; 
and Thack'ray m his cditonal note, or ' siiccch over the grave,’ 
took occasion liolh to indicate the obvioii." ending and to 
ilescribe Mis. ( iiiskell's gift as a. novelist. He credits her with 
‘ .''onie of the truest, purest, works of fiction in the language,’ 
and iiirtlu r with ‘ soiik^ of th(‘ ( hoiccst lariiltics bestowed upon 
mankind/ Wf‘ need not so far, but Thackeray touclies 
justly on lier jxnwr of finding matter for art m subjects that 
yield not lung to the ordinaiy novelist ; in ' a diseontcnted old 
gfmtleman smoking tobacco witb lu^ >on ' or the ‘ inisencs of a 
little girl .-^iiit ^o be happy in a fiiu^ house lull of fine people ' 
arc ])assag(^s tnuu ir?/Y..s* and Daughters. He also 
spf‘cial]j praises the eliaractensation (»f (Vnthia Ivirkpatnek, 
who IS, in(l(M‘d, a sort ot Ik-atrix on llit‘ jiaroehial siaile. She 
eannot lielj) jik'asing all niiai and piovoking them to offer 
marnag(‘ ; ji't she simply «*aniiot endiin^ too mueh Jove in her 
existence, or piT^ons of (tx^ (‘xalted standards , and she tlirows 
over a high-inindecl scic’idifie gcuitleman for ambition and a 
rising barrister. Roger, thr* man ot sca^nce, slie 1 (mv(\s to tho 
heroine of the book, Molly <hbM»n, w}i<> h.is lovtxl Ijiin <ill along. 
Every son of Adam will lorgi\i‘ ( ’Mitlna . but Mi,- (hiskt*!! shows 
lier skill in presciwing our .'\mptitliy lor the (juict -coloured 
Molly. w1k)s(» virtue- might cumIn liavi* b(‘come tedious. Rut 
t}i(\v <lo n«)t , and part ot thr efft*r( i.'^ r;iiii<*(l b\ one ('urious 
eonvenlion, efiinmon in Vadonan fiction \Vc Jire admitted to 
the inner fi'cdings an<l .stniggh's ol one jK’rson in the tale, and 
one only, whih* the r(‘st ^liow theiiiM. l\es only In word and 
action. Th(* pen-ion hiTc* is M(»ll\ (Jjbson Such [MiTtrayal ot 
moti\"e in an onlinain gul is \eiy hard to manag(‘, yid it is 
})crfectly a(*Jiicv<‘d Molly, indeed, acts a-^ well as feels, and 
gets rVntliia out of a < omj)roTnising na^^s, with niucJi courage 
and at the risk ot c:;luniny. Theie may be rather too mueh 
lengthy rt'jiorting <«! tattk* in If'/fv.s- a,nd Daughters ; but the 
incidental drawing ot ehariwter is exjiert and .-ubtle, and kindly 
too. 

Some of Mrs. Craskell s sliorler tales group themselves around, 
«Mul throw' light njxui, one or other of h(*r novids. The Moorlaud 
(\)itag( (1850), besides marking tlie ehangi" of sc(‘ne from tiie 
bla(‘k city of Mary Bartov to tlie soft tame countrj’side of 
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Cranford, presents one of the author's favoured quiet heroines 
(not ill-favoured, however, like (^liarlotte Bronte's) and one 
of her frequent themes — ^thc disgrace brought by the scape- 
grace son upon his family, anrl his slieltering by his loyal sister. 
Mr. HaTnson\^ Confessions (1851) introduces Kmit.sford, under 
the name of Duncombe ; an<l though lh(‘ drawing is not m) 
mieroseopieally nice as in ('ran ford, it is stronger both in satire 
and in pathos. Another series of tales, collected under the 
litlc of Jiottnd the i*iof(i, and set in a ratlier awkward franicwtirk, 
(■(Uitains (‘xainph's of mo.st of the q^ nns in winch Mrs (!a.>*kcll 
j)ra(*tised. The talcs are told or n ad out, bv ' My Lady 
Ludlow/ an (‘xc(‘llentlj’ thougli tedioush de^(‘rib(‘d small great 
lady of th(‘ old school, or bv persons in hvr circle. Half a 
LifvU tne Aqn is. like Silas Marner a Wordsw<»rthian story. 'J’h(» 
dalc.-w(anan, Susan Dixiui, sa critic (\s Jier lover in t)rder to k(‘ep 
her idiot ))roth(‘r ralJier Ilian •'(‘IhI him to llir cruel madhoust^. 
The dialogue is in a sik-ciik t and final styli‘ wJuch Mrs. Gaskell 
oeeasinnally eommaiKb. 

'Clioohc hctwei'U him and in<*, Susy, foj 1 swear to thee, tliou 
shan't ha\o both ' 

‘1 have eliosMi,' said Susan, now ]nTf(‘ctlv composed and still 
‘ \\'ha1c\er coiiK'- of it, I hidi*uith Wiliic * 

' Very well,' replied Alichaid, trying to assume an (*qu»l ci»mposure 
of manner. ' lluai 1 11 \M^h you a very good night 

Susan iiev(‘r niarrie>, but liv<‘S to 1 m‘ ‘gaunt, haril fr*atur(‘(L 
angular,’ and ‘ peculiar and silent ' , and lhal is fji’r story, well 
fitted lor a ‘ lyrical ballad ' The Ihinni tfl/n L’r////7//s. also to be 
tound in Round the Sffn, is inon‘ hki* one (»l the old talcs of 
ti'rror' d turns on a {irojihctic ciiix* by an injured Wfunan, 
and llic hillot mortality is Jngh j\Irs (Jaskcll is much at! ractcil 
by tatedul and preterrial oral subjects, and works vt‘i \ hard, at 
them, but she seldom really 1oucln*s tlie sjiiings of tmTor Tlu* 
dnppt Iqanqn in VVu PtKtr Clare, a hideous wraitli-hke <‘ountcr- 
|)ar1 (»i an innocent girl, alarms the i»1ht‘r iharac ters more than 
it can the n a<ler But wlan Airs (k‘i-k(*II does not try to 
frighten, sli(‘ <an summon np most agri'eahli* ghosts Jn 
Chirious ij Ttui\ Mr, Ridiard Whittingham dreams himself into 
a sevcnlet‘ntli-< (‘ntur\ salon Avheix' the talk is on the late 
Cardinal de Retz and wliudi is also a iairyland , lie is mistaken 
for his almost namesake, and is asked aft( r the liealtli of his cat. 

On th(‘ wlioh* Mrs (hiskell I's best- in de}n< ting this work!, 
and best also wh(*n she avoids murder and -uddmi death. A 
Dark NigJifs [Vork is <uie of her most amlatious melodramas, 
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somewhat infantine in eonstnictioiv ; but here and always 
there is some good characterisation. Sometimes she has an 
excellent and simple plot, with tragical elements. The 
MatichestcT Mftrrifujf . a talc* of the t/iioch Arden tjpe, is cu:i 
example. The hu>band , supp().-t‘d to ])e dead , turns up . turning 
up js one of tJie eomnioiiest of all occurrences in Sirs. Gaskell's 
jiiigcs , but the leal iiderest hinges on the loyal ()Id s(*rvant 
who sav(*s the .sitiMfiou , and wifJi a loyal old servant she (*an 
always be tru'^ted Otlieis, again, of Jier ^liort compositions 
leave a strung *^c‘nse of her mobile and unexhausted power (»f 
ol)servation , the little* (h'riuan idyll m ut Heppcff- 

fieivt IS most dclu'citely done, without a touch ot mawkishness. 
Of her EnglisJi idylls the best is t'o?'*?*/' (1803-4), one of 

her latc'^t writings. The narrator is a crudisli but not ill- 
conditioned youth ; and lor an authoress to get into his skin 
so eoinpletely, and that ^\ithout a single mistake or false touch 
to bewray Jh ‘1 sex, is a notable feat ; and the d(*lightful PJnllis 
and her father the iininslei have the same truth aiidcbstiiictiuvss. 
This story, and many another of Mrs. Gaskell's, is jiervaded by 
the leisure and eomjiosun* of the Enghsh eonntry, with the 
Hcents and sounds of the hayfield. Life goes slo^vly tlu‘ro, 
exeept wlicni the drama quickens ; and there is time to ta.'-le it 
as it passes. 

IX 

Miss (harlotte Mary Yoiigc*^ (1 823-1 !)01) grew up unde*!* the 
shadow of Kurlc‘y X'li-aiugc* , tlu jilots and manuscripts of Ji(*r 
tal(*s Avere oftcui seen and coin‘ctc(| l»\ Kc'bk*, vlio was a sound 
critic* of form and conqiosilion and the pjet\ <»! ht*r ciicle. 
and also its rc‘iin( incut , which cnjnjMuts uc*ll with abundance 
of humour and clicertul spiiit.^, i> bc'tlcr inirrored in lic‘r liooks 
liian in many .i sc'j-inon and painpJilc*!. Thc'V are an obvious 
transcrijil Irom c‘X[K‘n<‘nic*, and it is made* with simple yet 
sutiicient ait ; it bnngs us iieai to llic* life of a tliousand fainilic*s. 
Aliss Yongc is a kind ol lemimiic*, devout Trollo])c on a small 
scale, without Ins nia^Mvenc'ss and AMlhout his common nt'ss , 
she is nmcli ca'cujued with dc‘pnting A^ery young pecjjile. 
Perhaps a little of her now ma\ go a long Avay , but that is 
du(‘, not to any failure ut aa r.icitA <u* skill on lier oAvn part, 
}»ut to the bounded ecuiATiitioiLs (»1 tJie kind of life that she 
describes. Some novelists dr.iAV a particular social stratum, 

I *> others kec*p to YorksJiire or Wessex Abss Yoiige keeps 
'•iiietly to a section of the })rofessioiial class — doc’tors, clergy, 
iheir sailor sons, then* AA^mumkiiid, and their boys and girls at 
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Bchool. But most of her characters have one trait in common : 
they are religious, or are very near religion. Hardly any one 
is frankly secular ; and this constitutes another difference from 
Trgllope, few of whose personages are otherwise RLss Yonge s 
readers included not only the large population which she 
describes, but William Morris, and some of his companions, 
and many more ; and her best work is still most readable ; and 
if she had not published more than a hundred volumes — many 
of them historical, ecclesiastical, or educational — there would 
have been more to say concerning her. But, as so often happens 
in this period, the enormous and disconcerting fertilit}’^ of the 
author, which feeds the appetite of the ])ubhc, becomes the 
despair of tJie critic. 

The Heir of Reddyffe (1S53) was the first, and, w’lth The Daisy 
Chaui (1856), was the greatest of her }K)pular triumphs. It 
won its way upon its merits, with all the world, and not merely 
with those who liked its High Church sentiment. The religious 
note is delicate and sincere, and not artistically obtrusive ; 
it is 111 keeping with the lively and extreme tenderness of 
conscience tliat marks must of the dramatis personoe. Doubt- 
less they repent of their errors, tempers, and passions uith a 
speed and anxiety that are not customary among men. Yet 
manifestly such people did exist. The draughtsmanship is 
nice ; and the landscape is jiensively drawn, much m the sjiirit 
of 7'he Christian Year. The best portrait is that of tlie full- 
blowTi png, Philip Morville, wdiose letter of advice to his uncle 
is almost Avurthy of Jane Austen. But the authoress, while full 
of irony at Morville's exptuise, subordinates that strain to the 
business of reforming his frailties by nieaiLs ot adversity and 
prosfienty. The sarcastic cripple Charles, who acts as ehonis, 
is admirable too ; and the family chatter, like the wdiolo 
domestic scene, is so good that it only needs a little less copious- 
ness, another touch of art, to make it jierfeet of its sort So, 
in the selioolboy passages of The Daisy Cham, Miss Yonge 
describes the jisyeliology, as it is now called, of cribbing and 
tart-steahng, and of the remorse and penitence ensuing, better 
than most of the male authors who may have committed such 
offences. In The Trial, where the same family reappears 
grown up, she caters for the fashion of the day, and admits a 
murder and the accusation of an innocent youtli ; but the 
exhibition of crime is not her metier, and. though all ends 
fairly, the feelings are too moiiotoiiuusly w'nmg, and dying is 
too frequent an occurrence. The characters, how'ever, remain 
distinct and consistent. 

VOL. IT. u 
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The seme can be said of the viscount, the hoyden, and the 
housemaid in the story of Ihfnevor Terrace (1867), where the 
canvas is larger and the scene extends to Peru. The social 
force of the patria in Miss Yonge’s world startles ^he 

reader of to-day. This appears above all in the article of 
marriage. Aduit youTig women, and young men too, give up 
their loves without a murmur when so bidden by papa, oi even 
bv mamma. Tfie good ■^'oung p(*r'-oii.s are nitenM'ly con- 
.scierifiou.'!! in .tll thcif deeds . and most of the yiiung pi'i’sons an* 
good, exee])t when they are deeidetily had , and even if they 
are bad, they are usually at last brought into a right and 
painful state of mind. The apjiea] to directly religious motive 
is strong : but obedience and virtue are tir.*,! of all matters of 
good breeding and of g()od feeling. Miss Yonge is less often 
remarked for her rather highly-wrought but happy touches of 
English scenery* ; it is in such pa.ssages that she comes nearest 
to rhythm and elocpieiiee. In another tali*, T/tr Clever irowiow 
of the Fatrnh/, there is a different kind of .'-cverity. more appro- 
priate to the oomie muse. The ‘ clever woman ' is a theoixst, 
a blunderer, and an intcrferer ; and she is ennlinually ])ut to 
shame and oolipted by the intuitive w'omcn.w'ho are either 
good or eharniing, or both And she is disciplined by ihe 
authoress with a really appalling liarshne.sH, of course in 
order to ‘ bnng out the real Rachel ’ ; and is at last al- 
lowed to bi'come a happy docile w'lle. I'Jie .'-tury is ileflly 
told, and the unlucky Raclicl clearly represeiils Min-, \'ongc's 
conception of tlie danger of mental independence ni a 
W'oman. It is a far ciy' from Hurley’ to Haworth, or to 
Harriet Martineau. 

One of Miss Yonge 's most pleasing works is her shoi'i histoncal 
novel. The Lances of Lynmod It is written for young 

readers, but without false simplicity ; it is brief, unbke her 
modem stories ; and it is founded on bits of Froi.ssart. Clis-son, 
the butcher, is also heard of in Monis's volume of three years 
later. Miss Yonge. she also, is touched by the mediaival 
revival; and she pi-odnees an mgoiiious little Walter »Sc‘otl 
romance of chivalry’ and edification, introducing tlie llluek 
Prince, and Du Guesclin, and a ‘ .lew'ish medic, iner,’ and many’ 
orthodox but very’ satisfactory’ knights, ladies, pages, and 
traitors ; and doing it all, in hc'r wav, a good deal better than 
most of Sir Walter’s male imitators, witlioiit too many’ 

‘ gnimereies.’ 
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Mrs. Margaret Oliphant ^ (1828-97) did not like being praised 
fon; the industry which made lier one of the most proliiic. writers 
of the century, and whicli did much to swamp her nice and 
aiitJieiitie talent. Writing came to her as easily as breathing ; 
hard circumstance drove her to pour out books ; and the 
greater part of her ninety stories, lier hundred articles, her 
literary Jiistories and biograpliies have sunk into the sand. 
Her aulobiograpliy is pathetic and evi'ii lieroie in strain. "Flje 
de])th and strength of heart and tlu^ elastic courage uhieh 
sustained her through many liereavements, and which give 
vitality to the best of her stories, were recognised, like her skill, 
b} both tli(‘ C^arlyles, liy Kinglake, and by other difticult judges. 
Her nMiflest independence of view apjMMrs when she is speaking 
of Georg(" Eliot : ‘ no one will even mentitm me in the same 
breatli with Ot'orgi* Eliot. ^And that is just ' And yet, though 
not 111 malice, sht‘ fails to admire Fflix Holt, finds the sibyl's 
Icttci'' dreary, and observes 

1 think she iinist ha.\e Ik^cii a dull woman with a great g6‘iiiiis distinct 
from h<*iself, sona Ihing like thi‘ gift of lh(‘ old })ro])liels, which they 
soiiu'tjinea exercised with only a dim sluI of p(*rception of what it 
meant . 

But slie shall lx* mcntioneil here in th(‘ same brc'ath with 
Kliot. Ili‘r Salun ('hitpvl is not mily a mneh better novid 
than Fihx Holt, M'liieli also introduces ns to Nonconfoimist 
circles, but it. i.> a very gooil novel Mrs. Olijiliant, when she 
finds time to cfuicentrate ean produce^ a living and faithful 
picture ot remote jirovineial manners. She lias also a real, 
though somew'hat uncertain, commami of jiathos, (\specially in 
her repn'sentation (ff girls and women And she has iurther a 
true \em of mystical-su|'K‘rnatural tancy , not Hiekens liki', or 
Lyttonish, or sham -German, or anything but her own. Amongst 
her endli‘ss miseellaTK'ons writings should be mentioned her 
shaie in Ah)u{Is of a Puhhshmg Home : William Hlackicood 
and lufi Saihv (1S97), a work whieli is full of (‘urious matter, 
and a contribution to tbe liistoiy of English autlir)rship. 

Like Anthony Trollope, and ]x*rliaps t^neoiiraged by his 
success, Mrs ()li})luint, in her best-knowai grouji of stories, 
invents for her background an imaginary small country town — 
hardly a county town. Her Garlingford less iinjiortant than 
Barchester ; it ha?- no l)islif>p, it has no dean , only a rector, 
a 'perpetual curate,’ and a dissenting minister, with their 
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several families, congregations, ‘ spheres,’ and love affairs. In 
the three or four instalments of The Chronicles of Carling ford 
(1863-6) the clergy, with their wives and flocks, are the chief 
actors. Mi-s. Oh pliant is deeply acquainted with the chapel, 
the schoolroom, the family life and manners of the deacon- 
butterman and the cheesemonger-clerk. The jealous ideas of 
the vicar’s lady, the parish tattle, the way in which scandal 
spreads, have no secrets from her. She understands and 
conveys the horror of the high-and-dry aunts in The Perfetiud 
CnraJte (1864), when their nephew' puts a bunch of flowers on the 
altar. She show's a particular skill in presenting either hard or 
soft old ladies. Salem Chapel (1863) relates the trials of a young 
minister, by birth a gentleman, w'lio arrives with lofty plans 
for ‘ raising ’ his congregation and finds himself not only 
rebuffed, but bored and victimised by its vulgar curiosity. 
His mother, a mild lady with a diplomatic tongue who routs 
the inquiries, is most subtly drawn. Mrs. Ohphant, like her 
contemporaries, could not resist bringing crime and intrigue 
into these surroundings ; but she is more at home m satire 
than in scenes of violence and passion. She is happily free from 
pedantry and preaching, the two chief vices of the female 
novelist. It would be hard to acquit her, perhaps, of one 
failing ; she sometimes lets her fools, especially her she-fools, 
talk too long and become too real. We can hardly blame her for 
the general prolixity, w'hich besets the fiction of the time and 
which is partly due to the tyrannous demand of the public, 
or of the book-vendor, for three volumes. Some of her earher 
writings have a real perfume and idylhc charm. Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland (1849) is hardly a novel ; the 
teller is a Scottish spinster, very simple and devout, who lives 
in the life of the young people around her ; and the clear 
gentle flow' of her narrative, with its native idiom never over- 
done, would have been admired, w'c may surmise, by the 
creator of Jeanie Deans. Mrs. Oliphant bad also a vein of 
fantasy, and one of her experiments in the supernatural, 
A Beleaguered City (1S80), has liecome one of the cl^sics (they 
are few) of its own species. Lytton’s attempts — ^though not 
to be despised — to play on the chord of terror seem forced 
and theatrical in comparison. The dream-feeling of unseen 
and overpowering presences, which weigh upon a whole popu- 
lation and dislocate human life, is conveyed with the greatest 
skill. 
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The many-coloured writings of Charles Kingsley ^ (1819-75) 
include not only the fiction in which he did his best and amplest 
work, but fantasies, notes of travel, essays, lectures, pamphlets, 
sennons, and a handful of verses. His outward career was a 
simple one. Ho went to Cambridge, took orders, and in 1844 
became rector of Eversley, near Windsor, where he stayed all 
his life, travelling occasionally. Ho began with verse. The 
Saint's Tragedy appearing in 1848. But the public events of 
that year intensified the flame of practical enthusiasm, and of 
sympathy with the popular cause, which had already long been 
kindled by his admiration for Carlyle and still more by his ties 
with Frederick Denison Mauncc. Under Maurice’s leader- 
ship, and in alliance with Tliomas Hughes and the band of 
‘ Christian Soc’iahsts,’ Kingsley, under the signature of ‘ Parson 
Lot,’ ® became the tract-writer to that movement ; plunging 
m Politics for the. People and elsewhere into pro^iaganda, and 
acquiring the fervid, blunt^ and direct style which was afUT- 
wards to serve him ill in disputation. Another fniit of these 
activities is seen in his first two stories, Yea,st (1848) and 
AUon Locke (1860). During the same decade he rapidly pro- 
duced the best of Ins novels, Hypatia (1853), Weskmrd Ho ! 
(1855), and Tim Years Ago (1857) ; and also 7'hc Heroes (lS5(i), 
where he retells in prose for young readers the tales of Perseus, 
the Argonauts, and Theseus. Durmg the Sixties Kingsley licld 
the Regius Professorship of Modem History at Cambridge ; 
some of his lectures {2'he Roman and the Teuton, etc.) are 
published, but are of little mark. In 1804 came Ins dialectical 
discomfiture by Newman (see Ch. viii.), but the elastic Kingsley 
soon returned to his proper work, and wrote Ilereunrd the 
Wake. (1866) and also many excellent short things. His la.^t 
years show no decline ; there is a youthful freshness in the 
beautiful Prose Idylls (1873) and also in At Last (1871), a jounial 
of his voyage to the West Indies. 

Yeast, which first appeared in Fraser's in 1848, and in 
completer form as a book (1851), is scarcely a novel, though it 
reveals the future novelist ; it has scenery, poetry, passion ; 
and it contains a gallery of characters, most of whom are social 
types rather than persons. The hero, Lancelot. Smith, is the 
truth-seeker, the spirit in ferment, who passes from the merely 
intellectual life, which Carlyle and the Germans have quickened 
in him, to become a social reformer and idealist, and at last a 
Maurician Christian. The noble gamekeeper, a man of the 
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people, the devout Argemone, and the m 3 ^terious BarnakiU, 
take their turns in the formation of Smith, who at last vanishes 
fantastically. There is also a repellent young Tractarian dene, 
bound Romeuards , a painter whf» t*ar(‘S too much for beauly ; 
a great man of laisiiie.ss, a pc^er, hoiic'-t but impervious to ideas ; 
and there are many more personages, painted in glaring colours, 
in a slapdash style, and piorlueing a (onfused unreal effect. 
The most distnirt charaeti'r that we encounter is the author, 
who is himself lull of ' yeast." His bo(‘k is a kind of pamphlet- 
fantasy ; it IS aflame with his genenuis ardour, with his ima- 
giiiativi' Hashes and witJi his 8ympatli\ for the classes who are 
apath(*tic under oppression. The pietiircs of the poor man's 
cottage, and also of the fox-hunt, announce his characteristic 
Iiower. 

All abundance, nay exii}>erance, ol g(‘n(‘rmis zeal , headlong 
impetuosity of dL^termmation towards the manful side of all manner 
of questions ; snatches of excellent poetic descriplion, occasional 
sun-bursts of noble insight , everywhere a certain wild intensity . . . 
Saunders Mackaye ... a wuiiderfully sjilendid and cuhcTeiit piece 
of Sc<itch bravura. 

These lemarks oi (\ul\le liold good of other wTitnigs (»i 
Kingsley s, and I'annot he improved ujK)n as a judgenieiit of 
Alton Locke^ Tador and rod.an Aahtbaupa jdif/. Ihue Kingsley 
gives his view of tlie tiue <hviM(Ui l)et\\(*(‘n jiolitieal and social 
parties: ‘the Church, tin* geiitlenian, and the workniaii, 
against the shopkeejKus and the Manche.diT school.’ The 
workman, in spite of tlie Cliristiaii socialists, hy no means 
accepted this stratification ; hut it shows how Kingsley, so 
far from being either a pliilus(»j)hical or a Hydc^ l*ark Radical, 
had Ins own notion, winch w^as not exactly Disraeli’s, of ' Tory 
democracy." The raw, often turbid Jiarangues and (piestiomiigs 
of the siieakers in the stoiy musi therefore he treated as 
dramatic rather than as the voiee of the author. But the 
surge of the Chartist years is in the page^ of Alton JakLc , they 
can still stir us , but its real pow'c'i’ lu-s not m its ideas but m its 
pictures. The Cambridge races, the* nek-burning, tlic sw'c^ating- 
shop, are prescnttnl w'ltJi a passionate force and colour which 
Kingsley was never to outdo, 'riie delirium of Alton J-joeke 
IS described w'lth tlie sanu' sort of power ; it is possible that 
Kingsley had lieen studjing the Dn am-Fuguv, to wdneh it hardly 
yields, at least in point of mtc*risity , tor the figure of Lillian 
recurs in vision after vision like that of De Quincey's despairing 
lady. 
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Gibbon to whom Kingt^lcy ls less than lair, betrays an 
unusual seventy ot disgust in recording the butchery of the 
beautiful Neo-Platonist Hypatia by the Christian horde in 
thgir own sanctuary. Kingsley’s book and Paters Marins 
the Epicurean are the only two English novels dealing with the 
early ages of the Church that have any claim to distinction ; 
beside them, the Callistas and Fahwlas are pour, doctored, 
jiariisan things. It is easy to say that Hypatia herself is life- 
loss, like a Leighton picture, or lliat slu‘ is a mere voic(‘ dis- 
coursing , that the Jew aristocrat Aiien-Ezra is an artificial 
figure , and that the intellectual wfirkmansliij) does not compede 
with that in Marius. Bui what of that ? fcngsley eame near 
to aelneving one of tlie most splendid teats of the historical 
jiovehst. Eor all his lit‘adlong .'^tyle, he shows a true dramatic 
sympathy witli the various i‘rei‘ds, pagan and Jew as well as 
(^hristian ; tlu‘ descriptions ot the Goths in their vessel, of t.he 
Jew riot, and oi the arena are great painting, and Orestes the 
prefect and (Vnl the patriarch, and PJiilammoii the monk are 
alive and distinct. Tlie dialogu(% tlunigh vehement, and the 
]ihil()soplu(*al and th<M>l(>gi(*ai passages, though carefully studied, 
h'ave us k old in c(mi])arisoii with tlu^ passion and action of the 
stoi\> its(‘lf. 

Wfsitrard IJo ! is rather a saga tfiaii a novel witti a plot , it 
is a string of episiKies in the hte-history of the hero. iTet fhe^ 
«*j)isodes ris(‘ in power, the most splendid of tlicun coming latest ; 
th<" colour glowing (*ver more iieJily and not k‘ss truly, as the 
author <[UJts the West country scenery which lie kru'W, for that 
of tJu' New World, of w'hich ho had only read. There is a tide 
of entlnisiasm, both jiatriotic and imaginative, w'hieh never ebbs. 
Liki' Scott, Kingsley makes his iiivt^nled not k\^s n^al than his 
historieal pci’sonages. He dashes at tlie leiice ; lie puts in the 
mouth of Spenser, Raleigh, and GnaiviJle w'ords that fit quite 
well (Mioiigh for a pageant-play. Among the Spaniards and 
Indians, and m the company of Ayaeaiiora, lie slips away Irom 
his aim of re-imagimng the old Enghsh w'orld m its setting of 
iamiliar s(‘enery, into equally lawful and dehghttul romance ; 
and he also recovers the kind of w'onder and the teehng of 
expansion that stirred the Ehzabethan explorers themselves. 
The Christian m Kingsley combats with the natural man just 
as it does m the hearts of liis buceaneei's, though more success' 
tulJy ; and his dramatic sympathy is never marred. Scholars 
have remarked on the singular but successful teat of rhythm ^ 
wliic'h he performs in the last great recital of the bUnded 
Amyas Leigli ; a chant wdiich is nearer to verse (though not 
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blank verse) than it is to prose, but which yet is not wholly 
either. 

In Two Years Ago there is too much of the pulpit ; Kingsley 
is himself again whenever he gets back to landscape or, to 
narrative. Not that he constructs well, for the story jumps 
about without mercy from one group of characters to another ; 
and they arc drawn, for the most part, not indeed feebly, but 
rudely, as though with a stump , a method fitting enough in 
the case of the blunt and rough hero, Tom Thurnall, wdio fills 
the foreground. The Berkshire countryside, and the western 
fishing shore, and Snowdon, are not done with the stump at 
all, but painted dehghtedly and in glowing colour. Equally 
excellent is the gallant fight of Thuniall against the cholera 
and against the ignorance and callousness which refuse to 
believe in its coming. It is a pity that Kingsley invents, with 
a certain complicity, the yam of a miraculous judgement 
falling upon the .sinner who has been denounced from the pulpit 
and who is promptly sw'oopcd on by the. disease. But we could 
forgive more chan this for the picture of the man in delirium 
tremens, who ‘ fell, and lay rolling, trjnng in vain to shield 
his face from the phantom w'asps.’ 

Hereward the Wake shows .some fatigue, at least in its plan ; 
the professor is often too much for the artist ; it is clogged by 
lump after lump of historical narrative, conscientiously yet 
confusedly told ; the story is kept going by the incidents. 
Hereward’s kdling of the bear, and his interview in disguise 
with Wilham, and his many frays and escapes, show no failure 
of hand at all. The ransoming of the abbot in the greenwood, 
with its premature though pleasant atmosphere ot balladry, 
IS in another style ; and the sorceries and bannings, if they 
are very much of the old Waverloy stock, are pleasing too. 
Kingsley's poetic and historic vision is nowhere more vivid 
than in his descriptions of the East Anglian fens and minsters. 

xn 

The Heroes have held generations of j’oung readers, w’ho do 
not mind a certain unrestraint and high piteh of language — 
quahties, be it said, far commoner in the ‘ classics ’ themselves 
than is always recognised. But the style does not condescend 
to the young reader, or he would have found it out long ago ; 
and not much is cut out or added for his good ; a few details 
are softened, a few edifying words tlirowm in, and the stoiy of 
Glauce is omitted from the story of Jason. The Heroes, having 
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no single original on which they are based, hardly compare as a 
feat of style w'lth Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, but they are 
true literature ; and their rhythm, amongst other features, is 
worthy study. It has its o\m beauty and character, like that 
of the passage, already mentioned, in Westivard Ilo ! and it 
is equally ' outside the liberties.’ There arc not many blank 
lines in it, but it is sown broadcast \iith scraps of dactylic or 
anapaestic singsong. 

And he sang | of the birth | of Time, || and the heavens | and the 
dancing | stars || ; and of the ocean, | and the ether, | and the fire, || 
and the shaping | of the wondrous | earl h || And he sang | of the 
treasures | of the hills, 1 1 and the hidden | jewels | of the mine, 1 1 and the 
veins | of fire | and metal . . 

There is also another movement,^ winch would easily turn into 
the metre of Andromeda , and the subject, in fact, is the same : 

(5n I came the great | se^ . monster, 1 1 coasting | a l(Sng|hkea huge] 
black galley, 1 1 lazily [ l)reasting | the ‘ ripple, ( | and . st6i)ping | at 
times I by creek | or hciidland, || to watch | for the laughter | of 
girls I at their bleachmg.| 

In The Heroes, above all. Kingsley's descriptive style is 
transparent ; wi' attend to the picture and do not merely marvel 
at the W'ords ; and the same remark is tnie of Wilham Morns. 
A pretty comparison could be made with the passage^ on the 
account of the Sy’^mplegades, or ‘ Clashers,’ in The Life and 
Death of Jason ; tin* prose, 1 tluiik, gives yet a <*l(*arer impres- 
sion than the verse, but m both there is transparency . 

the steamincj clouds of spray, 

Cast by the meeting hamiiierK f‘vory way. 

Quite hid the polished bases from their sifiht . . . 

But somotimee ’twixt the clouds the sun w^ould pass 
And show the high rocks glittering like glass, 

Quivering, as far beneath the churned -up waves 
Were ground together the stmng-arehed ca\es. 

And soon they saw the blue rocks shining like spins and castles of 
grey glass, while an icc-cold wind blew from them and chilled all 
the heroes’ hearts And as they neared they’^ could see them heav- 
ing, as they rolled upon the long sea-waves, crashing and gnndmg 
together, till the roar went up to heaven 

Kingsley, in the matter of descriptive eloquence, is a disciple, 
though no mere disciple, of Ruskin ; and Ruskin, in his earlier 
writing, is often not transparent at all, but distracts us by his 
eloquence from tlii^ thing seen, and also from what Kingsley 
calls his ‘stem precision of conception and exjiression.’ The 
same is often true of Tennyson ; but Clough in his Bothie, and 
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Matthew Arnold in hiw Thyrsis, have the quahtj’^ I am looking 
for ; and in Turgenev’s records of steppe and forest it never 
fails. But W(* must ])e grateful too for Kingsley’s fervid 
picturesqueness, ^^hlch is another sfjrt of excellence, and which 
LS founded on his close knowledge' and affectionate watching of 
natural objects. It is perhaps best seen in his Prose Idylls. 
The Chalk-iStrt am The Fens, and The Charm of Birds 

anticijiatc, in point of observant faculty, tJio quieter and more 
patient studies of Jlicliard frcffcri(‘s , there is tlie stmse of 
excited cnjoymi'iit in them idl , and Kingsley also gives, wdiat 
Ruskin docs not, the sciir^e of action , he has instinct of the 
sportsman, and something mal(‘ and primitive in hiscomjiosition. 
It all seems daslu'd off, with little vMud -trimming or revision, 
and Ihough some confusion in the imj»ression is the result, it 
is the contusion t»t nature JiersC'lf Thi.-» effect is wt*ll in keeping 
in the West Indian sc‘( nery ot Last. With tliC' zest and eye 
of the naluialist h(' d(*scribcs Trinidad, and the High Woods, 
and tlie cralis witli(\ves (mi stallis, and the water-snakes, and the 
rites of Obcah. Tlu'it' is a tropi(‘al strain, now ‘at last’ 
satisfied, m tlie t«iiicy of tins fighting cleric. He ])hiiiges right 
into the for(*s1, am’ sets down what he sees, stojqang now and 
then to jerk out a devout rc'lleetion. 

The Waier-Bahir^ lias ])u>vi‘d its j)t>pularity with its destined 
readers, but is a gi.od bo(»k b.idly sjioilt. It is easy to recall 
what a new world it seemed at tiist to disclose, with its dream- 
like bright confusion, its wickrd Mr. Grimes, and its humorous 
eommumngs with real lotisti'is and salmon. Then came the 
two moral fairies, still imjio^ing yet sriineliow vaguely suspect , 
and latterly, endless strange tedious sneers comiTiiiiig grown- 
up topics and persons, leading to inirc headache. Kingsley, 
as lie went on with his fantasy, seems to liavc* had a lit of mildly 
Rabelaisian satire, for lie gives long facetious hsts of particulars, 
which tlie grown-up taste dot's not relish c*ithcr. Li Madam 
How and Lady Why he also addresses very ,\i)ung jicoplc, and, 
m spite of a certain Suiulay school tone, talks of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and atolls vith a charnnng simphcity. Glaucus ; or 
The Wondvrs of the Sta /S/mre, is less direct, and is fuller ot 
disquisition, but has been very }»o])ular. 

XlIJ 

Kingsley s jioetie power, wdiich is most genuine, is chiefly 
conlined tc^ lyric* and narrative. His early plaj’ mi St. Elizabeth 
of llungarj", The BainVs Tragedy^ while carefully studied from 
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tlie souriL^, IS rli(.‘toricul , /S( JlJaifra and Suppho, jii blaiilt 
verse, are too visibly Teniij^soman. In Andromeda no poet is 
remembered exeept Homer , yet, despite the cpie similes and 
tiyms of phrase, it has a caretnl burnish, and a rieh pure sea- 
shell colouring not to be found in any other ‘ Hellenic ’ save 
one or two of Landor's Kingsley's eye for the water, with its 
creatures and its tangle*, and his delight in youth and beauty, 
never fail him. He aims, li<‘ sav'^, at ' clearness and objectivity/ 
and h(* attains tliein. Ovei tlie hexameter verse he took much 
})ams. and Ins h*tt(‘rs contain a- very j)(‘nt‘trating discussion of 
its ddHculties 

1 do think that, with jiroper care, you may lam* as many spondi cs, 
without limlmg tlu* rJi\tlim, in English, as you have m Creek, and 
iiiy ear is tortured hy a trochee instead 

His ‘spondees,’ ‘dread fpieen,’ ‘sea-girt,' are real ones, and 
not the usual liastaid ‘ trochees ’ , and the doubtful forms 
int(Tni(‘(liati‘ between flu* two, and (ommon in English, he 
(listinguishcs uitli miieh delu'aey. Also Ik* finds that he* is not 
eumpelled to be more ‘ dactylu ' than Homer : and the wlude 
eifeet well suits ‘ tlie I’lish and thi* roll and the roaring ’ 
of Androinedtt His arcliaie ballads are not the happiest of 
his shorter jaeces ; he is at Jus best when he sings. Tlie tuiK*s 
ot Anhj Hairon, The i^inrlinijii^s and one or two more, are 
almost ('((ual 1r> tJiose of The Three Fishcis and 'The Sftnds of 
Dee. Kor must the tollowings of tin* t>ld alliicrativc v<‘rse, 
Avhieli are sown alnuit lljfpatia and lleranird ihe Wnkf , l>o 
forgott(*n , tlie> aie more aeeurate m metre, and in sjarit 
nearf*r to the best of the old jioetry, than 'I’cnnyson's aetiial 
translation, well as it rings, of the stunewhat stc'reoiyjied Hattie 
of Hiunanbarh, KingsU\ wrote other, more declamatory, 
vers(*s. siudi as The Jlad Fqntre and Alton LocAr’.s Fong (IS4S), 
which have the nng ot a more than factitious passion. He 
IS one of thi* tew jioets of the time who maki* us wish cordially 
that he had Mnttc*n more. 

A foieigner who slicuild really undor'tand Kingsley's brother- 
in-arms, Thomas Hughes (1822-1)0), would havi* matriculated 
in hib study of tlie English characti'r A country gentleman and 
sportsman, like some personage in Meredith, and also a barris- 
tc*r and pulilie man, Hughes is a kind ol John Bull r(*generate. 
Trained and awakened at Rugby liy Arnold, Ik* tiH under the 
giiidaime ol Maurice, and laboured among iJk* Christian 
iSociahsts, as a ‘ broad churchman,' and a chani])ion of the 
workers ; in his day he w'as thought a Radical. Hughes wrote 
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a good deal, but is remembered in literature for his Tom Brown a 
School Days, which appeared in 1857. The humours of his 
schoolboys are simple and natural ; their cruelties and crudities, 
which would he unbearable in a mere photograph, are softeUjpd 
and selected without being falsified. The didactic note in the 
book, like the atmosphere of rather painful moral tension 
among the good boys, is also dramatically true ; it is not a fault 
in the story at all ; it is a record of the time and place. The 
great Arnold dominates the scene, formidably, just as he did 
in fact. This novel, it has been Justly said, ‘ did a great deal to 
fix the English concept of what a public school ^ should be.’ 

XIV 

Heniy Kingsley (1830-7(1), one of the novelists who are always 
being happily rediscovered, was a far less remarked and success- 
ful figure , but he is not eclijised by his elder brother. He 
had no public career, and h<‘ had no such pundy intellectual 
baggage to enrich or encumber him. He has a rougher and 
more pnmitivc manliness than ('harles, and just as thirsty an 
eye for colour and action. Ho also has the great advantage of 
having lived himself among violent exotic scenes, having gone 
in early youth to the Australian gold mines and staytd there 
obscurely for five years. They sujiply part of the background to 
Geoffrey ixml to The lliUynrsnndthe Bnrton s {IS fy5), 

both produced after his nduni home. (ISGlJdescribes 

passages in the ('riinean war. Henrj’ Kingsley was himself a 
war correspondent in 1H7U, and he tlid other journalistic work. 

As a novelist he remmds us le.ss of his brother than of Charles 
Reade. He cannot write either so well or so lU as Reade, and 
he has no reformer’s axe to grind. But he has the same interest 
in mankind reduced to its simplest terms ; that is, in a ‘ state 
of war,’ or in peril of its life, and up against the wall, and there 
acting suitably. His plots are nothing ; they are melodrama 
without composition. His characters, especially his ‘ lags ’ 
and diggers, and some of his gentlemen and English girls, are 
sharp and clear enough in outline ; but Henry Kingsley’s true 
strength is in description. His Austrahan landscape is admir- 
able. He gives a plain, vivid, unhindered impression of a 
dangerous event, without any hterary fringes ; whether it be 
a cyclone, or a storm at sea, or a free fight in a police trap, 
or the actions of a man swimmmg for his life, and for his son’s 
life, against time and a poisonous water-snake ; or the charge 
of the Light Brigade. And he WTote one simple-seeming piece 
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of verse, ‘ Magdalen at Michael’s gate tided at the pin,’ which is 
of piercing quality. 

Amongst, or rather aloof from, the historical and religious 
n<ivels of the time is the John InglesaiU of John Henry Short- 
house (1834-1903). It was the book of the year 1880; ran 
through nine editions in twelve months ; was remarked and 
praised by Gladstone .and Acton, and by Catholic readers of 
either faith, and by the historians, and by the larger public ; 
and awakened hopes, not to be borne out, of better work from 
the same hand. Shorthouse, who thus came into note, was a 
Birmingham manufacturer. Brought up a Quaker, he was 
captured by the Oxford movement, by Ruskiri, by romanticism 
generally, and in particular by the writings ot the religious 
mystics and of the Renaissance occultists. For his romance he 
found a natural setting in the English and Italian history of the 
seventeenth century. Inglesant is a royalist, a pupil of the 
Jesuits, and their implement or intermediary in the privy 
dealings bt'tween Anglican and Papist. He is also a seeker 
after the peace ol the in tenor life, and a seer of visions, and he is 
a little crazed, but is otherwise the patkTii of chivalry and of 
‘ the broad stone of honour.’ He, then, is the theatre of 
sundry' conflicting loyalties and creeds, as well as of many 
preternatural visitings ; and, like all heroes who are invented 
in order to mean something, and not in order to 6c somebody, 
he has little umty, and is not particularly real. Also the lumps 
of history, theology, exhortation, and Rosicrucianism lie heavy 
on the solemn page. Many historical persons arc introduced. 
As we should expect, Henry More the Platonist speaks much 
more in character than Milton, and Molinos the Quietist than 
Hobbes (who is actually made to call himself a follower of 
Plato). But there are admirable passages and moments in 
John Inglesant, The Italian chapters arc a notable feat for an 
untravelled writer, and are mucli morc‘ jicrsuasive than those of 
Romola. Some of the writing is in the best Anglican style ; 
by which I mean a style that is studiously toned and refined, 
with a certain temperate melody of its own ; rather elaborate, 
yet lucid ; solemn, but not pompous ; shunning ahke the 
Roman unction and the Protestant emphasis ; and over-shy, 
on the whole, of all emphasis and sahence whatever, good or 
otherwise. Shorthouse, however, has a dramatic sense. The 
scenes where Inglesant lies to the tribunal in order to screen 
King Charles, and where he finds his brother slain, and where 
he at last fin^ and spares the murderer, might well have been 
‘ passed ’ by Thackeray. 
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As I have said, during this period the map of Britain is 
being steadily surveyed and filled in by the novelists ; York- 
shire, Warwiek-Jiin'! Li*ndon. The Highlands and the West 
(country were also annexed. The prolifie Wilhani Bla^^'k 
(1841-98), with wh(jm fiction became an industry rather than 
an art, changed hi.s scenery from time lo time, but continually 
returned to tlx' Higlilands. Oiu* of liis tirst taI(‘S, ^4 Hdwjht^T 
of Hcih (IS71), has a I^)wland background, and is lull of a 
sentimenl and delicacy wJiich almost attain to jiatlios. "1 lie 
irrupti(»n and conquest of a severe minister's hf)Usi‘hold In’' a 
charming French cousin (V>qiiett(% is told with skill * but we 
regret the needless deathbed, the extinction of (\)quette, and 
the kind ot inverted sentiment ahsm that ertivc‘> for an unhappy 
ending. Black’s gifts are better shown in A Princess of TJmle 
(1874), which ndates the troubles of a Highland girl in Tjondon, 
burdened with a blundc'ring husband. Hen*, as in The Sirtincje 
Adventures of a. Phaeton (1872), and ehewhere, country life and 
landscape are described, no doubt with a superflux of colour- 
adjectives, but still with affeidion and clfjse acquaintance ; nor 
is the juettiness of the narrative false jirc ltiness. There is a 
touch of the grace ol (lougli’s Pothn in Black's lochs and 
damsels. Tlie tyranny <4 the regulation tlir(*(* volumes made 
him too copious ; and it secmis to be a counsel of ])rii(h*nce, if 
not of art, that an idyll should bi* short. 

An earlier and stronger praetitnui(‘r <»f local iiclion, Hichard 
Doddridge Blaekmore (IS2ri’ l90U).is also, like so many Victorian 
writers, in some nieasuri* ' ^trangkd ivith ' his ' waste fi^rtility/ 
like Nature *, but she gave him many gifts He is an obscrviT 
of country things ; the West of England found no such recorder, 
apart from Charles Kingsley, until a gn*ater artist, Mr. Hardy, 
arose. Blackmore's peasants, earners, wrestlers and Devon- 
shire maidens are most waielifully d(‘senl>ed. He can make 
his talk in diaieet more than bearable 'J'he Devonian — 
expansive, emotional, humorous, as unhk(‘ tlie traditional 
Briton as can be, and with jilenty of the* South in liis com- 
position — is most congenially jire^ented. ft must be said that 
Blaekmore is often a poor plotter ; his abductions, bis murders, 
his melodrama, hardly bear luoking into, and are a mere peg 
for the cliaracterisation. His fiist story, Clara Vaughan (1864), 
shows power, but is an immature tiling. Lorna Doone, A 
Romance of Exmoor (1869), a story vith a romantic-historical 
setting (which serves to introduce Judge Jefferies and Monmouth) 
is ever fresh, and pleases each new generation, despite a certain 
looseness and high-pitched effusiveness in its style. But for 
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idyU, scenery, adventure, and fighting, all taken together Ae 
story of Ridd, Faggus, and the fooMS, m a feat “i 
romantic uiirrativc, is hard to equal. The Maid of Sker (1 872), 
t'ljp ftcono- of wliioli w Iftid ffirtlior north, hii-s some of tlio Siime 
qualities, but is heavier. And, in spite of an absurd j)Iot, 
(Wipps thr Carrier (1876) savours still of the countryside, and 
has the breath of life init. S^jrlnghfivcn (1 887), which introduces 
Napoleon, Nelson, and (Tcor^e tlu' Third, lias an excellent plot ; 
the escape of Rcudainon' from a PVeneh pnsfui, and the blownig- 
up of tlie traitor C^am(‘ by his ouai powder-casks, are s(*eues 
that would do honour to any novel of advfuilure. Altogether, 
Blackmore has much life and substanci* in Inin, and his colours 
have faded little. 


XV 


Among the jileasant enlcrlainers wlio flourished towards the 
end of this jicriod should 1 h‘ included tlu* jiartners Walter, 
afterwards Sir Walter, B(»sant (1836-1 and ^Fames Rice 
(lS‘t3-S2) 'lh<‘ successful linidy-Monty Mortihoy (IS72) was 

followed by The Goldot Bntfrrjly (I87(») , tlu^ lunievolent 
AmcMK-an, (Jilead Beck, in tlie latter story, is an c‘Xcc‘llent 
stage type Here, and in The J/oaA\s o/ Thvlvnai and many 
otlier books, Ihvsant and Ri<*e did liarmless, ingenious, and 
cheerful work. T’luM*r ^tiitT is light, Init so is tJuni liand. Afhn* 
the dc’atii of Ru‘c, Besant, who had th(‘ more solid c(juipnunit, 
produced m tlu‘ same yt‘ar, 1882, 1w(» stori<‘s <'i more niOic^t. 
One, The Rtmlt of J/u//, is a satiric hnita.s;v . like Thi Pt ntefss, 
at the exj)ense of ‘ wonum’s rights.’ At lirst woman nili*-, .lud 
man is tain<‘d and chaperoned, as in Lytt(>u's (h^mtng Race; 
but a young lord arises to overthrow the femak* jiohty by ioroe 
of arms, and all is mucli as before Jn tins rather ekmicntary 
tale Besant contrives to makt* sonu‘ sliar]» points. All Sort'^ 
arid (Conditions of Men, which lU'^pired tin* jilan of a ‘ p(*()|»le\s 
palace,’ is full oi tirst-hand pictures of tlie East End, as bcdield 
by a kindly gentleman whose optimism liad b('en sf^verely 
startled. Besant introduces l.)iekens-like milodrama and 
‘ humours ' into his story, but lie also lias a shan* of his master's 
love for inanlvjnd. He long eontiniied to write, producing 
more stories, and also useful works, historical and descriptive, 
on London ; and he laboured on sound hne< in order to organise 
the rights, and secure the commercial status, oi authors. An 
equaUy genial and yet more nidubtrious ligJitcuier of dull hours, 
James Pajm (1830-98), was long editor of Chainhers's Journul, 
and afterwards, in succession to 8ir Lt\slie Stephen, of the 
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Cornhill. Payn is full of shrewd fun and whimsical observing 
faculty. His Lost Sir Mnssingherd (1864) is a good old-fashioned 
novel of manners and mj'stery : nor need By Proxy (1878) be 
forgotten ; but Payn ground too incessantly in the mill ^f 
journalism and fiction to do himself justice. 

The busy looms of Mary Elizabeth Braddon, afterwards Mrs. 
John Maxwell (1837-1915), hummed and produced incessantly 
for more than forty years : she was always sure of an eager 
market. Many dozens of well-jointed, ingenious tales, never 
pretending to deal in more than obvious mystery and honest 
sentiment, stand to her cR‘dit. She bt'gan in 1862, with Lady 
Avdley s Secret, during the full vogue of criminal fiction ; suc- 
ceeding at once, and maintaiiiuig liei success, with a public 
superior to that of Mrs. Henry Wood. ..4«rora Floyd was 
another very popular example of her craft. One of her typical 
situations can be found in Henry Dunbar (1864), where A is 
thought to have murdered B ; but in truth it is B who has 
first murdered, and who now cheerfully personates, A. Miss 
Braddon's skill in providing such innocent entertainment lasted 
long ; one of her latest stones, Mary, contains an allusion to the 
Ballad of Reading Gaol. From her works, too, literature is 
absent ; yet she remained acceptable longer than many a 
genuine writer of her day. 


XVI 

The rest of this chapter must be in the nature of a postscript. 
I profess to write only of books which retain some readable 
and present value, and not to marshal the ghosts of mere 
purveyors, however great their vogue. StiU it is not amiss to 
glance awhile at some ordinary merchandise, which often only 
differs from what is good by the lack of the requisite talent, 
but resembles it in machinery of plot or situation, and still 
more in the social convention.^ it describes. Only stray 
examples need be taken, though they are not taken at random ; 
nor shall I try to exhaust the types at disposal. The stories of 
‘ Ouida ’ and of Geoi^e Alfred LawTenee will not be enumerated 
on the one part, nor those of Mrs. Hemy Wood and Mrs. Craik 
on the other ; but the first pair will provide instances of the 
novel of extravagance and pseudo-passion, and the second pair 
instances of convention and pseudo-morahty. They are all 
species of absurd fiction, much affected by the grandparents of 
the generation that is now' young. Absurd they aU are ; and 
yet there is always something to explain their marketable 
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quality. The market has changed, not in the least owing to 
the operations of refined criticism, or through any advance in the 
general taste, but through tJie play of its own law\s, just as it 
h%s changed in the article of hats and w'aistcoats. Other sorts 
of extravagance or convention rule instead. 

The conventional species may come first, for the extravagant 
species is in a sense its offspnng, being prompted by a spirit 
of helpless revolt against it. Sirs. Henry Wood (1814-87), 
the authoress of East Lynne (1861), wiiich still survives in 
melodrama, and of The Channings (1862), wrote hosts of other 
stories ; but The Channings may be chosen here. She usually 
salts her sentimental and family scenes wnth a due allow'ance 
of criminality ; and her plots, however simple-minded, are made 
w’ith a certain skill. In The Channings there is a banknote 
wrhich can only have been stolen by one of three young persons, 
tw'O of w'hom are brothers. The innocent yf>unger brother is 
accused, but defends himself half-heartedly, for fear of betraying 
his elder brother, wdiom he (as w'ell as the reader) suspects of the 
theft. The real thief is the third youth, w'lio finally bolts 
leaving a confession, and w'ho has given th(* careful reader some, 
but not much, clue to his guilt. That is all th(‘ story ; there is 
also an abundance of schoolboy humours, which are excellent 
in an old-fashioned w'ay. But the general setting is one of 
intense religiosity and of governess morality. The book opens 
to the sound of cathedral bells ; its last sentence is a text in 
capital letters ; and this combination of piety, crime, and happy 
ending just suited Mrs. Wood's gallery or kitchen pubhe. 

John Halifax, GentUman (1856), by Dinah Maria Mulock, 
afterwards Mrs. Craik (1826-87), is a work of larger ambition, 
and dLsplays some narrative skill ; but the style is flushed and 
exalted, and the religious sentiment mostly in falsetto. It w^as 
most popular. John Halifax, one of nature's gentlemen though 
of modest origin, is a ' haverer ’ of the direst kind. Th(‘ hook 
is meant as a protest against caste-snobbery, and is a singular 
display of the same snobbery, inverted. If nature can manage 
no better w'ith her gentlemen, wo much prefer that sophisticated 
product, Major Pendennis. The vogue of this work may be 
considered as an index of middle class Vict(»rian taste. 

It is singular in how many tones, complacent or sententious, 
defiant or grotesque, the novel takes up its parable against 
those conventions, which must have been, unless they are * 
grossly misdescrilied, ‘ heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.’ 
And the stir of the rebelhous, or antinomiaii, spirit produces the 
strangest clashes. The dm raised in certain quarters against 
VOL. II. X 
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Jane Eyre will be remembered ; yet in one w'ay it is the most 
edifying of talcs, with its display of the suceessful struggle in 
the soul of the heroine betw'een naturt* and Puritanism, or, if 
wo win, betw'een passion and legality. But what the criticsiKif 
Charlotte Bronte could not forgive w'as that there should be 
authentic passion, that there should be nature ; the mere 
triumph of virtue, and its ultimate rew'ard, w'ould not content 
them. All tins show's w'hat a deadw'eight had to be lifted before 
any freedom of treatment could be secured. Inferior talent, 
willing enough to be antiiiomian, could only produce an immense 
demonstration of the sham commodity, of bogit.s passion. This 
is evident in such a book us Law'renee's Quy Livingstone ; or. 
Thorough (1857), w'hich is chiefly of interest as a foil to, or 
counterfeit of, the w'ork of genims. and w'hieh is disposed of 
sufficiently in Bret Harte’s parody. Guy IJearystone , w'herein 
the hero ‘ carelessly twisted the poker inhi hard knots wth his 
nervous fingers.’ The origmal Guy is a degeiu'rate scion of the 
Byronic personage w'lio is so w'ell described by Macaulay, and 
w'hose ancestrj' is to be found in tlic ' novd of terror ’ , but, 
in addition, he is full of the cheapest infantile -insolent ‘ public 
school spirit ’ of the time, w'lth its muscle-w’orship and crude 
sportsmanship. And there is a gariu'^hing of classical tags and 
alliLsions, de.signed to throw' a Hellenic glamour round the 
leading blackguard, "i’et for all this Law'rence possessed, and 
might have w'c>rked, a vein of talent, and a spring of w'lld energy; 
and the reader regnds that he chose the path of folly 

And he regrets it still uku'c when he turns the pages of 
‘ Ouida,’ or LouLse de la Ramw' (1S3!M‘.)08), who furnished 
lawful fun for many a smart reviewer and parodist in her day. 
They mocked at her small Latin and less Greek, which nothing 
could keep her from ainng and misquoting ; at her w'ould-be 
voluptuous ‘ interiors ’ and over-furnished luxury ; at her 
superbly-endowed heroi's and rascals, w'ho were often the same 
person ; and at her tawny, full-bodieil, but unluckily often 
adulterated English. Tricotrin, Folk -Furnic, Puck, w'ere among 
her most popular tales ; the scene w'a.s often foreign — Italian 
or French — and such a setting was rarer in our fiction than it 
has since become. ‘ Ouida’s ’ audience, I imagme, was found 
not so much in the kitchen (though she must have stolen into 
those quarters now and then) as on the seaside bench, or on the 
private shelf of the bourgeoise, or perhaps in the innocent 
parsonage, where she W'as carefully hidden away from, or 
forbidden to, the young ladies and their younger brothers — 
hidden and forbidden in vain ! Mamma might peruse ‘ these 
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things,’ in order to bo sure of the worst. The worst, however, is 
not alarming, and ‘ Ouida ’ camiot have done much harm. 
The magnificent Tricotrin, w'anderer, violinist, mob-orator, and 
rdfecuer of infants who grow up to be ungrateful beauties of high 
rank, is not deleterious. Tlie innocent reader’s head was filled, 
no doubt, with preposterous pictures of the world. But ‘ Ouida’ 
has a redeeming quality of heart., and some dexterity of hand. 
A Dog of Flanders, one of her best .sliort pieces, is mam'd by 
an excess of the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ when the dog in question, 
upon his master entering a cathedral, 

could not understand, but he was full of sorrow and of pify for ihf 
art-passion that to him was so mcomprehciisiblc and get so sacred 

Yet the pathos of this story, and also of A Leaf in the Storm, is 
real, and the conduct is skilful. ‘ Ouida,’ if she did not know 
her world, did know her landsca])e, though she could not observe 
till* modesty of nature in de.sciibing it . Her love of things seen 
and her humanity are not to be denied . 



CHAPTER XXV 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
I 

Meredith ^ (1828-1909) has been gone only eleven years, and 
he wrote on to the last. He began to write in tlie year before the 
is.sue (1850) of Copperficld ; his career includes the whole 
literary life of George Eliot, not to speak of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ; he had been twenty years at work before he 
spoiiborc'd the first stones of Mr. Hardy, and he was alive 
when The Dynasts was pubhshed ; and, outla-sting thus many 
fashions and schools, and owing little debt to any, and in turn 
affecting few, he ran lus o^m long course and remained himself. 
He was always saluted by tlic discerning ; but for nearly thirty 
years they were a small band, and those lean years he never 
forgot. Late in the iSeventies the circle widened, and Meredith 
became of note. Before tlie end he had considerable insular 
and American fame, and some recognition abroad. His status 
as a writer and artist is still (hsputed, and the balance wiU not 
soon be struck. The pubhe was outstripped by the reach and 
novelty of his vision, and still more by his swift strange pen. 
We have not yet settled down from the fight that his admirers 
had to make for the acknowledgement of his power. The old 
criticisms of his form are mo.stly true, but there is still the ques- 
tion to be decided, how much they matter. His work is always 
provoking, and alwaj’s surviving, a fresh revulsion of taste. 

The outer and even the inner chronicle of Meredith are 
becoming better known, now' that bis letters are pubhshed ; 
and, despite a certain .strain of a? perity that is disclosed, they 
do no wrong to the expectation of profound and noble character 
aroused by his writings, and they throw new light on the 
writings themselves. His long early struggle as a man of 
letters was troubled by Ins unsuccessful first marriage — a 
calamity reflected in his verse. His sojourns in Germany, 
France, and Italy leave their mark on his novels. The 
Southern English scenery, and especially that of Surrey, 
where he lived most of his life, appears, with its gentle qualities 

*24 
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mystically ejtalted, in his verso and prose. The happiness of his 
second home, and the grief of the widower, experienced amid the 
same surroundings, also find record in his letters and poetry. 
His books contain by the way much argument and pleading on 
the pohtical and social themes — ^the national polie.y, the 
temper of the EnglLsh caste, the claim of women for opix)rtunity 
— about which he wrote to his friends ; and ho shared, wo find, 
with some of his intimates the agnostic and severe, yet stoical 
and even hopeful spirit, which we have met with so fre- 
quently in the course of this review. But to say this is merely to 
mark a few points of the compass ; the full and rounded bio- 
graphy is still to eomc ; and hero can be sketched only 
Meredith \s contribution to letters. 

n 

Meredith published verse during sixty years ; ( 'hilliarmnllah 
appeared in 1S49, 3fiIiov in 190S. His poetry thus forms a 
brief prelude, a ninning accompaniment, and an epilogue of 
some length, to his work in prose, and nia}" be noticed first. The 
youthful Pofyyu^ of 1851, though praised by Charles Kingsl(\y and 
William Michael Rossi^tti, were hardly nunarked. They have 
not muc‘h cliaiaeler, and iMeredith Inmscdf came to slight tlaun ; 
but they include tla* lirist version of L(t}€ in th: YaUnj, which 
sang in tlie ears of Tennyson, and also the promise* of a natural 
style* and simple music wJue*h wcie too ofttm to Ix* ob'^cured. 
There arc good rh^mie's in The ^Sharing o/ Shagpat (JS;)t»), anel 
alse) in Fauna (1857), stiielding the* jirose. TJie* tou(‘h of 
doggerel and impromptu is all in ke‘e*ping, and aKo ({inckens 
those- admirable pieces, Juggling Jerry anel The Old Chartist, 
which apjieared in the volume of 1862 entitled Modirn Love, 
and Poems of the English Roadside, with Poems and Ballads. 
Modcryi Love, suggested by pe'rsonal suffering, is Meredith's one 
great and successful poem of c'emsielerable length ; it was r^eeived 
coolly (*xeopt b 5 " the few. Many years passed ; he* wrote a 
number of verses in periodicals, and these and more he gathered 
up in Poems ayid Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (18813). His choice 
of forms and subjects now became more evident. There are 
classical pieces, ‘ Helleines ’ in lyric shape, like Melaiyipus ; 
mystical poems of nature, forecasting his peculiar natural 
rehgion, like The Woods of WeMerynain ; and social or 
ethical poems in a metaphysical style, like A Ballad of Fair 
Ladles in Revolt, which elucidate the nihng ideas of the 
novels. 
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One ode, noble in conception anti full of poetic ore, Francey 
Decetnhev 1870, had been published in 1871, and was reprinted 
in the volume of 1887 called Ballodfi ny^d Pocvis of Tfcigic 
Life, Here most of the themes are heroic and historic, or 
legendary ; The Song of Theodolinda, The Nuptials of Attild ; 
and the lyre is smitten hard, sometimes thrashed, so vehement 
and sonorous arc the tunes. There are more Hellenics, of 
whicli Phacthon is the most splendid. Doggerel, deliberate and 
defiant, figures afresh in work like Archduchess Ajnie ; it is 
strangely fused with passion, but the result is not poetry. 
Already IMeredith's own life had become tragic, through the 
loss in 1SH5 of his second vife. But most of the personal and 
intimate ])oems, where the inner struggle between grief and 
renewed faith is sometimes reflected in the difficulties of the 
form, were reserved for the volume of 1 SSS, A Jit ading of Earth. 
Chief amongst them is A Faith on T'rial, Merediths greatest 
contribution to sacred and exalted verse, in which his lay creed 
is fully set forth. It is worthily accompanied by Hard Weather, 
The Thrush in February, and the Hymn to i^olour. But the 
Dirge in irorW.s* is puie and perfect song, like something in 
Goethe. "^I'he Poems of 1892 mostly answer in style to the 
more wilful of IMc^rcdith's noveds. The Empty l^ursc and tlie 
ode To the Comic Spint are jungle, not without overgrown 
and buried treasure But the treasurf‘s are iiitelkidual, and 
concern the sludmit of id(‘as, not the 1 oV(t of poetry. Due 
composition, Jumj) -to -Glory Jane, an astonishing sort of 
Salvation Army ' Bab Ballad/ ndn shes us by tin* way. But 
the Night of Frost in May is then^ also, to show' the stars 
through the jungle-roof, and Breaxh of the Buar is tliere for 
perfume. 

In 1898 came the Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History, containing tlu* repnntdl France. ]87i), and three new' 
pieces of the same type, The lievolnfion. Napob'on, and Alsace- 
Lorraine ; all magnificent in grasp, in temper, and in hopeful- 
ness, none of them without wiiat Carlyle terms ‘islets of the 
blest and the intelligible ’ ; but all, for thf' rest, only half- 
shapen, or less than half-shapen, into furm. The fate of such 
w'ork is prophesied, not by your enthusiasm or by my cavils, 
but by the whole historj" of art. Meredith w'ent on to the end 
wanting poems, mostly shorter and safer things, sometimes 
hitting, oftener missing ; the misses do not matter. A Reading 
of Life (1901) show's the same interests, tho same unbowed 
spirit, the same freshness of vyo and sense, as of old, and the 
same invincible queerness of utterance ; but lo, suddenly, for 
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eight lines, the queerness vanishes, and \vc liav^e a i^louy in the 
SongUss : 

They have no song, the sedges dry, 

And still they sing. 

« It IS within lay bieast they sing. 

As I pass by. 

Within Tiiv br^Mst tlv‘y touch a string, 

The^' wake* a wgh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry : 

In me* they sing 

Wliat poet wouhl not wish to have signed that ? And later yet, 
written within a year of his death, when he W’^as eighty one, 
there is Meredith's finale to his lines on Milton, winch were 
recited at the tercentenary celebration. Ju these verses of his 
age the stylt‘, good <jr otherwise, is untiianged ; the tide of life 
and thought is unabated ; the topics too are much the same ; 
but there is an increased em])hasis on public names and affairs : 
(Tanbaldi, Russia, Nelson, Ireland. 

Ill 

The verse* of ]Mt*rc(lilli, like that c)f every poet, may bo read 
from three jioiuts of view, which though eoiiriectecl are still 
dhstinet. First of all, along with his Idler-* and many a side- 
light from his novels, it is the diary of his inner biography, 
wiiich no one yet lias tried to write. The stones, ballads, and 
dramatic monologues, iJiough r(‘markable, form the smaller 
jiart of his poetry ; the greater part of it, wiiether lyrical, 
refiec'tive, confessional, or didactic, is alM)ut Jumself and is 
wTittc*n m the first p(*rson. Tlic* homi* landsc ape, the salutation 
of Nature to his mind and sense, the ' faith on trial ’ wiiich he 
built uj) out of it, his vision of nature and his cxpenence of loss, 
Ins characleristu* ideas aliout life and dc'atli and continuance, 
are all rc‘corded mure directly in his verse tlian in liis prose, 
if not always so happily. In v(‘rse he touches on the two 
erkes in the history of Ins affediuns ; m verso he gives loudest 
utterance to liis jiolitical faith and his patriot sympathies. 
All this matter recurs m his prose, dramatically in the novels, 
sociably in the letters : but for the true, the solitary Meredith 
WT go to his verse. ‘ Nature is my God," he wrote in his old 
age, ‘ and 1 trust in her. . . . Even if no one comes 1 never 
feel lonely. I have my books and my own thoughts . . . my 
religion of life is alwa 3 ’s to be cheerful.’ Simple words, but 
with a long history behind them, to winch the poems give the 
principal clue. 
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With that history in mind, the poems may be studied, 
secondly, by the philosopher or theologian, as a contribution to 
thought. They not only deserve but challenge such treatment. 
Meredith a creed and argument, his view of nature and con- 
duct, of the scale of virtues, of the chief good, of the ‘ last 
things,’ and of the consolations which can be approved by 
reason, can be stated in fairly positive terms. The artistic 
expression is often imperfect and obscure, and much close 
interpreting is wanted ; yet again, in many jdaces where he 
is not poetical, and hecaune lu' is not j^jotioal but runs to formulr., 
he is all the elearer. Meredith’s ideas, like Bro\TOing's, have 
often been carefully expounded. 1 will not tiy to add to that 
litcratun', Init will only note' one or tv/o aspects of them. 

(1) Tie IS of his time and circle, he belongs to the ytaturalistic 
movement. But he Ls outside anj’ fold. He is not a ‘ joined 
member ’ even of those persuasions with which he has most 
affinity — Comtist, or jihilosophic radical, or Spencerian. 
‘Naturalistic’ is the near(‘st label we can get. ITi‘ finds no 
nourishment in the creeds , if he uses any of tlieir sacred terms, 
God or prayer, it is in a sense of his own. More'over, church- 
craft and the e'ce lesiastjcal element do not iigurc^ in his vision 
of ‘certain nobler races, now very dimly imagined.' He does 
not waste time on attacking, beang otlierwise occupu*d. But 
among his friends wcre‘ Swinburne, CV)tl(‘r Monson, and other 
heretics ; and he showed sympathy with many unpopular and 
aggressive jiersons like' dames Thomson and G. ^V. Foote. 
With men of soicnce he se(‘ins to have c()nsorl(‘d less ; but his 
clearness of brain and stoical courage, desjate the dilTcTcnee of 
dialect, often remind ns of Huxley. McTcdith is one of the 
foremost in thci ‘ naturalistic ’ cam}i , he too is seen endeavour- 
ing to frame an exalted lay religion that will work. 

(2) He does appropriate, though lie puts in his own way, 
some of the ideas of human development which the new science 
was making familiar. Man is both an animal and a spirit. 
He is made up of ‘ blood,’ as tin* Elizabethans called the 
appetitive and passionate ]mrt , of reason, or ‘ brain ’ ; and of 
soul, or vision. The individual, and so the race, is the theatre 
of a struggle amongst these elemenks ; here too is the ‘ struggle 
for life,’ but it is waged within the man. It may be a fierce and 
tragic struggle, with a good or bad ending. It is not simply 
the fray between ‘ blood and judge ment,’ in which one com- 
batant gets the other down and extirpates him. We are not 
Manicheans wdio think that the message of sense and passion 
is diabohcal. The primal energies of human nature are the 
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foundation for the life of the spirit, not in contradiction to it. 
The lower part haa indeed to lx> kept in leash, but kept alive 
and trained ; we are not to deaden ourselves to ‘ colour, the 
sojil's bridegroom,’ or to the beauty of women, or to athletic 
pleasun^s , on the contrary. In all this there is nothing new, 
and if Merc‘dith had done no more than put it into curious 
language theio would be nothing new about him either. 

(3) But there is : there is Ins whole philosophy of love, in 
which he finds the chief test, and the chief hope, for both sexes 
equally in their upward struggle. He preaches their equality 
at every jioint, lik(‘ his folio w-lilierals. But he figures it in 
terms oi life and drama, not as an application of the abstract 
‘ nglits of man,’ nor yet as an infenui(*(‘ of biology. It takes 
breathing shape* in Aininta and Diana. Tluar love, finallj" won 
and granted, implic's tlii.^ equality, and is w’orth nothing without 
It. The winning implies a. tussle, not only betwx'en the sexes, 
but within each paHner ; a tussle in many painful rounds, 
in which t*vcn h\v may be* le^^nt But ‘ the* soul, threiugh blood 
and tcar>,' can e)ii]y sei prevail. Meredith’s creative and 
imaginative })(ANe‘r \aijes the ap])he‘ation of this fundamental 
ide'a with f‘ae*ii ne‘\v ste)ry and characte r. 

(4) 11c also Jris a of his own, which is seen in his 

fondness fe)r < ertam ultimate terms, the Earth, Nature, which 
sef*iu to him to wear a peculiar richness of meaning. Tlu\Me 
half-personiiieel figures are* his neo-pagan ge)ddi‘sse*s, w'hose 
enielly, or sii'ni stcjielamc’s aw'ards, may be wrought into 
inedhcrly kinelii(\>s, Antli re*ase>nable luck, by the human brain 
and w'jll, if at a vsulticu‘nt stretch anel il pie)pcrly obeehent to the 
law oi tlu* ek‘itu\s. Th(*ir ])rcse*nce is ne)t always goeal fe>r the 
])e)**lry ; bnt it l)i*oe)els ovit many e)f J\h*re'dith's mex'^t deeply 
felt and studied verses. Thus the philosopher' and historian 
of me*ntal currents will ne)te* Meivditli's steady naturalism, and 
also the personal tuin that he* gives te) it )»y his reading of the 
funedion ot hive, and by the special complexion of his nature- 
worship. But this point of view, like that of the biographer, 
concerns us here less than that of the critic. Meredith’s poetry 
may be judged, after all, poetry. 

IV 

Tlie critic, trying to guess in his rude sincert* way at the 
decisions of Time, seeks in poetr 3 '^ first of all, if not last of all, 
for the virtue of fehcitj". Meredith spends more wats in shunning 
felicity than would equip ten ordinary men for attaining to it ; 
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as though he thought ‘ that nothing of itself will come, but we 
must stUl be seeking.’ This too is a fault of his prose ; but 
in his prose there are far larger expanses of happy and un- 
sought expression than in his ver'-e. He reminds us of the 
school of bonne ; few of his poems, however brief, are quite 
successful all through ; and he fails for the same reason as 
Vaughan fails, or Crashaw. Some demon drives him, mliis 
dealings witli language, to give an extra turn to the screw, and 
to break the screw. Or rath(T, the genius of English resists, 
and breaks him ; it is an invisibk*, invincible adversary I 
Well, if JMerc‘dith had spent m eonformmg to the laws of style 
some of the eiierg3" wdiieh he spends on bidding us conform to 
the laws of Earth. The business of the critic lo to seek for the 
blessed exceptions to this perverse habit of a great man. 
Happilj" they' are very manj\ It wrmld l)e idk‘ lo plaj", like the 
older reviewers in jTars past, tlie devils advoeate, and to fill 
manj^ pages vrith painful examples, as Johnson did in his 
of Cowley, The main sjiecies of Meredith's poetrj’’ are 
clearlj^ marked, and each has its peculiar excellence 

The name of ‘ heroic verse ’ maj" eonv(*Tiientl3’ be taken for a 
bodj’- of his writing whieh varies much in daU^ anrl stjde and 
topic, but agrees throughout both in its masculinity of tem])cr 
and in being inspired historical traditions, or bv public 
events, rather thnn hy tJie writer V private exjienence. Here, 
as ever, he depends little on otlier poets, and leaves tliem little 
for imitation. His apjiroaeh to his subjeet is always original, 
whatever he maj" make of it. He has a musie ot his own in his 
brain, whether or no he can get it out. His liallads and laj’s 
arc not in the fashion of the time, or of his friends ; excej)t 
perhaps once, in The Young Princess, where he seems to owe 
something to the author of ^"isier Helen and Pose Mary. The 
j^outhful eomposition Margaret's Bruial Eve, with its interlined 
burden, is miicli more of a jta^tiehr. The veiv spirited and 
ringing Head of Bran, also of earl\" date, recalls the ditties of 
Thomas Love Peacock, the fatlier of the lirst Mrs. Meredith, 
and would iiave been well worth v of him. But these debts or 
likenesses are only casual. In 2 he Nuptials of Attila there is 
a new tune, fierce, rapid, and ln^urgent, which sweejis us over 
all the rugged places to a crashing close : 

to them v.lio c.ill lum dead ^ 

Death to them doubt Ihfj tale I 
Choking in his du^ty v(*il 
Sank the sun on hia death- bed. 

Make the bed for Attila ! 
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There ih the same blaeksnuth’s energy in the music of The 
Song of Theodolinda, where the story is for once taken from 
Chnstian legend. The queen, in an ecstasy of pemtential 
devotion, presses to her bosom the nail of the true Cross, 
heated red-hot, white-hot ; on these words the changes are 
rung in the refrain : 

111 thoir hoavon the sainted hosts. 

Robed in Moh t untleckcd, 

Gaze on Imniankmd as : 

I draw down a ray dirt'ct. 

Red of heat, across my bn^w, 

While of heat, I touch Him now. 

Tlic rough curt phraseology is here iii keeping ; it would he 
liard to iiiid an mtenser expression of rapturous pain ; you 
can hear tJie iron touch the flesh. But these ‘ ballads and 
poems of tragic life " also include some of the Itellenics, which 
form a small class apart and have a stamp of their own. 

Meredith’s poems on Grec*k legendary subjects do not recall 
t.lu‘ blank \crse monologues of Tennyson or of Lord de Tahley, 
or the preludes of Browiiifig to his ‘ transcripts.' They fire 
mostly lyrical ; they are charged with imagery, \\ith the life of 
Ban, with the .eights and sc(‘nt.s and sounds of tlie swaiiiung 
e.artli , and several of tliom are distinguished, above all, hy 
lres}in(*-s of metrical invention, by an emphatic mast<‘rv 
iiiivel tunes. The most danng exjienmcnt is in Phffithon, 
when' the galliambie measure of Oatullus, aln*ady adapted 
by Tennyson in his Boadicrn, is again ('f)ijrageously trans- 
planted : 

Poublc-MVa^cd stdnd ilic mountain^ | \n iiiipi'n.'il 

And Willi i'lidduWH d£i])pt d men sin;^ ■ In him, Hnil, O Hi*iiciiccnt * 

It IS, as Meredith oliseives, almost unaitainable in English ; 
and the measure of Phabv^s inlh Admit which seems to be 
original, is more snccesstul, and expresses amazingly avcH the 
dance and gaiety of natural tilings as they hear tlie tunes of 
Apollo — of winch this. 111 truth, is one ' 

Many' s’warms of | wil<l )>(^cs ,| depc'mdcd on our fields : 

.Stately stuod the beanstalk || with liedd bent hich . 

Ri^ <if heart we laboured J at storing; mighty yiehJ'', 

Wool and corn, and clustciM jto mdke men cry ’ 

Here, and in the most felicitous of all these mythic 

poem.s, it must be admitted that the expression is often rough, 
and IS earned off by the cunning and inipcnous tunc, and by 
the poet’s intense Keats-likc intimacy with the earth . Melampus 
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the physician, who knows the language of the creatures, is 
George Meredith : 

Melampiis touched at his cars, felt finger on wrist : 

He was not dreaming, he sensibly felt and heard. 

Above, through leaves, where the tree-twigs thick intertwist, 

He spied the birds and the bill of the speaking bird. 

His cushion mosses in shades of various green, 

The lumped, the antlered, he })refi3ed, while the sunny snake 
Slipped under : draughts ho had drunk of clear Hippocrcne, 

It seemed, and sat with a gift of the Gods awake. 

The fiamo may be said of a longer piece, The Day of the Daughter 
of Hades, written in a nishing short-Lned measure ; Callistea 
the singer is loved awhile by Persr^phone, ‘ Skiageneia/ ni 
her sojourn on eartli, and departs clianting, somewhat like 
Brooming a David, 

that som: 

Of tho sowing aiul rfaping, and ehf« r 
Of the husbandman's heait iuad(‘ strong 
Through droughts .ind deluging ram*^ 

With his faitli in the (Jreat Mother’s love . 

The swift and richly-cnlound dissiilviiig vle^\s , the minute 
and alTectionato < bservation of tlie 'snub kids,' tlie ‘ shadc- 
lovcd white wind-flower,' the ‘ asphodel Wijodsidos ’ ; and also 
the symbolism, never overdone but lu^ver far awa^^ all make 
this poem signal amongst its fellows 

The odes ^ on French history from another section of 
Meredith’s heroic verse. They an* in a natural scqui'iiee ; and 
the opening piece, The Htvolufiint, may Ik* brietly summed, as 
an example of the true force of imaginative thought under- 
l3ung the loft3^ thougJi strained and over-compaeted style. 
Before 17 S 0 France laj' under the weight of the old order, — 

l^cncath a h<iar-froRt's brilliant crust ; 

Whereon the jewelled llicH timt dtained 
Her breasts disported in a glistering spray. 

Suddenly, triumphantly", she raises a. wedding-song or shout of 
‘ Liberty ! ’ to her fii’st lord, the heavenly Angel of her fate. 
He claims her as his bride ; the ‘ freedom of the natural soul ’ 
is now asserted. But the sight of her wTongers poisons her 
happy ardour with a desire, half-nglitcous and half -perverted, 
for revenge ; and so she now becomes the mistress of a nether 
demon, and pursues her old oppressors with blood j" reprisals. 
This, again, by a natural law, awakens the thirst in her to 
become herself an oppressor ; a crime that can only end in her 
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building up the throne of a new, a third master for herself. 
The Angel from above watches France lying under the hand of 
Napoleon ; pities her, becomes her fnend again, but also her 
pufgatorial judge, who is to ‘ divide the martyred creature from 
her cnmea.’ These include not onlj' her cruelties, but her 
‘ pleasures ’ and lusts. So Franei*- must bo scourged in her 
upward course of redemption. The earthly instrument is 
Napoleon ; and she is to learn, 

closing Anarch’s reign, 

That she had been in travail of a Man. 

The workmansliip of this and the following odes is jagged 
enough and to spare, but the rhythm once more bears down 
many an impediment. Alsace-Lorrante, one of the plainest 
of the four, clears up at last into a lofty peroration : ‘ Our 
Europe,’ it ends, 

From answering Rhine in grand accord. 

From Nev^a beneath Xorlb^rn cloud. 

And from our Transatlantic Kurojjc loud, 

Will hail the ran' example for their theme ; 

Give response, as rich foliago to the breeze ; 

In their entrusted nursling know them one : 

Like a bravo vessel under press of steam, 

Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas, 

Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present aun, 

Will dnvx* through darkness, and, with faiUi supreme. 

Have sight of haven and the crowded quays. 

This was printed in 1898 — a prophetic view of some visions, 
if not of the facts, of 1920. Meredith, it may be added, appre- 
hended sharply, if not the general cataclysm of the war, at any 
rate an invasion of an unprepared England, gallantly but 
vainly resisting. In 11 y a Cent Ans, and in some of his inter- 
views wth journalists, this forecast is more than hinted. His 
poems on Nelson {October 21, 1905, and Trafalgar Day) are 
conceived in the spirit which animates Beauchamp's Career. 
Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts covers some of the ground of Meredith’s 
odes in a lofty, lucid, and panoramic style ; and in the 
condensed, difficult manner of the chonc parts there is a 
further likeness. 

One aspect of the novels, and a very essential one, is repre- 
sented in Meredith’s colloquial verses ‘ of the roadside,’ such as 
The Old Chartist, Juggling Jerry, and Martin's Puzzle. Farmer 
Blaize, and old Gammon, and various tinkers and postillions, 
speak their prose in rustic voices, and the figures of Kiomi the 
gypsy and her companions live in our memory. They have 
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the air of being transcripts from observation. Jerry and the 
Chartist, however, are endowed with an irony and a fancy that 
belong to the poet : ‘ Nature allows us to bait for the fool ' ; 
‘ the Lord must have his lease ’ ; the arch-juggler will seon 
juggle old Jerry away from his old girl. The style is not unlike 
Browning's — but it is a tramping, open-air Browmng of the 
English highways The old Cliartist's vision of a better earth 
is one of Sleredith's humorouo tnunijihs ■ — 

l\»r human cieaturcs all are in a coil ; 

All may want pardon. 

1 800 a day when every pot will boil 
Harnioiiioua in t>no great Tca-Gaiden 1 

This kind of flung-off verse is an agreeable feature of Meredith’s 
letters, especially" those addressed to liLs friend Hardman ; it is 
the blossom of many a Surrey day of wandering, bantering, 
and feasting. The fraternity of the ‘ Sunday Tramps/ under 
the ansjnees of Leslie Stephen, included Meredith ; he was, by 
all the records, a great eompamon, when he was not musing in 
the woods of Westermain ; ho blew forth homely and chaffing 
verses naturally, like rings from a pipe of tobacco, and often 
they hit the mark more easily than his ambitious works of art. 
It IS time, however, to touch on his confidential poetry of the 
graver sort. 


Modern Love ^ consists of fifty poems, each of sixteen hnes, 
and each in the same metre of lour mdejicndent quatrains in 
closed rhyme {ahha^ etc.). In the time of Fulke GreviUe and 
Chapman they would have been called sonnets without objec- 
tion ; and, like Shakespeare’s soniu^ts, they relate an obscure 
but profound and painful love-story, and fall into smaller 
groups or sequences, many of the numbers having the value of 
independent and separate poems. Both series, moreover, are 
‘ metaphysical ' in the proper sense of the word ; that is, they 
often rise up and aw"ay beyond thc^ actual theme into meditations 
upon life and death, parting and temptation, bodily beauty and 
spintual pain. In both, finally, the actual story is implied, 
not really told ; and while Shakespeare’s story is still debated, 
Merediths story can be made out, though not easily. It is 
suggested, but no more, by his own bitter experience ; yet is in 
this way peculiar, that until the very end, when the imaginary 
w'lfe takes the opiate poison, nothing at all, in the hard mun- 
dane sense, ever demonstrably happens. She has a shadowy, 
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would-be lover ; the husband, in pique or despair, turns to 
another woman, less shadowy ; but neither spouse is in act false. 
Or so we suppose ; for of the lady the author says m a letter : 
‘ her husband never accurately knew, therefore we ought not 
to inquire.' The drama hes in their shifting relationship under 
these conditioUvS , and it is (lra\TO witli an affluence of lacerating 
images, which could not have liecui heightened had botli of them 
broken their vows. But then this feature is the strength of the 
poem, and not a weakness. The bitter play is all the bitterer 
for being played, almost to the end. (^nly in the chambers of the 
brain and blood of ‘ this diverse pair ' Jt can only be demurred 
that the last catastrophe, coming as it does with so terrific an 
abruptness, is barely explained by the character of the wife, at^ 
she IS represented . 

Modern Lovl is not so hard to construe as it seems — ^not 
nearly so hard as Shaki^sjieare’s sonnets ; of which it once more 
fairly reminds us hy its mighty single phrases anrl flashes, and 
by the passages of a('rid iJony,fcavagclydesceiidinginto triviality, 
that mark the pause and ebb ot a jiassioii lient ujjoti exhausting 
itself. Tliere is also a jiervading colloquial quaint ness, another 
form of bitterness, whicli is less coiisjiiluous m Shake.speare’s 
confession , and tJiere an* not, of course, tJje su.>tained immortal 
harmonies of the greater poet But there are more desperate 
and successful ventures in language than can be found m almost 
any English eom])osition ot tla* same length : 


Or. 


The droad that inj eld l(»vt may b(* ali\c, 

Has seized my nursling new love b}' the tin oat 

then, as niidmghli makes 
Her giant lieart (;f Memory and Tears 
Drink the pale drug of silence, and so b»\it 
Sleep's heavy measure, they from head to feet 
Were moveless. . . 


And there is many a line of pure beauty, in the tradiuoiial 
great style * 

When she 

She looks tbo star that thro’ the cedar shakes , . , 


Or : 


Or . 


With .slow foot, 

The low rosed moon, the face of Music mute, 
Begins among her silent bars to climb. 


Love that had rolibed us of immortal things, 
This little moment mercifully gave. 


The poem in -which these last hues occur (No. xlvii., ‘ We saw 
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the Bwallo-WB gathering in the sky ’) is perhaps the most perfect 
and musical of the fifty ; the opening number (‘ By this he 
knew she wept with waking eyes ’) is not excelled in tragic 
energy or in daring but warranted coinage of phra»®ie by anj^ pf 
its successors while No. xxxix. ( She yields ) is the most 
dramatic of all, as an utterance of swift and overpowering 
revulsion ■ the speaker, in the moment of liis acceptance by 
the ‘ goldcn-crownetl ’ lady to whom ho flics for solace, suddenly 
seeing his wife hand-in-hand with fter lover : 

A mao IS one : the woman bears my name, 

And honour. Their hands touch ! Am I still tame 7 
God, \ihat a dancing spectre seems the moon ! 

It would not be well to dcii)" that JIocIer7i Love^ like some of 
Meredith's other narratives in verse, has cei-tain dangerous 
affinities with the ‘ spasmodic; ’ poetrv" of Alexander Smith, 
Dobell, and other writers already noted (t^h. xviii.) who are not 
far removed in date, and who often defeat tliemselves, making 
passion grotesque by overstrain of language. Mi'reditli is 
sometimes on the brink of doing so ; and so, to be honest, is 
Shakespeare too ; iramlet and Troilus are now and then 
ridiculous ; but again, both poets continually save themselves, 
because the grotesqueness is a part of the irony : 

With coniinonj)lace I fr€‘i*ze her, tongue and sense. 

Niagara or Vc'iuvius is d^ferrod. 

The tormented husband punishes himself with his own epigrams, 
and even with a little vulgarity, as an outlet for his bitterness ; 
when ‘ Madam,' his wife, and ‘ my Lady,' her rival, meet and 
in a ‘ gracious interview,’ lie marks the ‘ glazed and inaccessible 
eye ’ of the one, and the nose, ‘ m^t fashioned aptly/ of the 
other. This is human nature, and the scene of a novel com- 
pressed into sixteen lines of rhyme. It is, moreovei, a relief 
from the spasmodic touches : 

Twould c.'dm me could 1 cLisp 

Shrieking Bacchantes with tlicir souls of wine ! 

Thus into these eight hundred hues there are crowded half a 
dozen different and discordant styles, wliich express the discords 
of the story. 

Meredith’s poems of the Southern English landscape breathe 
of an intense and solitary jileasure, which in the end becomes a 
source of sure though severe c-onsolatioii and the foundation of 
his ' faith on trial/ Some of them, like The Lark Asce^iding, 
begin with pure unmoralised description ; very few of them 
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are nothing more than that ; there in little pure, dl^^tinct, dis- 
interested Constable painting ; there is always an application ; a 
genuine Enghshman, Meredith insists on being taught, and on 
teaching. In Love hi the Vallcij, which he lengthem*d and much 
improved, lie is for once ctuitiait with the loveliness of tlie 
subject, and so triumphs. Usually he teaches, and he teaches 
well and nobly, and often poi tically too ; but he seldom for 
long avoids oddnesses, knots, and unnatural turns of language 
while doing so. The Woods of Westcnnain has a magical tune, 
and opens in perfect fashion, but runs off into pregnant, con* 
torted, abstract sentences vhich Hally refuse to be read aloud. 
In llatd Widtlur and The Thnish ui Fthruunj lliere is the same 
adniixlurc : some of the seiitences, vhicli embody the poet's 
‘ reading of earth,' an* Jiamniered, witli \hih*anic efforts, into 
better shape, and stick in the memory ■ 

Jii'hold lh«* liff* fit oust , it (liifts. 

Tho slujrpeiit'tl lift* command'* its ooiii.r 
»Sho \\innnw'^, wjiinttws nniKhly, .ifls, 
lo (li(» luT cho.sfii in lior 
Cttnttnlion i'. tlio Mt.d force, 

Rhymeil etliics ratlier than pt»e(ry, this kiiicl of writing abounds 
in Meredith, «''nd we must ii(»t lie ungrateful In .,"1 Faith on 
Trial tlie nolaJity and depth <»f the feeling fuses the intractable 
matt(‘r into art again and again , and there are many passages 
of jiuri' (leliglitfulness, like that- on the wild-cliCTr> tree, -which 
had figured aln^ady, not. h'ss liap})ily, in the prose of The Egoist : 

.M\ t Die not chill ; 

Olinir «»\cr choir wbiO* lobrd ; 

Whitc-bosonicd fold willun fold 

The sli(»rler and le.ss ambitious jhc* cs, like the beautiful Change 
in Jit rnrrt nr(‘ an* nfl(‘n tlie most linisJicd ( )ne uf the latest of 
all, Yof/th in Age (J‘d08j, has a rare Swinbuiman ('adeuce, an<l 
perfectly expresses the uiKpiciichable youth of the writer's own 
spirit . 

Oner ] TV as part of the imiMc I lir.ird 

On the boughs or sTvcct 'ncath earth and skv, 

For juy of the beating of wiiiQs on hi^l\ 

]Mv heart shot into the breast of the bird. 

I hoar il now and I m'c it fly. 

And .1 lif(‘ in wnnklrs again is stirml, 

My heart sLooth into the bn ast of tlic bird, 

Ah il will for sheer love tdl tin* last long sigh 

Many of Mcn-cLth’s puein^ fall outside any of these classes ; 
but all disclose much tlie same qualities and hindrances. One 

VOL. II. V 
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of the most intricate in argument and gnarled in kogua^, The 
Sage Enanujured ^ the Honest Lady (1892), describes a 
mental drama which might have gone better into prose, seeing 
that the chains of verse only embarrass the recital ; it contains 
some of the author’s ripest instruction. He also liked the 
sonnet-form, of the severer, Miltonic model , and there are 
thoughts and images of his best and happiest sort in The Spirit 
of Shakespeare, Luetfer in Starlight, and Grace and Love. As 
might be exported, any flaws of oddness, or strained transition, 
or elhptiriil grammar, <-onK* out plainest in this, the most 
exacting and miTciJess of all poetic species except the briefer 
sort of song , and none of Meredith's sonnets attain formal 
perfection Appreciation is one of those that approach it 
nearest , it is of great beauty, and is also in the great tradition. 
The speaker, a man somewhat worn, comes to life again at the 
approach of the fair soul, and repays the gift by quickening it 
into new colours, though he does not claim the ownership of it : 

Earth was not Earth before her sons appeared, 

Nor Beauty Beauty ere young Love was born : 

And thou when I lay hidden wast as morn 
At city- windows, touching eyelids bleared : 

To none by her fresh wingcdnoss endearctl ; 

Unwelcome unto rcvcllors outworn. 

1 the last echoes of Diana's horn 

In woodland heard, and saw thee come, and cheered. 

No longer wast thou then mere light, fair soul ! 

And more than simple duty moved thy feet 
New colours rose in thee, from fear, from shame. 

From hope, effused : though not less pure a scroll 
May men road on the heart I taught to beat : 

That change in thee, if not thyself, I claim. 

VI 

Meredith began his long course of story-telling with a 
pastiche, the ‘ Arabian entertainment ’ called The Shaving of 
Shagpat (1866), one of the most harmonious things he (‘ver 
wrote. George EUot justly greeted it as ‘ a work of genius, and 
of poetical genius ’ ; mdeed it is more poetical than much of the 
author’s poetry. The story is original, but the diction of the 
Thousand and One Nights is echoed, and their fantasy and 
uproar are reproduced, and there is a curious fehcity in 
the coinage of the Eastern names, Rahesqurai, Goorelka, Karaz. 
But the fabricated style does not hide the young intensity of 
passion that reigns in the story of Bhanavar and elsewhere. 
There is no allegory properly speaking, as some have main- 
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tained, and there is no moral ; but the moralist is in the 
neighbourhood. The history of the barber Shibli Bagarag, 
who after many magical adventures, multiplied by his o’wti 
farint-heartedness or folly, achieves the shaving of Shagpat, 
and the severing of the ‘ Identical,’ the enchanted hair by which 
whole cities are held in bondage, is an ordeal for Shibli Bagarag. 
All Meredith’s stories describe an ordeal, and in his eyes life 
itself is mostly an ordeal, a test to show whether or no a man 
shall become the ‘ master of the event ’ In Shagpaf this notion 
IS wrapped up in rainbow colours and in irony ; but it is not 
the Voltairian irony of Bcckford’s Vaihek, the only other great 
Eastern story from an English liaiitl. It is at bottom the irony 
of the relentless moralist, thougli mixed up with endless 
irresponsible drollery. There is an ilement of parody also in 
Farina, A Lrgcnd of Cologne (ISoT), a much enider work, a 
pseudo -Grerman romance of fighting, abductions, water-sprit er-, 
and interviews with the devil. Some of it is mockingly, but 
some of it is honestly, sentimental. 

IVIcreditli poured all the new, unkept wine of his genius into 
Thf Ordeal of Richard Fevervl, a History of Father and Son 
(1850), an unequal, irritating book which c‘ontains some of his 
freshest and greatest passages. The first meeting and thi’s last, 
parting of Richard and Lucy are told in the classic prose which 
the author was too often afterwards to think iK^t sufficiently 
expressive. When he uses it, he touches the springs of joy, 
and those of pity, with the hand of a master. Tiie narrative of 
Richard’s walk through the forest on hearing the news that he 
has a child is of the same quality. So is tht' char's of dare 
Doria Forey. All the lioyish comedy is first-rate, and is unlike 
tliat of Dickens or of any other wntc^r The wit of thc‘ book, 
as distinc't from its humour, is less happy, and tlie aphoristic 
parts arc tedious ; and the 'system ' ^ of eclucatioii jiractised 
by Richard's fatlicr is not really in orgaiiie relation with the 
story, since it does not provoke the catastrophe, and is not 
tested by the result. The weakness of the book is m tlie story. 
People have complained that the final distraction and death 
of Lucy Feverel are altogether too piteous ; but the true 
objection seems to be that w'e do not feel the tragedy to have 
been inevitable. It follows from a train of unlikely events,- 
which are themselves determined by an unreal gang of persons 
— ^failures and shadows, whom we cannot think of as procurmg 
disaster to two noble, and vividly actual, creatures hke Richard 
and Lucy. In the scene, too, where Richard falls to the wiles of 
the suborned enchantress Bella, there is a sad waste of power. 
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But we glide over liit^e liafcbuge^, uiiil come back to Wibniiig 
Weir, and to the admirable and natural Mrs. Berry, and to 
Farmer Blaize, and give thanks. This extraordinary book 
found no second edition for nmetecn years. It should be re^d 
in the first as well as in the final ven-ion. The author cut and 
revised ^ it severely, and often to its advantage ; but he brought 
himtelf to sacrifice many good things, including drolleries hko 
the sketch of Mrs. Caroline Grandison, ‘ said to be a legitimafe 
descendant of the great Sir Cliarlcs.' ‘ oolly negroes blessed 
her name, and wliihkercd Jolin Thomases deplored her weight ’ 
— a subject lor Du llauncr, who was aftcTwards to illustrates 
The Adveniuroi of Harry Hichminal. l>ut it was jMillais wlio 
siijijilied tlie stately drawing to the liiu‘s publish(‘d in Once a 
H’a/r, in IS50, aii<l called Thr i'nm'A of Loie, To win liis 
princess, tht‘ 1ov<t cairies Jier in his arms to tli(‘ mountain-top ; 
he dies of the eltort, and sJu^ witli lum. 

— Oh dcvith-wlijtc mouth ! O iiu* down * 

Thou diOvSt ? Thi*n with thoi* I rlio. 

— Soo'st thou llu* anirils with their Cn>vvn ? 

We twain have n aclied tJie sky. 

This potm accord.', well witJi the s])irit of the stoiy of Feverel ; 
but it also gives us another j>oint ot contact between the youth- 
ful genius of Meredith and that of the p(»ets and painters wlio 
had been his companions. It is founded on an old story, and 
it recovers that meduev^al blending of mortal and heavenly 
passion which we call Romance* 

It was diaries Keene wlio made llic drawings in Oner a irec/.’ 
for Evan Harrington ; o/. He would Ik a Genthwan (18t)0) , and 
we must, try to forgive him for making Rose Jcx'eljui ugly . 
for the stiff British fac(\s in the village elmreh and the drinking- 
party, and the sketcdi of the jiostillion, duly prepare us for the 
popular and middlc-cla.-s humours to which Me^rcclitli now 
tunic'd after the exhau>tiiig task of Fen rel For the true hero of 
the tabs who is already defunct wlioii it opens, the ‘ great Mel/ 
the buck -tailor, lie drew on family memories ; Mtd is Meredith s 
jiaternal grandfather, the PortMiiouth outfitter ; and liis 
grandmother becomes in the story the mother of Evan. Her 
portrait is sohdly and thnftily painted, without any waste of 
wit. Evan, who has to enter the shop in order to pay off liis 
f.itliers debts, has seen some good society, and is ashamed 
ot his tailorhood ; in the en<l he is ashamed of licing thus 
ashamed. That is really all ; that is hi6 ' ordeal.’ The idea 
is a good one, but is beaten out, through two volumes, into mere 
leaf. Most of the comic shame, terror, and embarrassment is 
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supplied by Evan s sisters, the Countess de Saldar being the 
foremost. They balance in much agony on the social edge 
between the bourgeois and the gentry, and they fall on the 
T^Tong side. A friend of Meredith’s sat for the portrait of one 
of his bravest and simplest English girls, Rose Jocelyn, who has 
her owii, not very racking, trials. This comparatively straight- 
forward tale was not too hard for the public, and did not scare 
it, and was rather popular ; the broader humours being of tiie 
obvious execdlent type, and the aneient maehinery of the 
benevolent old gentleman who makes tlie young people happy 
being eipially aerepta])le. Evan Ilarrinfjton was revised, aj)- 
parently twice at least, and minutely. Tlie conversation of 
tlaek Raikcs, who furnishes good farc(\ was cut down un- 
sparinuly, and so were some eharming love -passages. 

Emilia, in Emjland (iS’G4). afterwards entith'd Sandra BcHont, 
wa^ haid( r to ajipreeiate. It is not a tragedy, though it conies 
near to ])eing one ; it is eomecly, ol the satiiie and tlie passionate 
kinds int(‘Tnux(‘d, and is shot through with tlie sjiirit of beauty, 
the love of country, and the enthusiasm ior art. The art is that 
of musie, and the eoiiiitry is Italy. Mereditli eared for bf)tli , and 
Emilia, or Sandra, halt-ltaliaii, and the owner of (>ne of the 
great voices ol lier time and of a soul to mat(‘h it, j.w the embodi- 
ment of both The figure of Emilia marks a gr(‘at flight forw arrl 
ill ]\Ieredith's delineativo pow'er. Tlie liook opens and ends to 
the sound of her voice ringing in the English w’oodland , the 
actual sceneiy has been identified. She is shown as still 
immature ; but the suggestion of sl(*eping ]»ow'(T and genius 
ill a young giil w'Imi is east among stranglers, mostly anti- 
pathetic, (ould not b(‘ more jiowerlully ennveyed. She is 
crossed m lovi* ; she is jilted by a w'cak young English ofliecT, 
Wilfrid Pole. Much of the book is a satire, watli Emilia for 
contrast, upon the fasiiiiui m winch the well-brt*d and well- 
fed English make love, iiie more JMiaedith loved his i ouiitry- 
men and eountrywoinen, tlii' more lie ehastened tliem. An 
iinpatieiiee— not unlike tliat of .fohn Stuart Mill — with British 
convention, British moral cowardice, British stickiness, is a 
marked feature of liis character ; and the WeLh lirother and 
sister in this story, who are drawn with unreserved sympathy, 
accentuate the trait. So does tlie (Tivek imjjrtmriOy Mr. 
Pericles, a genuine jiroduet of the ' eomie mu^e.’ The sistei-s 
Pole are example^ and victims of various forms of sentimental- 
ism, Meredith's great bugbear, wiiuli he always exhibits as 
punishing itself, and as the natural jiroy of the ‘ comic 
spirit,’ 
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r p the se(][uel, yMorict (1866“?) ^ tbs sc6n6 WOVBS to It&ly and 
the Five Days of Mian and the calamity of Novara. Emilia is 
now Vittoria. Meredith had meanwhile himself visited Italy 
as a war correspondent and written letters home to the press, 
capable and vivid enough, but giving no real measure of his 
absorption in the Italian scene and cause. But this can be seen 
in the novel, the embroiled plot of which only reflects the 
turmoil of the events. The picture of Mazzini is as eloquent 
as Svinburne’fi, and much more distinct ; Vittoria sings her 
patnot song, the signal for the abortive rising, in La Scala, and 
her voice is that of ideal Italy. She marries an Italian noble- 
man who dies in battle ; at tlie end she is left a widow vdth 
her young boy, and is a witness of the libciation. She has been 
tossed in the storm, but never loses courage, dignity, or stature. 
Meredith has created no nobler figure than Vittoria, Countess 
Ammiani. Tla* book is distinguished by great saheiit scenes 
like the duel in the Stelvio and the song in the theatre, 

rather than by clearness of conduct or lucidity of form. But 
the popular passages presenting Barto Rizzo and his fellows are 
intensely ahve. Some of tlio Enghsh figures reappt'ar, including 
Foie, now serving in the Austrian army, and now a good deal 
more of a man ; but the microscopic study of false sentiment 
would not have suited this larger canvas, and he falls into the 
background. 

Between tiie two Instories of Emilia came Rhoda Fleviing 
(186^5), which was written somewhat against the grain. The 
tragedy of Dahlia Flemmg does not hit us so hard as that of 
Lucy Feverel, in spite of tlie power expeuided upon it. Tales 
of seduction, we know, were common at this dati^ , Copperficld, 
Ruth, and Admn Btd^, each of them striking a different false 
note, liad appeared in the Fifties. Meredith may have vowed 
that he at least would realise the theme ; but the sense of strain 
is evident. The offender, Edward Blaiicove, is most skilfully 
drawn iiji to a point, being neither lurid, nor merely weak, nor 
merely wicked, but ordinary. Yet his access of compunction 
and Ins change of heart, after he has actually plotted to marry off 
Dahlia to a paid ruffian, stagger the reader. Dahlia herself is 
carefully and painfully studied, but her talk in the tragic scenes 
is forced and unreal. There is some unabashed melodrama. 
Sedgett, the ruffian, has marned Dahha, and easts her off at the 
church door. Later he comes to fetch her : but, in the fearless 
old fashion, his lawful wife appears in the nick of time, and inter- 
cepts him . Rhoda, a creature of intense affection and fanatical 
will, brings some reality into the book wherever she appears. 
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Meredith must have been less at home with the daughters of 
the soil than with ladies, and his heroines henceforth are ladies. 
Ilf The Adventures of Harry Richmond (1870-1), which opens a 
new chapter in his art, the honours are shared between a spirited 
English damsel, Janet Ilchester ^ (whose character, however, 
changes somewhat inexplicably in course of the story), and a 
gracious Gierman princess, Ottilie. There is also Kiomi the 
gypsy, who is more aHve than either of them. The book is 
said to show the influence of Dickens ; but if so, it is in one 
disconcerting feature. I mean that it brings into dramatic 
collision characters ot literal, solid, and unmistakeable reality 
with other creatures, also real in their way, but framed in a 
pure spirit of humounstic filnc3^ S(juire Bcltham, one of 
Meredith's best old tierce tongued Anglo-Saxons, clashes in 
this way with Roy Richmond, the word-sj)inning, swindling, 
self-decci\niig, superlative adventurer, a Mieawber in excclsis, 
a Dumas-like personage made for our entertainment. The 
course of tlio story is simply iabulous, and yet amidst it there 
move a crow'd of clear-cut, coated and petticoated, British 
persons, not at all perturbed. Still, Harry Richmond is packed 
with treasure. Tlie account of Harry's wanderings with Roy, 
and of the life he lived in the fairyland of Roy's tales and 
fancies, is pure gold, and worthy of the author of Copperjield. 
Xor is Roy to be forgotten, figuring at Sarkeld as an ecpiestrian 
statue and coming to life ^vhen he piTceives his son , like a 
grotesque male Hermione. The pious wsea-captain Welsh wlio 
kidnajis Harry and his friend is not to be fai'cd by cool 
reason, but provides excellent romance of the Stevensonian 
kind To positive life w'e are brought back by the Squire's 
last enormous eruption of invective against Roy. The 
btiok is a dream and a chaos, and very long ; but no story 
of Meredith's contains more pure free invention and less 
preaching. 

The close of Harry Richmond is in plain classic English ; in 
Beauchamp's Career (1874-5), a few years later, there is some 
change of manner ; it opens yntli a portentous flourish of 
epigram. The mucli deplored ‘ style ’ is not yet at its acme, 
but begins to usurp more and more. It is ill adapted to 
express the shades of English political sentiment, which plays 
a great part in Beauchamp's Career. For Meredith, the book is 
unusually ‘ topical.' The Crimean war. Bright, the Manchester 
school, Carlyle, and Ruskin, are aU alluded to by the way. 
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Meredith seems to find a mouthpiece for some of his own political 
tenets in bis shadovsy but voluble Rjdical^ Dr. Shrapnel ; but 
he also realises, with more than dramatic sympathy, the mind 
of the sturdy county Tory Mr Everard Romfrey is one of his 
splendid old English gentlemen. Nevil Beauchamp, a chtr- 
acter studied from one of Meredith's fnend»s, springs from the 
same stock, but is infected, or eon verted, by the new liberal 
ideas. Beauchamp is generously and alfj ctionately <lrawn, a 
real and solid figure ; but his politics interest us less, and are 
less intelhgible, than his affairs of the lit^art. In strong relief 
to the more convulsive and sententious style is the sure and 
delicate analysis of personal feeling. Renee, Manpiise de 
Rouaillout, ehangetul as a wave, briglit and receding as a 
rainbow, is the most eluMve of all Meredith's portraits of women. 
The English lady, Ce( iha llaJkett, is wondcai liy her side. The 
ending, as in Richard Ftverd, is siiddi'ii and wanton; Beau- 
ehamp i*- drowned m saving a little waif of a boy: but the 
episode is jH'itcclly told. 

The projiensity to slreteh the jirineipal gentleman of the 
story on tJie moral rack, either m eomie or a tragic fashion, 
sometimes goes to extremes. A lady n.Mially the executioner. 
Ill the short tale called Thf Case of dimral Opir and Lady 
Camper (1877), the General is a limited and selfish but brave 
and harmless old person, so dc^eply wrapped up in himself as 
to neglect the liappiness of Ins daughter, wlio is in love with 
Lady Camper's nephew , and Lady Camper plans the torture. 
He, the General, courts Jier ; she aeci^pls him ; but, though in 
fact barely forty, she makes him l«hev(‘ that she is seventy 
(this is extravaganza) ; she hounds him for his shpshod 
English ; she sends to him by post vicious c'aneatiire.'' of him- 
self ; she extorts a dowry for llu* girl , and she crowns her 
cruelt\" by marrying him. Rtaily, the jicnanee exceeds the 
crime, in this liumorous but ill-1 emjiered aiu'cdote. In another 
short tale of this period, The House on the Batch, llu* lun is of 
a simpler, more aima})]e l:ind. 

But The Talc of Chlvt (1S7U) is vi‘ry different handiwork ; it 
IS one of Meredith's ineffaceable successes, and makes irs wish 
that he had written more upon tlie smaller scale. Many 
novelists had described tlu** humours of Bath. Here it is the 
Bath of George the. Second, as it was under the rule of Beau 
Nash, who is called in the story Beau Beamish. The dialogue is 
more like that of Vanbnigh's comedy than that of the older 
fiction, and there ie a streak of poetry besides. Here, for 
example, is good diction ; tin* words are spoken by the beautiful 
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rustic who is wedded to tlic ancient Duke of Dewlap, and who 
receives many attentions * 

^ G(jodness— yt's ! I un<lerstand ! 1 understand evcrvtljing to- 
night — men too They 're uoi so shamefully vneked, Chloe. 

Because I can't sec the wrong of human nature — if we ‘re discreet, I 
mean Now and then a vounfry dance awrf a game, and Imme ta hrd 
and dreams There 's no harm in that, J 's o\\ 

The tale of (lih>e lierself is high tragic romance. Chloe, fair 
and still young, has beggan'd lu^rself to save the fortunes of a 
raseully admirer, C^iseldy , and she j-(*ttl(\s at Bath, there 
winning nmversal resp(‘et. Gaseldy, lunv well off, appears on 
the seene, ostiuisibly to maiTj" (Ihhx^, lint really in sinister 
pursuit of the Duehess. Ghloe sees through Iiiin, but she 
allows lieiM'lf io c‘iijoy a month of half-real hajipiness m his 
jiresence , and slie is i<vnlv(xl till the time, to savi‘ tin* Dncliess. 
She earnes about her iu*ck a mysterious knotted skein , it is 
lli(' symliol and imjiliuuent of her s(‘lf-(‘liost‘n ^at(^ On llie 
niglit of tfie elopcuumt sIk* hangs Juu>«if l»y the »‘^kejn in the 
V(iy doorway of tJie DuelH‘ss Meredith does not olten else- 
A^licre Use the wiNijion of cl issie irony, with its double fatal 
meaiungs. On one* oecasjon (^asekly urgiN (.Woe to give t!i<‘ 
j kc'in, as re(jneste<l, to one ol Ikt admirers ior a keepsake * 

' ^[leed Inm on Ins vo\agt‘ with the souvemi he ask^ for ' 

‘ 1 k(‘ep it for a journey of my ovii, Avhich t may lia\e to fake/ 
said riiloe 

' With me ' 

' You will follow , you cannot help folhovniLr Tn<‘, Caseldy ’ 

He spccnlatccl on la r fiont Sh(' A\as IcudcrJy siniJiiig 

■ 1 lla^(' iie\e; krioAMi sucli liapjiincss,' j-lie said Tin* f»nl]iancy of 
her (\ve- conliinv^d it 

Sir Eranei- Ibirnand is said once to Jiave exclainicrl to 
Meredith, ‘Jkinin it, (George ^ ^\hv don't yon write as yon 
talk ^ ' If Meredith Inn! vntten otleiuT like tins, tlie ijut stion 
eonid never ]i,i\i* liemi asked. 


\ in 

* \Vheiu*\ei the little brain is in doubt, ]>er]ik‘xed, mnleeided vhich 
course to adojit, she will conn* to nu , will she not 1 shall aluays 
listen/ he resumed soothingly. 'My own’ And I ta you when 
the world vexe'^ mi‘ So we round our eoiiipletuiU‘ss. You wdll 
know ni(» , von vill know me in g»)ud time 1 am not a m^'stery to 
those to wlioiii I unfold myself ’ 

Is this an extract from Ibsen’s Nora No, it is from The 
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Egoist, a Cofnedy in Narrative, which happened to come out in 
the same year as Nora, 1879. The ‘comedy in narrative* 
dilates into volumes, though its action only covers days ; and 
towards the close the action becomes fairly bewildering. The 
piny is packed into three hours, and its story though comp^Sx 
is clear as glass. It is idle to wish that Meredith, who was ever 
talking of disciphne, had undergone that of the theatre. His 
one dramatic sketch, T/ie Sentimentalists, is witty and pleasant, 
but its aroma would vanish in an auditorium. The method in 
The Egoist is that of Samuel Richardson or of Henry James, in 
so far as evorj-thing takes longer in the telling than in the 
happening. Every gesture is marked, every thread of motive 
IS spht and watched under the lens * not e(»olly or with an air 
of science, but excitedly, buoyantlj", with a constant spray of 
wit, analytic epigram, and pointed remark. The success of 
this method dcjnmds on the quality of tlie w'it. ^Vnd the w'll 
in The Egoist is Mereditli's usual tantalising mixture of true 
wit and false ; but the I»rilhant liigh sjariis. the sliarp comic 
situations, the prevailing spirit of j’outh and courage, the 
fortunate ending, and the presence of Clara Ihddleton, carry 
everything through 

Every one in the book and every reader is glad when Sir 
Willoughby Patteme, the egoist, loses Clara ; but more, I 
suspect, because Chira is exquisite than because Willoughby 
is real. He is a good theatrical figure, a most ingenious bundle 
of selfish attributes. It ls sometimes said that he touches us 
shrew'dly, reveals the egoist in ourselves, and makes us feel 
that we are too like Sir Willoughl»y. But I doubt if w'e even 
feel that other people are too like Sir Willoughby. We cannot 
so much as feel vindictive towards him He is on a different 
level of reality to tiara, or to that favoured and most natural 
youngster, Cross jay Patterne. Venion Wliitford, the foil to 
Sir Willoughby, all sterling stuff wiiile the other is all show, 
was partly sketched from Sir Leslie Stephen. But superficial 
traits and vivid strokes of life cannot disguise the fact that 
Vemon too is the embodiment of an abstract conception. He 
is bom to be the Mentor, the moral schoolmaster, and the only 
worthy husband, of Clara. The witty light-W'eight Irishman, 
Colonel De Craye, is much more of an actual man. Ho would 
not have steered Clara so well, but he w'ould liave been a live, 
and a more jirobable, husband. Yet both human nature and 
poetry abound in the book. There is farce, and high comedy, 
and tyric prose, and high good sense, and the refreshing con- 
viction thatfyouth must be served. Sir Willoughby tries to 
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extort from his betrothed a vow of perpetual widowhood should 
she outlive him. The wild cherry-tree is in bloom over Clara 
as she watches Vernon Whitford asleep. Cross jay hes under the 
cushions m the library while the traitor-egoist woos Laetitia 
Dale. She, in the end, is his wafe, but after losing all illusions. 
Dr. IVliddleton, Clara’s father, the Peacockian Greek scholar, 
descants on Port. Clara, escorted by De Craye, takes brandy- 
and-water at an inn. We pass quickly from one of these 
passages to another and forget the surfeit of aphorism and the 
tangled connexions of the story. 

The Tragic Comedians (1880), a much shorter work, contains 
aU the substance of a tragic play. The error or weakness 
dispkyed by the hero, Alvaii, and causing the catastrophe, is 
of the kind approved by the theory of Aristotle and the practice 
of Shakespeare. It would now be called megalomania ; it is 
a fatal bhndness and self-confidence which leads Alvan to 
imjiute his own streiigth to Clotilde von Rudiger. Alvan is a 
Jew, a socialist -republican leader, with advanced opinions and 
a strange past. Clotilde comes of a conservative noble family, 
ill who.se eyes Alvan is accursed. She has spirit and wit, and 
apparently courage. They have heard of one another, they 
meet and capture one another. Clotilde is ready to marry 
Alvan and defy her world. He, in his madness, insists that 
she shall return to her family and come back to him with their 
free consent. She does return ; but she is shut up, and bulhed, 
and wrought upon, and lied to, and at last is led to accept her 
ardent j'oung suitor Marko. Alvan in frenzy sends a letter 
insulting Clotilde and challenging her father. Marko takes up 
the challenge and kills Alvan, and then marries Clotilde. Such 
IS the bare story, which is told in a rapid, exalted, lyrical style, 
grandiosely and violently, but still di.stinctly. It is not tragi- 
comedy, but tragedy with a streak of the comic, which is intro- 
duced by the infatuate short sight of Alvan. 

Alvan was Ferdinand La.ssalle, who was killed in duel in 
1864 by Yaiiko von Racowitza, the original of Marko and 
subsequently the husband of Helene von Donniges,^ herself the 
original for C’-lotilde. In 1879 she published in German her 
book My Relations toith Lassalle, which Meredith read. Ho 
follows her version clo,sely, often embod 5 ’ing actual conversation, 
but noting that Clotilde ‘ had not spared herself so much as she 
supposed.’ Nor does he spare her ; and yet other evidence 
points to his having overestimated her. Madame de Racowitza 
had a long life after a second widow’hood, but it went to pieces, 
and she seems to have been a vain unsound kind of person. 
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The portrait of Lassalle is remarkable, though it smms before us 
in something of a mirage, and it is proof of Meredith’s eatholic 
imagination, that it could take lire over a German Hebrew. 
The vulgarity <•! Alvan, like the rest of him, is on the gr^nd 
scale. MercditJj’s interest in things German appears in Fartna, 
in Harry Bichniond, ami elsewJiere. 

The lust four novds were uinch abused for obscurity in plot 
and language But Dioita uf i/ir Cro.'i--<iniys (1884-5), a book of 
great beaiily. is not too difficult, save in certain passages where 
the aiitlu-r is plen.'^aiitiy dnuiken with lu.s own wt Perhaps 
the mt and sallies of Diana hcn-idf tend to nu.ss firt' , Meredith 
said that he had 'had to oiidon her with brains.’ But her great 
heart and her genius for fnendship shine throughout. In 
cxhihitiiig ' the possibility ot a classic iiiciulship between two 
woiiU'ii,’ and in reporting what the\ say to one another when no 
one else is jiresciit, i\Ic‘n'dit}rs talent is seen at its highest, and 
Ins I'aidiicss melts. Kriinia, laidy Diin-tane, is an eml)o(hment 
ot eicar-eyedalTcetion and Ioa .ilty. Sir Lukin, liir hu-baiid, the 
average elemeutar\ ni.in who is not witliout heart or eom- 
puiK turn, and other minor fignix's like Sullivan Smith the 
Jrislnniui and kord Danmsbiirgh (who is Lord Melbourne) are 
(Iraw'u without ( aneatuH- or ovor-elcveniess. From these 
merits the readi-r need not be distracted by the most debateil 
episode of the book J)iana lietrays a high jiolitical secret to 
JWr. Tonans, the great i-ditor, liaving heard it from her own 
lover 111 eontidenee 

W'e need hardly ask wlietlar her action * can be pardoned, 
or extnuiated, ii we feel that it is out of eharaeter. Meiedith 
wrote to a friend that ' she was }th\,sically and mentally nnaivare 
of the importance of the secret ’ ; hut tins is not made credible 
in a w-oraan exjiressly ‘endowed with brains’ It Is not her 
weakness, lint law blindness, that is niicx-jilamed. IVrhajxs 
Meredith w’as llie less alive to Ins diffienlty beeause he believed, 
when he wrote, that the thing had really liapixmed. The 
blander ivas long current in talk, and had passed into history- 
books, that Mrs, Norton ^ bad sold to Delano, ot The Timat, 
information given her by .Sidney Herbert to the effect that 
Peel was about to bring in a ineasnn' of tree trade. This tale 
was unfounded. Lord Aberdeen had himself given the secret 
to The Times for tactical reasons. Lord Idiiflferin again nailed 
the falsehood to the counter, and Meredith msertt'd a note 
stating that the story of Diana was ‘ to he read as fiction.' He 
left It, however, unaltered. At last ho makes Diana happy 
with one of the dullish husbands whom ho likes to hold in 
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reserve. In this novel it is the woman who suffers Ihe 
‘ ordeal.' 

Like The Tragic Comediana, One of Our Conquerors (1800-1) is 
a s^udy of bhndness in the hero, who brings ruin on himself and 
on those whom he loves. The " eoiiqueror,’ Victor Radnor, a 
prosperous gentleman, would be hapj)y in his home, but that 
Natal 3 % called Mrs. Radnor, has no legal right to the name. 
There is a lawful wife, a most detrimental person, in the back- 
ground, who in n\-enlment nduses to divorce Radnor, and 
persecutes him. Neither the world, nor Nesta, the daughter, 
know the truth. Radnor, in his fatal wa^^ ‘ bluffs ’ the peril ; 
biij's a big house, becomes a jaildio man All the more does 
exposure fmrsue him. A tram of c ircumstaiiee, natural in 
itself, but disguis(‘d by the oracular method of narrative, leads to 
disaster Natalj' dies just before the legal wile dies , too soon, 
therefore, for Nesta to be legitimated. Radnor goes mad ; the 
girl, alter passing tliroiigh fire, linds a good and understanding 
husliand. The storj^ and style m Out of Our (^onquerurs are 
wantonly complex, and it is so far an impossible book ; but 
it contains wonderful chapters. Tliv obscure sufferings of 
Natalj", and the ordeal imjiosed ii})on Nesta when she h^anis of the 
familj" secret and tlu* bnitahty of life, are related with a delicacy 
of vision that mi^ht liave s(‘cmed be\'oiid words, but that the 
words are there. .Mer(‘ditli has now mastered the instrument 
w^hieli lie has invi*nted. 

After choking his piildio w'lth One of Out Conquerors, lie ])ro- 
dueed Lord Ormvnt and his Aminia (IS94g which is much 
]>lainer reading, in spite of an unconvincing }>lot lj<.>rd Drmont, 
the famed Indian veteran who has qiiarieJled with the govem- 
ment, might perfecdlj’ wvll decide, alter wvdding tlie youtliful 
Ammta in the embas.sj’ at Madrid, to turn his iMck (ui English 
society and kccji queer eomjiaii^’. It is bj' no means so eleai* 
that he enther W'ould or could eonet'al his marriagi* from tlio 
very world w’^hich lie despises, and leave* Ammta in a (.luel 
false position. His fannlj' ri*fuso to belu-ve she is his W'lfc, 
and his sister. Lady t'harlotte Eglett, an admirably’ drawTi lad^' 
of quahty, particular^ vicious. All this set ms quite 
gratuitous, but without it there w^oiild have been no stor^’. 
Here again Meredith used Ills tone tradition. He took the 
idea from the chronicle of the Earl of Peti rbonaigh, Swift's 
"Mordanto,' and the singer Anastasia Kobin^'On ; but he 
changed the time to the* miieteeiith century (w'licn our ambas- 
sador at Madrid could have showm the marriage lines to any 
inquirer), and modelled Lord Ormont upon the Earl of 
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Cflitdigfln, of Balfiklava not©, who actually did marry , in a 
Bi'ngiilflr way, in Spain. !Naturally Aminta, after many 
struggles, goes oS with a former schoolboy lover, Matthew 
Weybum ; and thej’, be.«ides forming an uneertificated uni^n, 
set up a school m Switzerland on the higlicst principles of what 
is now called co-cdueation. The magnaiumous earl hghts upon 
them, gives them a kind of blessing, and then opportunely 
comes to an end This, certainly, is tJie craziest of Meredith’s 
plots ; and it is not plain w'hcthcr he intended it senously or 
facetiously ; hut that does not mattew. He wrote no more 
agreeable book. The schoolboy scenes, the drive together, and 
the swim together, of Matthew' and Ammta, and their final 
escape, form an idyll which the author, this time in a benignant 
mood, cannot bnng himself to destn)^' ; he confers his blessing 
and that cd Nature on the gallant couple. The presentment of 
Aminta ’s unspoken delicacies and perplexities shows no failure 
of power. 

Nor docs The, Amazing Marriage, liis last conipletc novel ; 
pubhshed in 1895, w'hen he was in his sixty -eighth year, it is 
still young in heart, and perci-ption. The plot is tortuous and 
obscure, but that w'as nothing new, any more than the endless 
disquisition and divagation. It maj’ be hard to take much 
interest in the amazing husband. Lord Fleetwood, w'ho is alw'ays 
cropping up wnth some new' bit of foolish villainy. We are 
continually wislung that he would go , and at last he does go, 
so rumour runs, into a monasteiy He is, however, requisite, 
in order to bnng out the quaUty of his wife, Clannthia Kirby, 
the amazingly married lady, (.’annthia has not exactly charm 
or beauty, but she is a force of nature, and almost a part of 
nature. There is life in every word she says and in every scene 
w'hcre she appears, from her first walk in the forest w'lth her 
brother Chillon down to the final implacable digmty of her 
repudiation of Fleetwood. The prize-fight, the affray in the 
gardens, the classic encounter with the mad dog, are all 
masterpieces of description and narrative, and Carinthia is 
displayed as a bom mother of heroes. Her faithful attendant 
Madge is worthy of her, and is also a fittmg mate for the young 
vagrant dreamer and poet, Gow'er Woodseer, w'ho embodies 
some features of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Nor must one personage be neglected, namely, ‘ Dame Gossip 
as Chorus,' a Gampish counterpart to the poet's ‘ Rumour 
painted full of tongues.’ She opens and finishes the tale. She 
is the last of Meredith’s literaiy personations ; the first was in 
Shagpai. Her talk is a surprising feat of pure style. Her 
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eager credulity in accepting report is matched by her imbecile air 
of caution in sifting it. She is like the messenger or bystander 
who gives the ‘ exposition ’ at the start of a Greek play — 
reduced to the comic scale. She knows, and knows for certain, 
more than anybody, and more than the truth ; and so she is 
the fitting chorus to a history where fiction is even stranger 
than truth, and where so much is left to her imagination, and to 
the reader's . 

In the unfinished Celt and Saron, which began to appear in 
1910, Meredith descants once more on one of liis favounte 
racial contrasts ; the Celt is here an Tri.shnian, or rather a bund 
of Irishmen ; in Sandra Belloni he had been Welsli ; tlie 
Highlander Meredith never seems to have explored. Wliethcr 
the actual Irishman will recognise hnuself in tlie O’Donnell 
family it is hard to say ; jierhajis he may ojien his eyc.s at the 
amazing electric flights of fancy depicted in Patrick O’Donnell, 
who catches fire over the men- imago of his brother's unknown, 
once affianced, and now lost Adiante, who has become the uifo 
of an equally unknowTi foreign adventurer. The book breaks 
off befoT'e she appears on the scene. It begins well, with the 
visit of Patrick to the ‘ Saxon,’ the lady's frigid but indignant 
father, and to his niece Carohne. Afterwards the drawing gets 
less distinct, and the characters have not time to define them- 
selves. And all through wo are faced with Meredith’s extra- 
ordinary (balogue, in its later shape, where people go on con- 
versing at a headlong rate, and positively appear to comprehend 
and enjoy each other’s words, while the reader cannot ; where 
the author, striking in with his ovii yet more starthng com- 
mentary, doubles the enigma , an<l where, all the time, there 
gleam out equally wonderful, and much more comforting, 
flashes of intelhgible wit, beauty, and WLsdoui. What is to 
be tho fate of such writing, it may still be premature to say, 

IX 

Meredith's stoek of bodily \igour separates him from the 
novehsts whose scene is laid indoors and whose capital is mere 
brain-work. Active, wiry, and enduring, an open-air man, he 
understands and introduces the hard walker, the climber, the 
swimmer, the sailor, the boxer, and the duelhst. He delights in 
Cannthia's skill in hitting heads with a stick — ^an art taught to 
her by her father, the ‘ old Buccaneer,’ who is said to have been 
modelled on Edward John Trelawiiy. Meredith likes to have 
his favourites in the pink of condition ; they must not be 
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sedentary persons, or ‘ inteUectuals, but what Moritis calls 
‘ cliildren of Adam.' Tliey are quick -blooded and susceptible ; 
they enjoy and suffer and are tempted, intensely : they are 
not mucli aifected by bonks, or much troubled With ide&s. 
Feverel, Bedwortli, Weybiim are not brdliant heroes ; but 
they have ‘ made England what she and they are men, 
beyond a donl)t- The ‘ jiliynjcal basis of life/ as it was then 
called, is strong within them, and JMen'dith, amidst all lus 
supersiibllc coiiimentary, never forgfds it. There is the same 
Adamic ck'Dient in Tolstoy and his sioTies , Init tJicn Tolstoy 
becomes ashamed of it, and falls into a state of Oriental re- 
\nilsion against it. Vet in ono point h(‘ l-> like Alerediili , he 
insists, wh(*n reciting the conditions oi hnnrin happiness, that 
man must remain in contact with tlu* (arth out of which he 
comes ; meaning by tins that we should work with our hands 
and out of doois. JMeredith speaks nnuli of communion with 
his Earth -goddess, but Ins coneeplinn is lc‘ss simple and more 
rational than 'J'olstoy's Hence liis picl ures of scenery have the 
ardour (and sometimes also tlic dazzling, ha])|n indistiiictiiesfe) 
of a lover’s ; he paints young and lia2)py love itself, in the 
centre of the iiicture , and again, his endless dctcctivc-work, 
when ho is tracking down sliadowy imjailse and disavowed 
motive, is kcjit sure, and is also ki'pt interesting, hy Ins alert 
sense of how the blood cjn‘u]a1(‘s in tlie brain. 

Like so many of the giK»d intcllcets of his time, he is pre- 
eminently and jirofessionally a moralist. He is a great, 
admirable, and original moralist, ^^lth a vision of his own. 
Those wjio dislike thir^ ingrt‘dient in lus works had better not 
read them, fur it is everyA\here. (Jood and serious volumes, 
to winch 1 am iiioomjictent to add, have been written upon his 
ethical teaching. No doubt every dcseriber of life in some 
sense passes judgonieut upon eoiuluct. A\e know jjretty well 
how Shakespeare wishc‘s Ins audience to feed towards (‘acli ono 
of his personages, and about their behaviour ; but then he lets 
the storj’^ tell itself. Meredith d(»(‘s not. ; lus plain text is 
broken and bordered on almost every page with a restless 
arabesque of commentary, psychological, social, satiric. It is 
all at bottom woi al eommcntiiry : and it may be hard to follow ; 
but so is the jiroblem m hand — be it twilight play of purpose 
m a w'oman's brain, or the dim awiikciung of generous youth 
to the nature of the world. Tliis can no more be told in a blunt 
positive style than the a'-rays can be measured by letterweights. 
Moreditli must fairly be said to have invented a new language 
and notation for his pecuhar 7norale observatrice. 
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And then his morality itself is unlike thiat of otlier English 
novelists. It is not tlie benevolent morality, jolly or indignant, 
of Charles Dickens. Meredith can be jolly, but it is in a 
strenuous, rather intimidating way ; and benevolence is not 
the riglit word for his elianiy, which can be great and deep, 
and even Dantescpie, upon due occasion, but which is, after all, 
somewhat deficient in small change. Also ho is too much of a 
Celt, a wit, and a man of th(‘ world to oppress us with the 
heavy theorising style whi<*h fh'orge Eliot contracted. Still 
docs he deal in the large, loose-litting morality of Fielding, 
which, sane as it is, seeiiH ehuneutary in some respecds, and 
especially upcm tlu' feminine sale , liut wlueh leaves hum.ni 
nature ample margin. ]\I(*redith does not l(*avi^ much margin , 
he is tonic, comjiclling, relentless, ratlicr than winning nr 
amiable. His m(»rality is always m iraimng ; it is the* training 
of the inounlainecu', who knows w'hat a false step means on the 
ledge ot a precipice — he has watclied too many disasters — and 
who carries iiji with him the memories rjf ' lc>ve in the valley/ 
but wdio IS most truly himsc^lf when his life is depending on liis 
nerve. He likes to think of his heroi's as being moral moun- 
taineers too , if th(‘y are to deserve their wives, it is well for 
them to uiiderg(j that salutary jiastimt^ It is all Avonderfullv 
stimulating ; the mountain air is really in these storie.s. I 
cannot say whether many readers honestly take Meredith to 
their hearts ; he is very good for the brain and will. 

X 

But wlia-t of him as a novelist ? His hooks ari' packed witli 
knowledge of the world and of human character : are they an 
artistic representation ? Few' will contend that liis strength 
lies ill plot, arrangement, stoiy, unless it be in some of his 
briefer w'orks, such as Th* Tnujtr Comnlia/is or Tha Tab: of 
Chloe, But arc his men and women such as w'c feel tliat wo 
might have known, like the lies! inventions of Scott or of 
Ikirgenev '? To put the question thus is to ]»e l(‘ss than fair to 
Meredith's purpose. He ha.- more than one kind of purpose. 
Some of his successful creations (w'c can leave out the big crowd 
of w'ould-be wits, vague figures, and caneatures) are litoral 
and realistic, others arc poetic and imaginative ; and he mixes 
the two kinds m the same narrative. This source of perplexity 
has been named already in speaking of Harry Richmond, What 
is Squire Beltham doing in the same irorld as Roy, or the oaken ’ 
Mr. Romfrey in that of Ren^e, the creature of a vision ? It is a 
VOL. II. z 
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pity that you cannot, in a novel, express the poetic truth in 
verse and the prosaic truth in prose, as the old dramatists did. 
The chapter in Fermi called ^ Wilming Weir ’ cries aloud for 
verse ; the l.ui^iiagc is eonsoioiisly, almost playfully, on the 
verge of })octn‘, liuigiiagc*. Sandra H(‘lloni is a j)oetical creai ioil ; 
Mr. Pericles is a prose creation, worthy of Ben Jonson. ]\Linv 
of Merediths favourt*d ladies are heroines in the world of 
poetry , and there they are, moving in tlie world ot moral and 
satiric portraiture, and lighting it up. This is a certain source 
of confusion to the imagination ; but also, of course, a sign of 
the author's wealth. 

He dissects the souls of \vomen. or rather operates upon tliem, 
in the spirit of a great surgeon, who is indeed all the time a 
great gentleman, and he works without anoL‘sthetics. He doeis 
not sjiaro liis darlings one jmng. He loves them ail the more 
for being ])rofoundly interesting ' eases.' He leaves us pitying 
them, not so much for their calamities, as for his ‘ treatment ’ 
of them. They generally get through, though not always, 
and we are made to se(‘ that their sufferings are for the 
good ot their moral being, and a eunditioii of the growth 
of the human spin! generally, as well as part of the mthless- 
ness of life itself. They often havi‘ the irresistible feminine 
attraction, and force us to admire without exactly liking 
them. Rhoda and Cannthia hav(‘ force and will, without 
charm. Clara has cdiarm ; but she has to be adroit and 
thon\y in order to eope witli her * egoist.' Aminta, as she 
eh)pes,is another * rogue,' in something tougher tlian porcelain, 
(lotilde IS slij>})ery \veakness incarnate. They are all real, 
ill one \vorld or the <jther. The various })enileiit and tirading 
derlassns in Ftrerrl, One of Our (^tnquerors, and e1s(*wdiere 
(Bella, Mrs JMarsett) are, 1 think, failures, invented for the 
sake of the tliesis 

The pervading humouristie treatuumt reconciles us lo many 
things, and tak(*s many shapes. Then* is a good deal of broad 
farce , even in Bhoda Flemmg, tJiat sombre production, there 
are many capital things, in the earlier Viclonan taste, all about 
dumplings. Else'wli(‘fo there is the lieroic style, and the 
moek-romantie, and the mock-Oriental, all good. There is the 
paihetie jesting jiatuu* of Jerry and the Old Chartist. There is 
the comedy of gross but genuine old wives like Mrs. Berry and 
Mrs. (Jlinmp. There is the ironic eomedj^ of snobbery, with its 
appanage of sham refinement, in tlu* sisters Harrington and the 
sisters l^de. There is the true good-natured fun, in which the 
actors are boys and girls, when Crossjay Patteme or the child 
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Harry Richmond, or the juvenile Aminta, come upon the stage. 
Above aU, there is the high, Moheresque comedy which Meredith 
desenbes in Jus lecture and practises in The Egoisi. His thesis 
is well known ; it is part of his plea for tJie due recognition 
aftd social liberation of woim^n. Women, in a society nglitly 
ordeivd, and therefore not yet existing, are the arbiters, as well 
as the possessors, of humane vnt * man's vanities and comic 
foibles are nursed at th(‘ expense^ of \vomen, who are his judges 
and more than his equals. High comedy, as a form of ait, is 
that which duly acknowledges tins status as their right, which 
the 'Restoration' comt^dy did not. (lara, Diana, Janet. 
Rose, in one way or another, hold up the comic mirror to 
their admirers, and v'indicate the reign oi good sense. The 
status of any given societj' can lie measured by the stnaigth 
of their jiosition 

All these knuK of humour abound in Meredith ; there is 
' God’s plenty ' ot each of them. And they naturally imply 
a signal power not only of humorous perception — ^biit of 
creating cluinu ters. I'erhap'^ Meredith is least hap])y in sheer 
farce, in his Master GaniiiKuis and Mrs Sumfits, and with his 
professional wits , even the ‘ wise youth ’ Adrian Harley 
becomes sup(*rfluous. His very young people, on the contrary, 
are alive and never dull His snobs an* apt to be shadowy, 
and pr(»lix too ; the ' fine shades ’ of the l\)les becoim* in- 
sufferable. Hh'- fault is to worry a humour to shreds and pulp, 
111 an acec'ss ot hard high spirits. He is bt‘st m Die highest 
ranges of social comedy, whore he illustrates Iiis own theory, 
and his women, once more, are Ins most living personages, and 
are none the less the aw'arders of eomic justice because tliey are 
unconscious of the fact and have not themselvt\s a deep sense 
of humour. 

It may be added that he is a master in depicting one in- 
tangi))l(* personage, nanuOy, fofd If* mondc. or what lie calls ' the 
old dog-world,’ in its more malevolt'iit operations. This being 
liaunted tlie imagination of Hpenser, who called it the Blatant 
Beast, and ot Sliakespeare, w ho called it D(*tracti(m, or L’alumny. 
It pervarles Miu’edith's later novels m jiarticular. Aminta and 
Nataly, like Ht‘rmione and Imogen, though in a different w^ay, 
are pursued by it, and so is Clotikle von Iliidiger. They all 
defy the code, the taboos, of the society tJiey live in, and they 
are worned or hounded accordingly. Meicdith makes this 
process iHtterly vivid. 

Their men, Fleetwood or Radnor, often bring the Beast about 
their heels, cut as poor a figure beside them as Posthumus does 
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beside his wife, and are lucky if they are let off as cheap as 
PosthumuB. Society, engaged in the 

the world of woroen, th6 Lady Charlott6 Eglctts and the Mrs. 
Burmans, with venom on their tongues, and by the chatter of 
the club and the mart-, and by the froviis of the law. Nor is^it 
always a case of calumny. Sometimes the code baa really been 
broken, as it is by tlic couple in Oti€ of Out C oh-qubtots who hide 
the fact that they arc not wedded. Here Meredith, who is 
neither a romantic rebeJ nor a rigonst, simply traces the 
tragedy witli dramatic synij>atliy ; and, as a moralist, he lays 
the emjDliasis not upon tJic actual bn'ach of the code, but on 
the tragic blunder of Victor Radnor's methods, which end by 
killing his wih‘, tormenting las daughti r, and driving him in- 
»sane ; tlie ‘ dog-world,’ the ‘ blatant beast,’ having been set 
fatally in motion by his hand. ])am(‘ (Tiossip, in 77/c Ainazituj 
Marriage, shows Mcreditli's good-natured side. 

XI 

We have to do, it is plain, nitli a. great man, who, for all he 
might think or saj about being unpopular, came to bo saluted 
in his lifetime as one of the chieftains of Englisli letters ; and, 
also, with a great reader of life — ^lesa of jilain daylight life, it is 
true, than of life seen tlirough the strangest rciracting atmo- 
sphere, coloured and quivering incesr^aiitly — but life all the 
same. All the more pre>sing is the inquirj' how Meredith used 
the instrument of language, espcsially in liis prc>se ; of his 
verse something has been said already. For he created a 
language, or several languages, of Ins own, winch are unlike 
any other man’s. So did Carlyle ; and Carlyle's English, 
apart from certain tricks and ge.stun\s, has made itself good 
triumphantly, and is a permanently fre.sh rcviiation of w'’hat 
English can do and be. So, in a muiii smalkT way, is the 
English of Stenie. Is Meredith, in this respect, [ do not say 
of the same rank, but (jf the same tribe as ( ^arlyle ? Because if 
not, w^hat is to become of him It would be idle to say that 
he provides a mass of immensely valuable moral ideas, though 
he may not be a good w’^nter. A philosopher may do that and 
live ; the world will not saenfice the ideas of Kant, how’^ever 
he may write. But it is not so with an artist. Have we, then, 
in George Meredith, to do with an artist who, hke Carlyle, for 
good and all ‘ creates the taste by wrhich he is enjoyed,' or with 
an artist manque^ who uses his iiLstrument ambitiously enough, 
but who really uses it wrong, and who therefore, in the long 
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run, will only appeal to students and to curious tastes ? I 
would not put this question — especially about a potent 
humourist, with an humouristic manner — ^in too portentous 
tones ; but indeed, in the case of a man such as Meredith, it 
is a serious one, for it is really to ask how far his labour 
has been wasted. Nor can it be answered without suggesting 
several distinctions. 

We are apt to think first of all of the broideries, happy or 
otherwise, of Meredith s style, and to forget that it has a most 
excellent plain foundation. He was nourished on the bcvSt 
authors ; he w'as long a jmu*tical journalist, a reviewer, and a 
‘ reader ' who sent repc^rts to publishers ; and he wrote, in 
these capacities, a hard butiiness English, never without quality 
but straightforward enough. It also abounds in his corre- 
spondence, and it is the ground -fabric of most of his prose works. 
This st^de is muscular, curt, and even abrupt. It is used regu- 
larly for the steady parts of th(* narrative. It may be seen to 
advantage in Harry liir/iinond, where the hero, a fairly ^simple 
j)erson, is the speaker througliout. Harry has to speak simply, 
though at times he betrays the accent of the author. And 
even in The Trayir Comedians, where the style is at high tension, 
the actual story is told m ch'ar terms. Latter, no doubt, the 
allusive manner is apt to obscure the jneidents. The Amazing 
Marriage is anything but a plain tale , and even as early as 
The Egoist the cross-purposes of the plot are doubly darkened 
by epigram. 

But the true test of style in a novel is in the dialogue rather 
than in the eomint^ntary. There are^ it must bo said, many 
painfully clever eoiiversations in the novils, and they suggest 
Meredith dialoguing with his own double. The wit of his 
personages, like his own wit, is great, but it is terribly un- 
certain. How many of his, or of their, myriad wots can be 
remembered ? The conversations are like a breathless Bad- 
minton match, with the shuttle fl3^ug at veiy close quarters. 
We get a general vivid sense of how, in Browning’s phrase, 
‘ brains, high-blood(‘d, ticked,’ half a eenturj' since, rather than 
any definit(‘ ideas. But this is when the game of repartee is 
being j)la3'(‘d. In iin])assioiied or angry or serious talk — 
allowing tor the rapid elliptical tiabit, and tor a few tricks, such 
as a too frugal use of the connective atoms of speech — Meredith’s 
creatures speak sound natural English, and speak m character. 
His power to give the indcscribalile feminine stamp to language 
is pre-eminent. If there is a drawback, it is tliat the dialogue 
bulks too small in proportion to the chonis. But take a page 
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from Lord Omvont, which is supposed to belong to Meredith’s 
‘ difiScult ’ j)eriod : 

‘ You decline to call on my \dfe ? ' said the earl. 

Lady Charl(»tte rejilied ’ ‘ Understand me, now. If the woman hfts 
won you round to legitimise the connection, first, I ’ye a proper 
claim to p(*e her marriage lines. 1 must have a certificate of her 
birth. I ninsl lia^e a. testified account of her life licforc you met 
her and gof tlie worst of it . Tlien, as the ease may be , I 11 call on Lcr. 

" ^7)U will behave pnirsclf when you call.' 

" But she won't have uur family jewels.' 

'■ That aflair has been sc’ttlofl by mo ' 

‘ 1 should 1)0 t‘X]H‘cting t(» hear of them as df'coraling the person 
of one of that man Morshcld's mistress*.- ’ 

The carl's brow thickened ‘ Uhailott('. 1 smacked your check 
when you were a girl.' 

This inspinting colloquy is someuhat rough, but it is qiiiti' 
iinaffccti‘d in diction, and many such examples could lie given. 
In high impassioiK'd dialogue, or inonologiu‘ like that of Alvaii 
in The TnejfC (^otnedtr/ths, l\lcrodith is liy no means so secure and 
natural A (crtain coin’ll Isiveiu'ss ami jM’rvafling oddness goes 
sonn‘ W'ay towards (hilling the readc^r But tlK‘ love-talk ol 
Richaril and Lucy, or of Hairy and .laij(‘t, or of Matthew 
and Aminta, has usually a nobh* simplicity of language and is 
kept saerc'd from tricks and ik)urish(\s. 

Much of Meredith’s writing is an analytic doscrijitiou of tin* 
unspokt*n feelings of his charaetiTs. Here, p(‘iiia]»s, it is at 
its surest and finest , here, above all, hi* adds a new’ territory to 
the languaG(‘. JJ(‘nee, one(‘ more, a lurid exj)n*ssion of obscure 
things, and not anobsiuire expression of eonfust'd things. The 
style can be enigmatical and eoneeiti'd , [)ut nine times out of 
ten it IS not. Naturally it lieeoim*.. siditler in course of time, 
along with the eharaiderisalion i1s(‘lf , tlu* emotions of JJose and 
Lue> are simpler than th(»s<‘ <>f Emmy or Nataly. Finally, at 
its b(\st, it lieeomes like* beaiifitul close goldsmitirs work, 
linked. Here is a passage of middle date, taken from IVtc 
Tragic Cowedians ; 

And still there w’li.s time, still hope for Alvan to descend and cut 
the knot. vShe conceived it slowly, with some flush of the brain like 
a remainder of f(*ver. but no throbs of Iut jiulses She had been 
sw'ayed to act against )nm by tales winch in her heart she did not 
credit exactly, Iherelorc did not take, within herself, though she let 
them influence her by the goad of her fears and angers ; and these 
she (‘ould conjure up at will for the defence of her conduct, aw^are of 
their shallowness, and all the while trusting to him to come and liear 
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her reproaches for his delay. He seemed to her now to have the 
character of a storm outside a household wrapped in comfortable 
monotony. Her natural spiritedness craved the monotony, her 

craven soul fawned for the comfort. 

• 

Close reading : but the logic of feeling is perfect^ traced. 

Latterly, as we know% the hnks are still closer set, and require 
longer inspection ; the design becomes stranger too ; but the 
metal remains pure. One more quotation may be offered, 
deseribiiig the awakening oi Nataly to the true eharacler of 
licr ‘ eoncpieror,’ Victor Radnor. The language re cams some 
marks of effort ; the writer's mind is swifter than the reader’s, 
and there is a kind of mental short luind : 

Her brain was heated for llie largcT view of tilings and the switter 
Mimniing of tJieiii It ooiild put the man at a ri'inove from her and 
say, that she had lived with him and suilercci nit(*nseJy. It gathered 
linn to her breast rcjoieing m their union Hie shar])er the scourge*, 
the keener tlie exultation. Rut slie had eaa* ivjiroach to deafen and 
beat do%\n Ihis tJid not come on her from the world ■ she* and the 
world ueie too miieh foot to. toot on the antagonist’s line, lor her 
to listen hum1)ly It came ot her quick sumuiary survey him, 
vhich was uiinotiet'd by the womairs present tj(‘iy mind as bc*ing 
new or stiang(‘ m any w.i;s sinqily it was fac t she iu»w' read , and 
it directed her to rei^roacli li(*iK‘lt for an al)asi*ment heii(*atli Ins 
leadershji», a blind subserviency and surrender rd her laeiilfies io 
Ins greater poAvers, siieh as no houl of a lm*allmig body should yield 
to man not to the limhesl , not to the Titan, not 1*) the most (iodJike 
of men. Under cloak, th(*y dimiand it. Tlie> diinand their bane. 

And Victor ! . . She had seen into him 

This sort of writing makes some jK*(>])Ie impatient, and it 
would be tough reading on a NoveiniK r morning by eandle- 
liglit , but it is of the tirst rate— of the kind that made (\‘irlylc 
say that Meredith was ‘ na ful(*,' wIkti Mrs. Carlyle read the 
iiovi*ls out to him. It IS, of euurso, jK*eiiliar to the novel. 
In a drama the same matter would have to be expressed by a 
soliloquy , but then the very use ot so]iloqu\ w'ould falsify th(‘ 
analysis , f(‘r liy suppc»sitjoii the woman herself ( ould find no 
words of such a stamp for siieli a train of feelings. This manner 
IS ako peeuhar to Meredith , sei*mg that others who have tried to 
use his language alb'r him have not been gifted w’^jth the insight 
required. It would be tempting also to trace his style, with its 
varjmig alloy, through his descriptions of exleriial things. It 
has a different quahty as applied to sceiieiy , or to t he appearance 
and gestures of persons, or to passages of violence. But a 
more general re\aew'^ may suffice. 
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From first to last, but more especially towards the end, 
]Meredith s stylo varies in qiiahty, fitfully, like EugHsh weath#r 
at the end of March ; turbid chilly fog, sudden clearings and 
darkeiiings, bright warm spells, bright frosty airs, confused 
douaipour. His English was always ready to be strange, and is 
often past- praying for : his good acquiuntnnce with French 
failed to give him a standard ; and tiu' reviewei's for halt a 
century past hav(* abused or deplored il in diverse tones, and 
much of what they liave said is too Ina^ for repetition ; nor 
shall thes(‘ pages be occupied vitli tedion- examples, but onty 
with happy ones. The cause of tins horrible strain and artifice 
IS not to be found in any ht(*r*iry models. The pointed wit of 
Peacock, the manner ot (^arlyle, have b(‘(‘n traced here and 
tlicns but they count for htllc. The little twist by which a 
good sentence becouH's just unnatural, the etTt>rt to b(‘ clever 
for hours on end, are idiosyncrasies. Meredith and Ins person- 
ages otten talk as drunktai witt^\ men might talk in some more 
cheerful planet than ours, where the rules of earthly language 
are in abeyance. U'ucse habds of s])e(‘tii an^ ])artly thie to sheer 
excess of life, to literary jilayiuliicss, and to tlu‘ desire to give 
relief from the graver matter It sf‘(mi-’ wortii while adding, 
how'ever, that Meredith's less lortunat(‘ style was tlie effect, 
quite as much as the cause, ol his uii]M»pulanty. 

Unpopular he long was, and in jurt by bis dehlierate choice, 
and undeservedly, lie lK*eanii‘, it not jiopular, recognised and 
famous ; and at last lie had si/int lhiiig hkt* glory. Jbit he 
apparently w’ould not sei* tins fact, or would not readily admit 
it. Hence liis wiiinisieal dis}K>sitioii to fling a more and more 
tangled skein in the jailihe's face*, and t(t say to the jaiblic : 
‘You didn't like '( Then, by Heaven, see how' yon will 
like this ? You cloJi t like it I 1 thought you w'ouldn't ; j’ou 
nerer liked 7nf ! ’ 

II me plut de servir a res inessicurs une forte dose cle ma cuisine la 
plus iiidigestc. Je leur presentai sournoisrineut Dn.'^r d s 
ct les roman.s qui suivireiit . IVlais ncii ne les allola comme Uii de nos 
Cvnqutraiits, Ces ])auvres (babies nc siireiit j)lus a qiici saint se 
vouer. Comnient rendre conijite du nunulit \ohime ? 11 fallait 

coinmenccr jiar le comprendre, ct ces aveugles tatonnaient dans leurs 
ei aisses ttedbres ! 

Such is the report of an admirer ^ wiio saw" Meredith in his 
old age. We need not, however, take it loo literally. Much 
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as he trimmed and revised his work, we may guess that he was 
not the best critic, in his own case, of verbal form ; or rather, 
that his sense of it was keen, but intermittent and easily 
eclipsed ; and this for the best of all reasons, namely, that he 
was too big, too much of a sheer force of nature, too like some 
puissant impatient old Ehzabethan pouring out his wealth of 
wit and feeling pell-mell, to be a sure artist. The critics come 
well in the rear, jacking f)ut and jiaiufully sifting the tix^asure, 
which is ample cnougJi. It is iJi(‘ finest of mental cxcivisos for 
them ; but I do not know that the very greatest writers tax 
us in that wa 3 ^ 

xm 

Still he was himself, on one si<le of Ins brain, a entie of real 
eahlire, tliougli Ins voik in this field i^ not very ample. Tlic 
reviews which have liec'ii ri'seued show the vitality and variety 
of his reading , but Ju* liad a Disraeliaii aversion to the caste ol 
critics, and was oik* almost in his own despite. Somewhat 
eapneious in taste, he was not ungenerous in comment. His 
notice <»1 the Chromd<i< aud Charackrs of Rolxu’t Lyttmi, after- 
wards tlie Earl of J^ytlon, is a model of appn^eiation and slirewd 
goo<l advice The same' may be sai<l of his remarks on Myers’s 
Sf. Paul and Menvale's version of IJie Thad, But the lecture, 
already mentioned, On the Idea of Coin^hj and the l^i<es of the 
i^utnic Hpird, is a classic : Meredith is here on his own ground 
and is sjieaking ot liis own art. It was delivc n il at tlu' London 
Institution in 1877, two years before the appearaiu'e ol The 
Eqoi^i, that ‘ comedy in narrative ' ulie.n* the writer’s tluMiries 
are realised in living iorm. They, in turn, take their eomplexioii 
from the character of his creative gilt. T1k‘ lecture coiLsists ol 
two jiarts, elosclj interwoven ; it is not a sysli^matic, still less 
an aeadeiuie, production. One part is Jnstorical and critical ; 
the schools and gn;‘at jjractitioners ol eonu^dy are passed in 
review Not lung better has been written in onr language on 
Moliero, who is tin* central figure ; but the sjunt and gift of 
Aristoplianes, at one end of the comic scale, and of Congreve 
at the other, are described with equal felicity. Tlie remarks 
by tlu^ way on Terence, fVrvautes, and Carl\Ie are oi the same 
stamj) , the ]^o(‘tical comedy of Shakesj)eai*i‘ receives due 
tribute, but it does not so ^\ell fit the tliesis, which occupies the 
second part of the address. 

That thesis, to which most of the jiartieular judgements are 
adjusted, is concerned both with the ‘ idea- of comedy ' and with 
the ' uses of the comic spirit/ Comedy, accordingly, is dis- 
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criminated from farce, from satire, and from mere irony, by 
its temper and aim. Its temper is prevailingly intellectual ; 
its aim is to pro vote * thoughtful laughter , it is social, in the 
highest sense of the term ; that is, it implies a humane, al(yt, 
un-English kind of society, where women (as explained already; 
figure as mort‘ tliaii the equals of men, and accordingly nih* in 
the comic scene as well as in actual life : \^'herc Celimene, the 
spokeswoman of the sharp sense of Ikm* si‘X, though she be also 
immeslied in tJie gi‘('at w«>rld and wis(‘ly indisposed to quit it, 
scc*s tlie we.ik jxiiiits in the armour ol Alcesti*, the critic of the 
world, tliougii lit' may b(‘ morally her siipiTior. Comedy, 
accordingly, is a mirror oJ this intc'lii ( tuai laughter, of which the 
animating genius is not ^Jiiipk* <]erisioij, nor yet mere fun or 
the moralist's j)assion for ridiculing mankind into good bc- 
iiavionr, but sonK'tliing more refined t^nd transcendental — 
good sense in working througli winged words. Tlie 

victim oi comedy ma;\ In* Oigou, or tJie mstriietor of Agnes, 
or it may be Sir Willungldy Pattoine. TIk‘ eomie sjarit, in 
fact, rectifies vanity, and egoism, and dull mhiimamty— gaily 
frightens them all into silence or ratKiiial Ix'haviour. 

^.riie rt'uder of Mc'redith's stones and U‘llei,s will remark at 
once tliat he is iiiijuiting to tJie ‘eoinie. spirit ' at large tlie 
special eomjik'Xion of his own temper and aims , and so he is . 
that is j)art of the inierot ol lus argum(‘nt It is an inspiring 
tcmpc'r, and a Jiigh gc'iirrons design. We could hardly wish for 
a more gilted, a more expeiience<l, a less jiriidisJj, a keeiicn*- 
wiiied or less pedantu* inonihst. There is nothing new alxait 
the alliame of eonj(Ml\ and m«>r.dily, as tlu' essa\ itself sliows. 
And it IS ratified, n(»t by theorising to wJudi the big world 
cannot listen but by tJi<' JiistoiK'al siKcrssioii of tlie master- 
pii'ccs, by L'ErnIr ths FtiinHr.s, and Lp M and Ihm 
Quijroi(\ to wlmh the world must listen ; and, Ictus add, by some 
<‘haj)t(‘rs of Thv Etjohst and of IJatnj Rnhwauf! also. In Ihirrif 
Richmond it may lx- fidt that MeieflitJi comes n(‘arest to that 
tree, unfettered, iind inespmisible sort of ( onm- invention which 
is something wider, not indeed than his apjireciations but 
than Ins express jiurpijses , wdneJi lie executes so well, but liy 
whicli liis practiie, happdy, h not always bound. A last 
illustration wall also show once more Iiow' ex<'ellently Meredith 
can use his native language when li(' wall, in the service of the 
‘ comic spirit Roy ]vi( Jnn(»nd is thi' narrator referred to : 

Then we read the Arabuiii Kights together, or, rather, he read 
them to me, often acting out the incidents as w'e rode or drove 
abroad. An omission to perform a dutj’ was the fatal forgetfulness 
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to spimklc pep^r on the cream tarta ; if my father subjected me 
to an interrogation concerning my lessons, he was the dread African 
magician to whom must be surrendert'd my acquisition of the ring 
aiid the musty old lamp. We were quite m the habit of meeting 
fair Pcrbiaiis. He would frequently ejaculate that he resembled the 
I’hree t‘alcndars in more resiiccts than one. To divert me dunng my 
recovery fnun measles, he one day hired an actor m a thcaln*, and 
])ut a cloth rouiul his neck, and seated him in a chair, rublictl his 
•■hm with soap, and played the part of the Barber over him, and 1 
liave never laughid so much in my life. Poor Mrs Waddy got her 
hands at her sides, and kept on gasping, ‘ Oh, sir ' oh ! ’ . . . 
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EPJLOCiUE 

I 

Some iviiiiirks nuiy }>t* lukU'd, l)y ^\ny oi afl(‘rt]iought, to this 
long review. It has been, avowcnlly, .i record of writers and 
their art rather than a hi.Ntory oi niovein(‘nts or t-endencies ; 
though some ot tlie^>‘ liave heeu iiidieati'd Iroin lime to time. It 
might be asktd whetlier so ruh <aid vari(‘gati‘d a mass of 
jm>dueti(»n has any common h^atiircs at all. Jt is cc‘rtajnly 
easy to simplify too ami to lay doun gc iieralita^s and for- 

get the excejjUoiis Still, some' conclusions may now be offered. 

First of all, tlu‘re was no Engli'-li wntt^r in all tins })erio(l 
who won what is called world-signitii'aiua*. (‘itlu“r in jirose or iu 
verse : or, for that matt(*r, '^^lIo d(‘>t*rved to do so , tor m such 
a case winning is dt‘«ervjng. \\as no ])oet like IXinte, 

the evening star of tlu' IMiddh* Ages, or like Sfiakt'speare, the 
sun of the Renaissance ; and tlu'ie %\as no (Joethe. Nor was 
there any tliiiiker, at oiiee i^xjilosivt* and et^^-^lruetlve, on the 
scale of Spinoza or of Kant And no Rritisli writer of the time 
deeply affected the thought or the art (d Euritpc', at any rate 
in the West , though Will, S[)encer, J>jc'k(*ns, and oth(*rs were 
eagerly assimilated in Russia, and though, like (^arlyle, they 
were a good deal translated and studied nearcT home. But not 
even CVirlyle gained anylijing like tJie wider fame <if Flugo, ol 
Ibsen, or of Tolstoy. Nor dul any invi iitor sow his seed broad- 
cast as Seott or Byron had done in th(' jireceding age. Stenie 
and Richardson, in faet, left a d(*e]iei imprint in France than 
all the Victorian novi'jists. Then* is iiollung m tlie nineteenth 
century hk(‘ those lollowings of 77/r Sjnclnior^ of llohiyisov 
Crusot, or of The A\Jiieh are found in France or CJer- 

iiuiny during the eighteenth Alany ot our most cherished 
authors like Bro'v^iiing and tJeorge AIer(*dith wt*n* only known 
abroad to students and tlie curious. The public, then, of the 
Victorian writers was chiefly thi* English-speaking world. It 
is tnio that this is considerable. 

But if England did not give much to other literatures, she 

8G4 
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drew a great deal of sustenance from them. Tlie imports 
decidedly exceeded the expoits ; and to descril>e the imports 
would need another book, on quite a different plan from this. 
Many cliapters of such a work would be occupied witli the 
in'fluence of Gennany upon English jihilosophy, scholarship, 
exegesis, theology, poetry, and fiction Rut that influence, in 
spite of and ot the translations and studies of Goidlie 

or Heine, figures much more in " ajiplied ’ than it does in jairt' 
literature. And, on the whole, the same is true of the mfluenct* 
of France, wliicli is cliieify seen, on llie jihilosojdue side, in the 
Iiteratuic (d‘ t-omtism , Carlyle's Fnnvh Rpvolufion and 
Swinburne’s demotion i() the nunantic ])oets being somewhat 
isolated [)]i(‘nomena The Freiu h iniliKaa-e is slnnigest of all 
in tli(‘ field of criticism, as the ehajiters (ui Mattla^w Arnold and 
on Walter Pater ouglit 1.o liavc shown Aial Italy, as ever, 
inspired the English mind in a twolold way , tirst through tlie 
increas(»d study of hei lJteIMt 1 lr(^ and especjall\' of Dante , 
and secondly througli tin* symjiathy bc^gottiai liy her sueei‘ssh3l 
struggle for fieedom. But for that great event we should 
not have had work hke Sungfi Btjore or Vittonn, The* 

traces left by JMazzmi, and also })y Tjeojuirdi. m England have 
still to be propi‘il> e\i)lored. 

Another long chapter ot (mii imaginary volume would be 
conecnied with the* study ni the auticpu* during tins period by 
the thinkers, tlu^ scholars, and the jioets. And (rreck would 
count for more tlian Latin, winch still would lount for mu(*.h. 
We eanuot. reckon tlie brain-wav(‘s sel in motum by a book like 
Jowett's Plato. Five of the major poets, T<*imyson, Bro\viimg, 
Matthew Arnold, William Morns, and Swinlninie, manipulated 
Greek stories, each m Ins own wMy The critics, too, were 
ci>n>tantly looking to (Jreek tlaory, jireeiqit, and jiraitice. 
Again, the mediaeval revival, w'li'ch was so greatly inspirited 
after J850, is another long story. Many of these topics have 
been toiiclu'd ujkhi in the jmveihng }>ages ; enough, at all 
(‘Vents, to show' tliat our litiu’ature, in tins asjM*ct, was not 
insular, but mon* and moi(‘ moulded liy tli(‘ ' ))(‘st that lias 
been said and thought in the w\>rld.' But tlie unborn dis- 
sertations m this fiehl arc too many to specify. 

II 

But w'hat wus made of all tins inspiration 't That is the 
question ; for judgement, m sueJi cases, goes only by results. 
The simplestggeneral aiibW'er is given by a comparison with 
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other great periods of English literature. Some remarks made 
in the first chapter may now be amplified in the light of our 
review. The stamgth of our Renaissance literature lay in 
force and depth of passk)/?— z/U'Judin^^ intellectual jza.ssion , 
in superabiindaiiee ot life , in sjilcndour and c*uriosii.\ of forih , 
and in the pros(‘nc(‘ of Siiake^peare, wJio was sufheienf, all by 
himself, to give poetry more weight in the baJanee tlian jiro.se. 
The titreiiMth of our 'eighteeiifli -century literatuiv Jay in it^ 
sanity and ratioiial composure, in ifs Kunwled^e and acceptance 
of the world of mc ri, aiul in it< ccoiioiny of form , the balance* 
was now «>n lla* side* oi jinw* The slnuigth of our romant-jc 
literature lay m its rejm<liation ot tlic world ol man, in its 
straining after the infinite, in it*^ (|u<*sf for l>eauty, and in iK 
mastery of imaginative and niventivi* forms -- jioelry, fietion, 
fantasy, and eonfession. These it jireferred to methodie or 
pliilosophie form , so that <»nee more jioetry (Hitweighed jirose, 
even if we roekon in the })ros(‘ that did the work of poetry. 
Where, then, does the strength lie, broadly speaking, of tlie 
hterature produced iiom 1830 to 1880 ^ It has one eoiispicaunis 
quality, at any rate , th(* ((uality ot nobleness. 

In watcliiiig tin* course ot philoso})hiea] and llu^ologieal 
writing, we have seen a great ferment- ot thoiiglit, whieJi 
involved both tlie rejection and tlio vehonumt rcassertion of 
accepted doctrine : and, aeconlingly, many endeavours both to 
found and to overthrow a new kind of natural religum, based 
simply on the data of this world, and ol the life we know'. In 
watching verse and tiet-KUi, ^ye havi* seen the prevalence, in 
many forms, of an iiitens(dy (‘tha al, exalted, and didactic 
temper. But crossing this — <‘s])ceiany alter I8r>0, and in the 
field of poetry — then' w'as a dilT(‘rent strain, a diff(‘roii1 temper, 
and this w'as the passion for jiure b(‘uuty Well, in all these 
great departments of letters, the eummon feature, the broadest 
leature, w'as nobleness. Jt is just as strong in the jioets wdio 
raise altars to beauty as it is in the' jiliilosophers, the divines, 
the moralists, and the novelists, and in the jioets wdio are, like 
Browming, primarily ecuiet'rned w ith life and conduct. 

This, no doubt, has been said oftim I'liough before. The 
w’ord nohlchfsa has become almost a cant expression in reference 
to the Victorian age. How tn'ipu'ntly, and w'itli wdiat ambigui- 
ties, it w'as used by Ruskin has bt*eii remarked already. But 
since his time the accent has changed. Sometimes the w'ortl 
13 repeated b}' the regretful praisr*r of Hr* past, wlio sighs as 
be seems to w'atch the last rays, and the lordly pillar, of that 
lighthouse-landmark receding in the mist ; sometimes with 
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respectful, interefeted curiosity, as when we speak of something 
long ago, like the fire and flame of the Elizalx^thans ; and 
sometimes, on meaner lips, m the tones of djsmissal, ils though 
we lived in hotter times, now that force-worship is cleared of the 
<»kt liyiMuTJ.sies and art is sc‘en to have no conceni with (dines. 
Bui this h\>t attitude of nimd ls aln^ady, 1 think, itsi^H a matt*T 
ol hist«>ry , and I must return to it jnesently in glancing at the 
slate of taste about tlu’ yt^ar isst). Wo are now far enough off 
to say, uTtJioiit any heeling (‘.Ye(‘])t admiration, that nobleness 
really is tla^ great and leading ijuality of English IitcTature 
between 1S30 and 18S0. Now, no one woiilil say that about 
any other jieriod in our history , nay, no one would say it i'\<*n 
about tlH‘ age oi iMilton, iioweviu* miudi Milton hiniselt may 
weiglit tlu‘ scale It is a nobleness, no doubt, a. littli* eoiiseioii'^ 
and militant , the teinjKM* is that ol th(‘ eluimpion up m aims ; 
but what of that ^ It may be said tiiat all high literature in 
some sense is ‘ noble ' , and tliat is true also , lait then not all 
high hteratur(‘ of it lias the special accent that is heard eveiy- 
where in <\u*Uh* and Kuskm — tliat is lieard in 

No, l'‘t Jill* tasti* till v\ln»f»‘ of it, fan lJk^ my 
Thr* ln'iof-. i)f r»l(t ; 

or ill 

U} rivrr and liiilUJool nli 

Tin n‘ .tio who lest iml . . . , 

or in 

Xot iiriluMMimiiiijj jtn II thal -^liove with (Jod-^, 

OI III 

Slill imiMiiir lilt* 11114 niii}U(‘ral)h* 1 i4»)m 


Tins IS th(* temper that {irodiiees tin* ‘ gr.ind st\l(\’ that miich- 
diseussed aeliit \(‘ni(*nt , we may not sa\ that no other t(‘mper 
IS able to pi-odiiee it , but we C/in trul\ sa\ that in the nine- 
teenth (‘(uituryit IS prodiued oving to a pervading nobility of 
spirit, more abundant 1\ . 


Ill 

But now to turn to a (piestiou of jiure ait. I s.iid jii the 
first chapt(*r that the? jieriod wa^ signalised by ‘ a swift and 
s))l(*ndid development of the art of prose ’ , ami this statement, 
if it needled proving, may perliaps be tak(*n now as proved. 
What, tlieii, are the broad (listjuguishing features of Victorian 
prose They are, above all, rapidity and amplitude ot move- 
ment. When we oj»en a. page ot Ruskin, ol Dickens, or of 
Huxley, one of the first things we exclaim is — (a inarch^ I The 
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fitivam sweeps on, ^ ovev deep and over shallow, with a lai^e 
harmonious noise. The liistory of English prose rhythm has 
already been written for our instruction ; the history of English 
prose art, as a whole, has still to be written. And its historian, 
when he comes to speak of our Aictt>rjan prose, "vrill, I thifik, 
speak first of its rapidity and amplitude of movement Our 
RenaissaiK'e jirost* certainly has those qualities too ; but then 
our Victorian ]>ros(‘, ihoupb it may not l)e, summit for summit 
an ali^’olutely .urvater pertormanct', still has this advantage, 
that it IS nnu h more forwtd than our E(‘naissane(‘ prose 
And it IS more formed, l)ecaus(‘ tlie classical age, with all irs 
jinceless k*ssons in tlie art of form — ler^sons in economy, pre- 
cision, reasonalileness, and ease — had cork* between. Th(* 
nineteenth century ma\ nr»t have greater writers to show than 
Bacon or Sir Tliomas Browiu^ ; but it has more great writers to 
sliow, and much more good wrltlnL^ in tJie department of 
prose. It. als(» has more to show, and more great jirose to show, 
than (‘ven the eigJitt‘enth eentuiy, to A\liieh it owes so nnieh. 
It has more, B'eause it has not (uily much ex(‘(dlent ])i*o.se of the 
purer eighteenth -century stamji like Maiaulay’s or Thackeray's , 
but because its pr<».-e is alst) ftniched liy the pure imaginatifui, 
and by the poetic sjijrit, at so many more points than is even 
that of the age^ of Burke : nor < an the appeal of its jirose even 
to the pure intellect be said to bo infenoi . 

IV 

By the nineteenth century, or tin Victorian age, J hert* mean 
the fifty years discussed in the proent chronicle. For the year 
1880, or thereabouts, is a genuine date in our hterature ; al- 
though, as the preceding chapters have sliown, it must not be 
taken too rigidlj", and although it i-^ a much more definite date 
in some departnicnts than m othei?>. ilost of tJie ehu^f writers 
who disappear in tlie Eiglilies had gone on working till near the 
end, with the exec])tioii of (.^‘ir]\le, who departed, after a long 
silence, in 1881. In tlie same year Lord iWeonsfield, George 
Eliot, and Stanley also died , and in 1882 Darwin, Dante 
Rossetti, Trollope, and James Thomson. In 1888-9 Matthew 
Arnold, Browning, and Sir Henry Maine followed. Tennyson, 
Riiskin, Newman, Swinlninie went on writing, some more and 
some less, but all without loss of vivacity and skill. Yet 
they are still elaborating old themes. Crossing the Ear, Fors 
Clavlgera, and Westminster Abhey, are all in the nature of an 
allerglow. Two of the veterans, William Morris and George 
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Meredith, show surprising freshness of invention even during 
the Eighties and Nineties ; but their dreams and thoughts are 
naturally not those of the new generation. I will not name 
some other labourem in the vineyard who are happily still 
acUive ; some of them began to write in the Seventies, or yet 
earlier, and all of them carry on the great traditicni ; and +hey 
have lived to see the end of the age which succeeded tliat 
of their o\ni ujibringing. All tins oveihipjiiiig obseuix^s the 
ciiaiiges which e.iine over the s(‘ene and sjiirit of letters during 
the last two decades of the century, and two of 1110011 oiiglit 
here to be indicated. One of them eoneenis the spirit f)f letUus 
generally , the second is conceiiKHl wdh the art of }>rosc in 
particular. 

The (‘hangc in spirit may be dt'seribed, without prejudice, 
and using the term in a laigt^ sense, as the decay of hberalism. 
No more classics of the mw faith like Mill (h) Lihf rtf/, or like 
Jkfon Sftnru^v > Survivors like Sir Lcslit* Stcplien carry 
on this warfare , but th<‘ best of the n(‘W writers do not lake it 
uj). Wirious reactions gallier striaigth , tlu* reaction towards 
a /fnon philosophy, the reaction towards mysticism. The 
stoical intcllca tualL>m of tin* fonm'r age is at a (lirsc.onnt-. And 
th(‘sc reactions, wliicli ar<» at their lieight at the present moment 
(liJ 2 ()), have b(‘cn at work ever since IHSO. Tlu'y ari‘, oi cuurs«‘, 
rooted 111 t(‘nfl(*ncies <»f an <*arhcT time, some of winch 1 have 
tried to note Jn mj own belief, W'hj(*h it would be out of 
{)Lic(‘ to argue luav, the <*J]angt* means simply tins : that riaison, 
and science, and tlu* enthusiasm of humanity, wJiicJi sjK»kc out 
so bravely m the third ijuarter of llie Inst <*cti1ui\, left many 
facts ni human natinc, i-motional and s})iiitual, out oi their 
reckoning, and made too ha,>ty a syiillu'sis , tliat tliese tacts, 
as alw'ays hajipens, ieveiig(»d themselves ujion the tlunries 
which ov’erlooked them ; that reason, in consequence, became 
awdnle discredited ; that the next task of reason is to catch up 
with the facts that she had ignored, and to reassert her natural 
supix'mary ; and that to do thi-^ service for reason is the busi- 
ness of that coming age which most of us will not live to see. 
And I believe that tlie^X'' has ahvays been this kind of rhythm 
in the history of thought ; reason overtaking the facts, and 
then being lelt belund and defeated, and then recovering, and 
so on indefinitely ; and that the tnie and only sure hope for 
humanity hes m reason's permanent, insuppressible power of 
self-recovery. 

How'ever, I wish to deal hero in things that are on record and 
not in prophecies or confessions of faith. It is needless to 
YOL. n. 2 a 
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tread on diaputcci gn)uiid ; ciioiigh that towards ths end of the 
century there can be watched the decay, not only of liberalism, 
but of the great fighting, imaginative prose and verse of tJie 
period, of whatever ca^t of opinion. Newman goes, as well^as 
Mill ; Brooming goes, though Swinburne survives much longer ; 
and Ruskiii goes. No writers, of any filing like the same order 
of j>ower, take tJic^ir places ; and the new writers who appear 
and flourisli, souk* oi them eminent and remarkable writers, 
are of aimilier temper. Is it an illusion, too, that the ancient 
nol)leness di'clnies It is to be feared not. Look, for one 
thing, hoAV (’arlyle's old Joree -worship, founded as it is in Ins 
belief in providenee, and tliere]»y to some extent kept straight, 
is transformed, partly under the iniluein e of Cerman theory and 
])raei]ce, into a sheer belief in sueees.^ and in tlie event. Look 
how the fratc'rnal and cosinopohtan ideal, and tlu* ‘enthusiasm 
of humanity,' which appealed to s(» many of the best spirits, 
gave way to tin* newer — which we may now call the older — 
kind of imperialism, which bred its c»vn st.iti'snieii and its own 
trumpeters. Look, again how the old g<*niahtv or hopefulness, 
which we have seen in th(* grt‘at novelists, gav(‘ way, in the 
strongest novtdist^ of th(‘ new age, to a p(*ssimistie or ironical 
spirit, ‘ iiobh^ ' enough indecsl in its own iaslnon, but an impOvSsihle 
thing for the world to live* uiion. These changes are part of the 
history of the English mind , tliey Jiad to eomc, and they may or 
may not be well in then>t‘lve^ , bnt it would be a bold thing to 
say that they Avere well for literature. MoreoA^er, there Avas not 
nearly so mucli good writing ot all kind.'^ from 1880 to 1900 as 
there had been from 1800 to 1880 TIk* aA^erage eomptdeneo of 
argumentative pens in(*reased, )»ut that is not enough. The 
better journalism multiplied exec'cclingly, but that is not enough. 
Then* AA'as some A^ery deliealt* poetry a\ ntteii, and also some very 
A'ociferous poetry, but that is not enough. No, those last 
tAV’enty years mark an tdib in English literature, an t'bb aa'IucIi 
begins to be felt aliout 1 SSO, in sjnte of the surAnA^al of several 
great men. I am s})(*aking noAV not of ideas and opinions, but 
of the history ot the fine art o^ AATiting ; and am trjdiig to 
justify the choice oi the decadi! of the Eighties as the latter 
limit for this cliroiuele. 


The second and much narrower change, AA'hieh also seems to 
bear out that choice, is to be seen in the art of prose. For 
prose begins, in the Eighties, to lose just that amplitude and 
rapidity of movement AAdiicli had distinguished it before. There 
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are clear signs of this loss in Pater, whose influence was itself 
a cause of the loss. The example of Flaubert, whom ha made 
more familiar, counted for something too. The new writers 
incline to concentrate on minute felicities of form, and to 
tossellate their style like a mosaii*,, or to carve it hke ivory. The 
Jesuit, in story-tellers so different as Henry James and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is often delightful and wonderful ; but the 
large free movement is gone ; and it is gone, too, in some of the 
new critics of their time, who follow Pater rather than Matthew 
Arnold. The phrase : they are not happy till they have got 
the phrase ! Tliey save it up, and burnish it, and inlay it, 
till you cannot t-ee the page for the phrase, and you have to 
read slowly, because these writers go slowly. But tlien Ru&kin, 
who goes fast, and whom you c‘an read fast, is also a master ot 
phrase. AVitli all liis faults, he is as generous, and sometimes 
as wasteful, as the nature that he describes. He abounds, and 
abounds easily, in perfect phrases ; tliey bum upon his page 
like the endless blossoms of an Eastern torch-treo. Nice 
finish, and thrift, and ])ainfully exqui-^ite jilacing of syllables, 
though they are all good and pleasureable things, do not make 
up for the absence of this <piahty. There must ot course come, 
and in fact there has already come, a revulsion towards a 
larger manner of prose discourse. 
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paitieulai^ ’ Foi mu li lisU see T Stott, .‘58, and fiuxton Forinnii, 

fluoU of ir. M 

p 33, note 2 prose tales U'o/k , \oi i. , also m T//t r.aily Jlomaneeii vf 
ir V Hi Pto^* tnfd IV/of, uitrod b\ A. No^eh 0 Everyman’s Tjibi.uy ) 
[1907], ami 111 and Po^tui \Ji<oO-J'^7u> Inf IT A/, ()\iord, 1913, whudi 

abo included tin \ol of b^fis, JitFoyi, ami some otlu i piece' 

p 3 j Scenes from tne Fall oi Troy Foi plan ami exit. u’t*', set* i Mj(j 
173, and tor the wliole, \ol xa. 

p 30 Apollonius Rhodius Soc H Svbil Keinnele, ‘ Tlic ( ’las^'icai Suiiices 
of ./a son,’ in Priniihui (E-^saya b\ .-tudents ot ihc (^niversitv ot Liveipool,', 
1912. 

p 38 subjects in ‘Earthly Paradise ’ For '.mi ices ^ee .1 lOegd, y>ii* y//r//rn 
run . . The Kotfhltf PanoUs*^ Erlangen, I'sbO < Erlaiiger Beitiage 7ur erg 
I'hilologif, Heft i\ ' See too i 2Of-0, lor mention of otlici talc'^, unprb- 

lidied or untinislied The plan <d the (Velc was modiiicd a gonri deal , ih ^ \ 
190-0 

p 39. alliterative line See Sanit’'burY, Hist Emj /'/c.sn./y, ui 328 9, for 
an unfavourable Mew of its ‘ tumbling '• ramble ’ 

p 40, note 1 Bolli and Gudrun In Gtsh Sur^xon^ n Ihamo^ etc, by 
Beatrice Helen Barniby ipief by F Voik Powell , 190t), pp J28-9 In Sujurd 
metre, but only 22 lines When will this aiitlmib drain.di'ation of (iisZa Eaga. 
Ill the title-poem of her book, cease to be smothered under the rubble-heap of 
contemporary verse ^ 

p 40, note 2 the original See e.q the dilutions of La.idatht Saga, ch. 
xxxiiJ (swimming), ch xlv iKiartanami Hrefna' , and ch xlix (slaying of 
Kiartuii) and the poet’s omissions in ch. x\xix ^Olafs bodingsj, and in ch, xiix 
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(the superb dialogue of Bolli and Gudrun). There is a translation of this saga 
by Muriel A. C. Press, 1906. 

p 41, note 1. Journals In Iceland. In Works, vol. viil The sentences 
quoted are on pp. 126-7. 

p. 41, note 2. passages See Life, i 263-4, ‘Lo here an ancient chronidie,’ 
on the nameless sa«:anmn, the ‘tale-teller of vanished men\‘ poetry being to 
Morris, well says Mr. Mackail, ‘a help in the darkness until a new day should 
come, not fur one person or another, but for all the world,^ Also the prose 
extract in Litt\ i 333 1, ‘It may be tlmt the world shall worsen,' etc 

]). 44 Goethe and Saxo. MVi-^cfu'n ^^chilhi mid (Jvithe, ed 

1850, 1. 316. 

]) 45 dates (of Foeina by the Way) , see H'otU, vol. i\ pp xwiv-xxwii 

p JO. mass of production / 1878-90^. See T Scott, hi , pp 3f'-60,‘coTi- 
tnbutionii to ^periodicals,' and H 11 Forman hotJ a of W M., by whom the 
wntinus in Jiidirp and The Covi nmnu'f al an* det.iiled. 

p. 55. Swlnhurne Bibliouraphie^ by J C Tliomsnn, 1905, and by T. J 
Wise lof ‘scarce w'nrks and uneullucted wtiLiiiit' ' , 1897, see also C K 
Vauirlian, in No 29, Pbig Assuoiation j)aini)hlets, and C. E L., vol xiii , eh v 
Stainlard Lift by K GtJSsc, 1917 (see loo Ins excellent art in Jj. S 1 ) , SuppI 
11, 1912) , s>u]ipleiiieiited by Mis Dnney Ltatli, The Uoyhvod vf A S , 1917 , 
and by the o/ J C S,, ed T Hake ami A ( Wii>toii-Ivickett, 191H 
There aj*o mmJ jierhuual de‘<oni»lions l»y Lady Liinie-Juiies in MtiHormlfs oj E 
Em n^-JoneSy 1904. The definitive eii of the Eotins is the injel’s own, 6 \oK, 
1904, w'lth a notable preface , and so witli Ins T^autdits, 5 vols , 19i)5 6 These 
do not include The Duke of Unndia, IJKiH ; and there is a lol of roithimixtu^ 
Poems, ed. E. Gosse ami T J Wise, 1917, the be.st things in whidi aie llie un- 
earthed Northumbrian ballails Theie is thus far no eolleeled etl of tin* pio^jc 
works, but most of them are accessible There i*' apparently no repuiit of the 
Notes on Pucms and litrieas, IHfifJ For some eriLicisiiis see d. W Mackail, 
S.y a Lecture, 1999, and volumes by G K. Woodbi-rry, N V, 1905, E. 
Thomas, 1912, d. Hrinkwater, 1913, and T E Welb^, 1914, also an ait by 
0. Elton in Modti'n Efudiei^, 1907. J ciiiiimt recount my debts to Mr Gosse’s 
biography . and have algo had the advaiiiaiie of a punted catalogue of ilie works 
of Swinburne included in Ins piivate library. 

p. 56, note 1 Landor Se** W B. l)ra\ioii llemleison, Ewudnn n- and 
Ijandor, 1918. unable thesis designed to show \tuter aha) that Swinburne’s 
devotion to Landor affected Ins genius f.ir more than lias b(‘en supposed Some 
of the wrriter’3 points are forced ; the links on the theological .side between the 
two poets arc shadowy , nor i , it .safe to read into the figuiatne .s]ieech of the 
Pretude to the Sonrfs btfme Sunrise a referem e to Landni But Mr Henderson 
rightly makes much of ThalassiU't, and I acc**pt Ins view’ w’ltli «me reserve The 
poet, on e.sca}ung from the Bassands. reniw's his loftier .song, and he is then 
blessed by Apollo his father , but not hy Ins foster-father, the patriarchal 
Landor The iiiomorj' and influence of Landor cannot be '^hown to have 
liberated Sw’inburrie from his amorous nihilism. Thai was done l)y Italy, ami 
Maz/iui, and France. .See a review (of which 1 do nut kmnv the juthoi*; of 
this thesis in Tiiius Lit SuppL, May 2, 191.s, and quotation there from letter 
to Lord Houghton helping to clinch the identity of the ‘foster-father' with 
Lan«lor. 
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p. 56, note 2. colle^an. On this hee Gosse, Life^ p. 21, etc. 
p. 57. Poems and Ballads (first series). See W. D. B. Henderson, op. ci/., 
for evidence and conjectures as to dates of composition. Seven pieces, includ- 
ing Fauihnf^y came out in the Spectator m 1862 ^see Wise, Bibliography, 
eto») ; but the attempt to date further on the strength of mteriiiil cross- 
correspondences of phrase and feelini: is unsafe , and theattcnipt to estaidish 
u sequence of dates by a supi) 0 '>ed sequence of feelings assumes that the poet 
never tliictuated to and fro in his moods On the difliculties see (h-sse, 
pp. 144-6. Mr. Ilenflerson’s Appendices vjr.-x point out, however, iimny 
parallels of interest, sometimes too clor'e to be actuleiital, with Matthew Arnold 
{EmpediK'L s), Meredith’s Modnu Lon^ liaudidaire, and lluLlo. 

p, 5y, note 1. Pilgrimage of Pleasure Written in ls(i4, and lU'-eited in 1% 
Children of tht Chaptl, by Mr^. iiisney L«utli, tin* ]M»et’s cousin , a worh lint 
]>ubliBlied in 1SU4, and again in 1910 with a piefaee mahiiig itlain for the tir.sl 
time Swiiiburiie’d part in it. He also oversaw and ie\ised tlie pleasant httle 
prose tale Jt^elf. 

p. 59, note 2 folk-ballad Mr Gossh’h pii^faie to the J*odhuniou, I'onns 
contains useful lore about tliese imeaithed ballade, and tlie leiiiaiks m my text 
I including <piotation from Morns; are finintletl thereon The ‘suimise^ that 
Mniris and Kossetn thoiiLdit these* jiiec< s ‘ too lough ami baie for publii atnoi ’ 
Ip i\> IS likely enough Loid iSVah^ arnl tin uniinisbed Bail of Mai's 
ihiu*jht*r allow' the same delibciate roughening 
p. 64 necrological eulogies liickett .iinl Ji ike, LiUttb, p 89. 
p 66. Mazzini See an t‘\ccllent note by Angelo (Ve*»pi on ‘Maz/mi ami 
England ’in the Anglo^Ualian /oeo’ie, July 1918, vol i ^No 3', ]»p 261-.0 
where it is point e»l out that Ma//ain thought of the French Ki‘vidution as Ihi* 
end rafber than the oi)erung of in era . that lie })elieved in tlie universal 
( 'hiirch of lliiiiianity tliat la lus view the utilitarian and enpitalist in 
nn‘rely continutsl the old revoluiionaiy individualism , wdnle tin* liliMral-paeitist 
non-iiiterventionmt scho.d assumed a sense, which does not yet itie\ail ie<.i[»ro- 
c.ilJy, of the Mmitu.il <d)ligitioni bet^\ec*n nation..’ etc Swinbunie m n«>t 
named but it is clear that he was aide to ab'.orb only one sole, though a lofty 
one, of Ins m.ister’n teaching Fm Ma/zini’s l•\l'-lepce in Fiigland, set above all 
the Carhle liter.iture, as w'eJl as the notices in (.Josse’s Ltji of Sioinlnnnt See 
too Lord Morley, lo ndlref ivns^ 1917, i 75 bO 

p 69, note 1. Tyndall Jtickett and Hake, Lt^brs, j» 89 For Swinbuine’a 
words oil iLrtha see (ro-i^e, p 193 

p 69, note 2. a question This ff la tJlen rcjieated eg in Jjifr in hath, 
1891 ; in A lieni,ni 1891 , and in A Ntir Yeat's Eif\ 1891 ion the death 

of Christina Kosseiti' It st*eins to represent <»nly an occasional mood. All 
these poems are of exceptional beauty ; the last-nametl ends thu.s 

Who knows I We know not. Alai , it tlic dead Le Ui , 

Alive, U the dt*ad be ali\e ,ib tlie boul's wolks aie, 

Tlie soul i^liosi biealh wa-. among us a he.u<‘iiwaril nong 
Sing", lo\e., and '■liiiie-, as it bliiins lor us beie a .star 

p 76 Mary Stuart See Got^se, Li fe, pp 123-32. for an admirable account 
of Chastelard , and pp 257-9 foi Prof Hume Brown .s favouinble judgement on 
Sw'inburne’s jneture of Mary ‘In lus selection of events, tbeir sequence, and 
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connexion he appears to have generally followed Froude. . . , But while 
Froude’s narrative makes prominent the bad that he saw in her, Swinburne 
presents her character as a whole, and exhibits her good and evil qualities in 
equal relief/ On Thastelard and Mary Beaton, see A. Lang, Niat. ofMg. Ltt, 

1912, p. 604.. • 

p. 78, note I language See John Onnkwater, Swinhurn^, an 

1913, p 21 ‘Hh i^y in speech sometimes led liim into the aitibtic folly of 
mistaking it for « dinner thing than it w'as , but sometimes it disco verel tor 
him a new source of poetry, one that he alone knew, supplying from it>- own 
nature the impulse that must commonly be ‘ hesto^^ed from without, from the 
poet’s vision.’ Mr. Dnnkwaters first chapttT, on ‘lyric teLhnnpie,' touclies 
with nicely on the soiircv^- ol our v.irying contentment and discontent with 
Swinhurnc’s poetic language 

p. 78, riotf '2 metrical art For mm li .mal vsis .uid appreciation in brief 
cuini»ass see Saintsliury, Jli^t oj A’z/.y /hos.»di/, in 334-r)2 

p leaser poets For this and the next duster see above all t'umh Jhst 
Kng, Lit , xiii 147-224, i c cJi vi })y <1 S.untsbiny on ‘ Les&er lof the 

middle and liiler nineteenth centuiy , also id , bibliography, i)]). 497-.')] 1, by 
G A. r»[rown], which dispenses im fioni overloading the notes on this throng 
of poets Sei* also the* chji])teis on ih** le^'-ci pot in 11 Walker, Victnnan 
Literaturij I91(t, foi a highly suiiuesiive review, at many points fuller, ami 
sonietiines more lenitut, than my o\mi 

p HG. Wade All T Kimv, and <juote l^ liom 11 Buxbm Fonnan’s contiibu- 
tion to Lit An€t'dott>.s (f tin Siudmiih Cenfiin/, 1M15, i 46-164 which gives 
6i) sonnets from various source-., the Conte, ii ion, Ilelma^ and a bi(»gra]»hiekl 
note. The plays I have not seen , from the description, the\ seem to have been 
m the current Elizaljothaii mode The translation from Dante tin Orza rttna) 
was not published. 

p «9. Horne See H Buxton Forman’s memoir- in U A’’. 7; , and in Lit Anec- 
dotes of the JWneteenth <^eiit., i 233-48, where The Jiulhni of Uelout is rejumted, 
along with the poet’s odd marginal comiiu nts, in prose, upon Ins own jxiem, 
A^liich appeaietl tiisl ni Ballade and Romaim ; ^^1846) The i>eafh if JMailont 
IS reprinted in A. 11. Biilleir? Works vl Mailoire, 3 aoIs, 1886, ni 317-63 
Orion, ‘the farlliiiig eiac,’ vas oUeretl to tlie piiblie at that sum, at which three 
editions were actually buuglit up (Buxton F<)rmiiii, / c , ]). 240; 

p. 96. David Gray ;l838-(;i) The Lutjfjn^ and othei But ms, 1HG2 , J*oei 
Walks, etl H Gla-isiord Bell, 1874, Gra\ hardly « Miue in >n:ht of anything 
like a personal style, dying -.ji '^oon, an»l J have nut said moie of him in the 
text , but he had seii.sibihtj and yirnmisc , and ]iih veise on the ri\cr Lugeie is 
an unusually late example of the study ol The Seasons and its dietioii 

p 96. Clough Pocni'i, vd 11. S. Milfoid 1910 Foems and Prosi Jit mains, 
ed Mrs Clough, 2 vol'.., 1869 

p 98. Coventry Patmore The standard biography is Mimoirs and 
Cotrtsp. id' C. P, by Basil Champney*, 2 vols , 1901 , vol. ii contJim.s many 
extracts from papers, and letteis to as well as from Patiiiore. The best 
pfrsdiial anti critical sketch is Fi Gossi ’s P., 1906 On ‘Literary Lives’ 
senes', it inclutles several extracts Irom MS and other versions not m the 
textus reoptns of the poems There beems to be as yet no critical collation of 
Patmore’s texts For slut rt Inbhograph'v see riiampnej s, i. xxv-sxvi , and for 
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some dates of early articles, ^d.y i. 109-10 note. English Metrical Law is 
accessible in Amelia, Tamerton Church Tower, etc., 1878 ; it should be 
re-issued. 

p, 104. Dolben. The Poems of D. M, D., ed. with memoir by Ttobert 
Bridges, 1911 The record by the Laureate, who was l)oll>en’s schoolfellow 
and close friend, contains letters, and i»ive-» a picture, for the rescue of which 
thanks are due, of the young life and .lajii ration of tifty years ago. 

p. 105. Scott and Macaulay. So Ilaw'kcr, in note printed to ^^ong, in 
Cojui'ih liallad^, ed. 2, 1881 {poathumoiis' T have not traced this fact yet in 
the Scott literature. The k^ong ^^aH ]>rinted tirst in a local paper, inul then in 
the Q^nf Mag , 1827 (for details see iK M. B artale^ As to Macaulay, then* 
IS still iL iny.sterv , and Prof H. Firth kinrllv tills me that he has iie\t.r 

‘been able tn get io the lu»ltnni of the Trelawny ballad Macaulay, lli^i , 
ch viii., (j^uotes the Imrdeii-r'ouplet, and alb<» a valiant of its Iasi line, as 
‘(jbligingly comniunu ate<l by ’ Hawker , and accepts it as ancient /‘the miners 
from their ca\eriis re-echoed,’ < tc. > H.iwker, nri hi^ side, implies that th»- 
U'hoh. poem was ‘ juan-ed under the .^ame pti'iirnuui' (of its antupiity) by 
Macaulay. The odd tliinir i" that the burden in the Snng as ]>rinted by 
Hawker is ymt that wlia li lie sdili^ingly ' sent to Macauhi\ : the 20,000 men 
become in the Iti'lnui 3n,(M.)(i boys, ami the ‘2<kutin uuderLTiuinil' d«» md 
figure in iho S<nm at all Hawker is snspi‘c1 thiuugbout , ‘the burden,' saj s 
Mr Filth, ‘may be old, but Llic-re is no jinnd’, and adds that H. ‘produced a 
number of sham aiitupie'i ami seveiiteeuth-i'entury letter^ and documents wliuh 
he mivcsi u[» wulh a lew geiiuim* ones and ]mblis]ii*d in pon«»dic.'il^ ’ . rg the 
‘letter of <me Anthony Paym* (;n tin* <b*alh ol Sir (beiinlJe’ i in Fmtt- 

/Arzn/'f, etc , 1H70, ]» 39' lOckens.it first -aluted tlu' ''••ng a. old in Utai^ehold 
ffonl',, bin boon letrac te(l. 

p JOT Dixon /‘orTH'* '-I'leetion, with meuioii, by K Jindues', J910 
p loo, note I Gordon Hake. Memories of Ktghhi VVa/-,, a somewdiat 

ramlilmg volume, but with interesting keen (iitici'>ms ot iio^itUti’'- poetr\, ami 
many reiminsceuces of liini Po»mN, seh*cte»l b^i Alue Mryin-ll, 1894 
p 10!i, note 2 George Macdonald VneUcnl IWnL^, , 1893 

]» 110 O’Skauglinessy Wiwk't not lejir.niefl , ^idtctuui'* in I'aJgiave, 

(rvhln Treasunf, secund series See t4;nnett\ art in I* N B , al-.o Louise 
(\ MouIlou, a hi^ life and hi' H or/:, 1891 Lu//s of Friitn e are niiii- 

L’lpated in /Ji'*. /«/ < urr/, the werewolf po» m, whub occur'' in An Fyit of 
ll'onii'ii and comes from Mario, 

]» 113, unto I P B Marston i'nfhrfid m , with bi(»griiphu al sketidi by 
Ijouise (’luindlcr Moulion, 1892 

]» 113, note 2 FitzGerald. T. Wright, Life nf E F, 2 voN , 1904, is a 
minute reconl of the poets circle a^ weU,i>of hini'^ell The Leltet a a‘id Lit 
Remain'', ed W Aldis Wiighi, 7 voK , 1902, absorb tlie jirevioua isdlections of 
letter-^ made by the same eilitor See too W F I'jidcaux, Au/i' fur a JJiblw- 
grauluj of E, F, I9o| . and A J»eii-oii, E F, 1905, in 'Kng Mou uf 
Letters.’ Tlie four ed of the Rnhaiydf are gi\en by Aldis Wright, vol vii , 
and are also in a Mioldeii Tieasury ' yi)l. Fur their lelatmnsliip to Omar see 
15. Herun-Allen’a Fai'^imd* ut tht [Ouseley] ME lo fht Budhinu, 1898, witli all 
apparatus, and still mori' his F. s Riihidujat, etc , 1899 See too 7'he liubdUifdt, 
etc., 1900, commentary by H M. batson, iiitrod by K Hein -on Ross. Otlier 
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translations from Omar by J. Payne, 1898 (Vilbm Soc.), in the orifjinal 
measures , by E. H. Whintield, 1882, commended by scholars ; and liy J. M 
McCarthy, 1891. N. H Dole’s Riihdtydi of 0 K , etc , 2 vols., Eoston, 1896, 
arranges English, French and German versions beside*? FitzGerald's, with much 
commentary • 

p. 115. The Broad Stone of Honour ; or Rules for the Gentlemen of England. 
The first ed , 1823, was expanded into four section-?, often reprinted The woik 
IS a moral and religious di>cuiirse, written by a feiveiit Catholic, arni based on 
a liurton-hke fulness of qiintation and allusion, clasbical as well as iiiedueval. 
Th(* spirit IS giiiiMous, and thero is ident}' of leal cluxaliy in Digby. Eul hb' 
book, in its lat«*r shaj»es, i-. -lO iiiimev**ed in nutlcr a•^ to be scarcely a book. 
There is a Mevioir of Digby, by lieriiaid Holland, IPI'J, which I have not been 
able to see, il has been levieweil bx (». (’ Moon Sinilh iii 'STttd Lung litv 
fur Oct 1919, the biblio;:raphv of Dmlij’s chief ’«< “▼■L ik'Hii: there dealt with on 
p. 432 n 

p. 118, lUite 1. authority Fioin Heron-Alien, Rnha etc, 1899, p. xii. 
The Persian text and btenil translation i*^ L'lveii of ever} rnUn on winch Fitz- 
Gerald may have dra’Wii. 

p 118, note 2 versions compared, t^ee the loI hit ions b} Aldis W right, 
Lettejs and Lit. iiVmuias, \ol \ii 

p 119. diverse creeds John Pav ne, in hi*' \ ilhm Society tiaii^lalion, 1898, 
falls foul of Fit/<Terald foi f^d^lf}lIlU (hnar b\ his seleetion and iiiain])ulation of 
the oiigiuals , needlessly, for FilzGiTahl nevei alleeted to jIo anythinu but pick 
and choose an<l *mash ditleient vtrM*s t<igethei Mi Pa} ne, however, seems 
to prove that many ]iooms as.*<iiine<l to Ginar are tinged with mystie.il Hindu 
pantheism , a feature that only csmie^ out, jierhips, in Fit/Gorald's familiar ‘no 
111 01 e of MJ£ and thke ' ’ 

p 12t) James Thomson Tin* L/f, bv H S Salt, 18S<), i-ontain') many 
letters , and there i** a memoir, .sujipIementinLi Salt’s, by Eertraiii l>o})ell, in his 
ed of the Fnefu'al Works^ 2 vols , 189:», whei'in the dates of comjx tuition aie 
given for most of the jHiein^. See nKo 1 homson’s jb’iof/nip/i un/ and Critiml 
ed E J)»»l)ell, I8 ;hJ; wdiich include papers on Saiiit-Amunt, Hi’‘gg, 
John Wilson, and (jarth Wilkinhoii the Sweih*rd*oroian, liesides Rlakf , Shelley, 
and Browning See, too, Pnenifi, Hsssaij^^ and Fragriinits., by .Tallies Thomson 
(‘ E A’’.’), (d. J M Eobertsnn, 1892 Thom-Jon published as 'E V,’ i.^. 
‘Bysshe [after Shelh^yJ Vanolis [Novulis, a favounto aiithoi, tiansj»osed] ’ 
p 121 Meredith. See Letirts of Af., <*djtetl )*y his .sim, 2 xob , 1912, 
11 414, 423, 437, lor Ins judgemi*iits (»n Thom-on 

p. 125 Roden Noel S(*e S^detfid Foe/n.>^ eel P»*n*} Addleshaw'’ j'with avni- 
pathetic essay and meninii ), 18:»7. 

p. 127. Buchanan Tin* fulle-t and most generous judgement on Euchanan 
that I know IS m H. Walkei s Vutmitui Lit, 19P>, pp. 575-585, though I 
cannot bring iii}Belf to go p<» far m praise 

p 129 Earl of Lytton. No eolleeted ed ; but Seheted FneinSj with Preface 
b} his daughter Lady Betty Balfour, 1894 In thi.s are not repicsented Tfie 
n rndeier, 1859, or LnnJe, which hail bi en reprinteil ; nor yet the posthuiiiuiis 
Murah, 1892, nor Kintf 7*uppij But thi*ie an* extiacts from ) (HyttmatHiUy 
1855; Fables in Sitnffj 1874, (dnuiCtnJ, and Serhblt Pesme, or KatwnaJ 
of Serxna, 1867 These are not translated from original text^. but in part 
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from paraphrase? in French prose, and are free in handlini^ The ori spinal 
introduction, pp ix, xyin, is careless and anihiffuoiis in explaininj; these facts , 
Lyttoii’rt elucidation can bo found in tlie lepriiit of i<e}hi^kt ZVMne that occurs in 
his long work Orval, or the. Ftml of Time., etc., 1869, pp 361-3 , and bee the 
rtmarks of Lady Betty Balfoiu in Seheted Porm^, ])ji xii-\iii. But failing 
acqu.imtaiice with the Serbian oriLunal-s, it is still ob^cuIe liow mi, eh Lytton 
may have added. In Jiiiy case, the liltl«* vol contains s«'nie of his best and 
most spirited thing", such as .1 Cwijwfal J>ispnft, h\itiyna and Mehnini, and 
litdo-:anovifeh, the Knave) tlie lunge*'! ]iueiii is Tht Untth of Kos-onn. A })eiu‘- 
trating review liy Goiriii* iMeredith of i^hionichii and ('hii)avtei$, arid of l.yttun’s 
talent generally, in the /'m /a #(/////// fur June 1S68, is reprinted in Meredith’'. 
Woths (‘ ed de luxe", vul xxmv , 1910. 

p 131. Lord de Taniey Tilef^dh^^^Z Poems '19n3) do not include >i-'i) 
The, i^oUhtr of Foitunc Then* is a inennni by Sii M K ( hant-l)’ifl in TJo 
Flora of Chtshnt .'IH9I*', cimtaiuing some of land de Tablev’s letters , and a 
sketch by K (Jusse, rV/Lcn/ /vd-ATuf.*, 1896 1 lieu* aie ■sume admirable ])age» 

on thw poet in II Walker, i'lcionan Liteiatmt., p}> .061-5 

]> 137 W. Johnson Cory Fitiud- Jiom Klltts and dtmmaf^f ed F \\ 
(k)inish, 1897 The ed of /(o/k’u, with introductnni by A (' Bensson, n d , 
lejtroduces that ol 18'U, , elding noiik* ot ilie lejectnl poems «)f 185S and l‘“77 
<.Jory also wrote ‘On tlie ediicatnm ol the i< .i-iuiiiim lai ully m L^-iai/s on a 
Lihiial Fdnrotnni, ed F ^\ . I'airai, 1867. hoi luon on him see K tlosse, 
i^titical Ktt Kaif>y 18‘9l, ])]». 39'^ IH 

p 14ii Irish Poets 1 diPa'w laig*h on llu* \aluable Tiui^^tnij itj hiJi 
Putiiy in the Enyhf'h Tonijne^ ed. Stnpfuid A. Brooke and T. W' RoJleston, 
ed. 1905 ; als<» on .1 llaoh oj hi.di J'use, Seln'tul tiam Modi in Wtiin's^ 

B Veats, 1895, Avhiih iiulndes most of the really eond things ^riie 'uork.'i ol 
many of the vvnteis have never been lolleeled, but the\ ar* lepie^enled in The 
Sjnnt of thi Saiion and The A7 /e Spnit of flo yafunt l''or Uavih 1 have 
used tlie Kiitional and Jliitorictd Intlltoh^ etc, Jhilijin, n d , ami ."sir C G 
Bulfv’s exeellerit Thomas J favi^., IhMH , lor ^Mariiran, (hi* Pnem\ 1903 •« enieiiaiy 
e<lition ', e«l B tf O’bonogliue, and the Fur* irntimj , 19o4, edited by the 
same ; uIm) his Lite oJ Mavijtin. Ol Sii S Ki'iL'u-on^ /.u//" oj the l\\"^teni ftad, 
often repiinted, I have used the ed ot 1888 

]) 146 Allingham. i^ee IT I A Lhaiy, ed. Mrs Allmghaui and J) 
lluilfonl, l9t»7, and the intnHlueiion b\ llirkbeck Hill to the Littirs vj J>. O'. 
JiosSfHi to Jr. .4,1897. Then* is a good cntieal note b\ Lionel Johnson 
(whciiCG my qu'itatmn about 77ir Wnnhiuf Fanlc* oj Etui \ in Tuu'nnif of lush 
Foehij, 1905, ]»p 364-7 There i". a s(dection tiom the poems, e«I by Mis 
Allingham, in the Moildeii Treasury’ seiies. Tlie ‘I’airwuus Walker paper.s 
and other e^^!^\"' aie collected in the posthumous ra/T«/ojf in Fure^ .i vols , 
1893 

j) 147 Aubrey de Vere Foet Work'^., 1884 

]) 148. Barnes Filed Form 'i., od Thomas I laid y, 19os 

p 150, notes 1 and li Waugh and Laycock. 'Waugh’s ITuz/.s, 11 volfl , 
1881-9 (with jucturc" (Uldecotti , and stdectioii Iroiii ditto, 8 vols., 1892 3, 
with meinoiT bv (1 MiIium. The late Mr George Milner of Howdoii, a true 
entlmsiabt for loc.il liti'rature and jimary generalh, also edited the t'olheted 
World of Laycock, 1908. I owe to Miss May Yates, M.A , my introduction to 
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this bard, who appear.^; uot tu be named in IJnc//. Bnt.^ or Ctnnh. Hist Eng Ld., 
or Chambers's Cyclop, of Eng. Lvt. 

p. 151. Hahony. See The Wmks of Father I'tonf, ed Charlea Kent, 1881 
p. 155. CalTerley. Cumphte vith luoMriipliip.il sketeh }>y Sir Walter 

Sundall, J905 The slHirt ]»a]K*i‘s i»n metrical tran‘‘lati(iii Ironi Latin, at the eiifl 
of the vol., fire notewmtliy , and (’ahiilev Ini', the while wln-n he remark «« 
(H'orks, I» 5021 that ‘a Gieek lino is, in fact, a siiecos«ion of vowels, separated 
by cnnsfin.inls intrndiiei'd aparinoly, and iindei mu ii Testnetii>n,s that it dows on 
uninteiruptedly troni syllable to s\ liable 

p. 157 London Lyrics. The edition )>y iVustin ])obson, lllf**!, with intrn- 
diietioii ami notes, indicates tlie nature of the twelvi* different edd. published m 
Locker- Lam j »snn s lifetime. Ins nnwh- uf w'oikni.iiishi]» and leyision, .md the tirst 
date ami idace of is-^ne of edch )»oi*ni , and also, p]» l.'id-fJ, his aecoiint, referred 
to in iny text, of tiie qcme , tins w.n nded b* editions from 187b 

onwards, e\eej»t the tiiiai one 

p 161 Tupper I t;ike .-oim ]iartinil irs tmm the .irl in (Mianihers's r^/i7oy/ 
of Fiitj /.if , 111 ilbb;v, i:»I 

p 163 fiction I'oi these chajitei^, xa -\ vs , T would lepe.at my aekiiow- 
lerli^ement-' to W.dkers Vietonan Lifeiafine , and .dso to tlie (\nnh //I't. h'mj 
Ld , vols xii, -XIV , with then l)ibbot;iaphie«. Al o 1 would .idd S.nntsliui\, 
The Enghsh 1913, cliap^ vi -mii. - in M^hjinnelsot JOiii: Liti i dine’ series' 

Moreover, in view of llm aliirmiiiLC feenndil} of muiy of tht* le'—ei wiit‘*is, it i'. 
hardly needful to eopfe^s tli.it 1 haNe not leatl .ill the wmk- ol .ill tin aiitli'T. 
named, no one will e^el do .so, it must b»* eimuMli, th.it 1 h)\e si eii all tin* 
books that are ii' any w'a\ iironoimeed upon ami man\ iiioie , .md il thi oeiiei.d 
verdicts aie at all nejir the trulli. 

]). 161 Hook S(* 0 , foi niiscellam . 1 , tin f%n<f Ilninorov^ JT/o */ n 19bi». 
p 166 Such works. Ainontjj them should peilaqis b« mentinncil ili.it 
ancient favourite, Ath^ntine^ ot Mi r, nfant finPn^ b\ ‘(hitlihert Lede’ 
faelmally Kdw.ird Hr.idley, 1853, with iK rati lepafe jest-, ljua\es, and ‘tJani^j’ , 
decidedly cif the ‘ tarln r \ ictonan ’ st\Je of linm.mr, and |ust i ontemporai y 
w'lth JL. i^pongi 

p 107 Marryat. See /.ife a nil Lef'ns^ 1^!U, ed Florence M.'irryat. 

p 169 Lover /nb, b\ li iJernard, 2 \oL, 1^71 There is an interesting^ 

introdiiction to Ilnmlij 1 loL/, ed 1907, fli.nle- Wlnbley 

p 170. Lever LiA', by \\ J hhl/patii K 2 \oL, lh79, and ir JC l>owney 

('2 vols , 1906', who coin I’ts Kit/p.ilrn'k in maiiv ii'iiid-^, :iinl punt-. nnmher 
of new lettei'*, those wrilti n to John iJhukwood beiUM ot nio-,t iiilere'-t 

j) 171 Carleton A ^ood bi)ilnM:r.i[)hy is found at the beMniiinn_f nt Thr 
Life of IViUiitm i'arltfohj In mg his J n^ Joi'j/zep/n/ nml J.iffeis^ etc , b\ 1) J 
O’Donoiihm*, Dulilin, 2 vols , 1896 The lir-t \m 1 n fVuleton’.'i own, the 
Kfcond IS Mr O’l)on<'^hm*’ , conh/m.ition, 'J’heie jm* many sep.nate edd of 
Tj aits ant/ iSitorif’Sj iintl of .si'\ eral <»f iJn* more [jopiilar .mionii tlie otlicr bonks 
Oarleton was made niiich better Known in KnLd.iml b} tlie Si ledum with 
introduction, by W IJ Ve.aU, 18.^9 i \iiin lot < d:i-.ics ; O’l Jonochue, 

onr. i\ A vols, 1890. 

p 176. DisraelL For liiblio^^r ipliy see 77/'./ Huif. /.if, xiii 515 7 

Nnul and 11 v«ds., 18.^1 Tin* ‘•f.tnd.ird / ih is that by W F. Mony- 

penny, continued b;v G. E. JJuckle, 6 voL , 1910-20 , this contains s,>me adinir- 
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able accounts of Disraeli’s novels The last vol. (1920; came to hand too late to 
adniii of r'oinment here u])on lh»‘ brilliant frai^incnt, reprinted from Times of 
many years ago < which T tailed to look upi, and baptized by Mr. K FuLcnuft 

(see his discussion with Mr. Buckle ih to date of enmpositum, in dht^ercer, 20 
amd 27 June 

p IHf) New Toryism For a ponttratimr analysis of this .sen Cazaniian, /.r 
Roman sonttl, ]n» 329 il , :md the whole cha]>ttT 

p 188 Lytton See by th<‘ m coml K.irl of Lytton, 1913, and the 

adminible llnhnr Lutfon^ by T H. S F.M'oti, 11)13 There are vaiious edd 
(‘ Kijel) worth,’ ftc ; (if the no\id‘, and some of them include a number of 
IjM ton’s other woiks 

p IHO, note I Paul Clifford On this rnmun o thise^ on it', reflection of tlu 
pint of thi hour, and on jt-s (hdit to (iodwin, pcj' ("a/.'imian, Roman ^nnal^ 
et( pp 79-^1 , the u-.e of lhie\es slain; is nob'd m, Inivin^; possibly ojven a 
liinl I o I in'k( O'.. 

p note* 2. A recent critic Tin* l.ste Lieul W T Vonrij;, M A , of the 
lb \al tJaiii'.on Aitillery, in i\iwh Kna [.it ^ vol \iii. ch. xm , 

p 1^1. s Lnnit Vouni; wa-^ killed m Fr»n< on July 12, 1917 , hi> divith w,(s a 
lo'S to cutniHiii, and I ma\ laki,* Icne In sini;le out, for a]ipiecialion and 
at kiioA I(mIi..( nu id, his I Inptr i-, in thi (' Jl L L (Ui ‘tin- Ic^^CT nov» luts and 
on * Mercdi'li, lUiihr and v.iis-.in!; 

p l'»2 Mia Gore S»'e IT.trold fluid damit Ilx^i r.mi /wt , xii 24f»-7 , 
I mil t I onft'‘>'. that iu' n iii.n l.s iridiu ed me to i ;nl this one 'lory, and tlial T 
li.i\e ii'it iiroM'jht iiiV'i II U) (‘\'j»loii‘ Mr tom .upther, Ihoniiii the London 
Library « 'iLalo'jim ii.i -i\la mi entiles s ? 

|i 194 Dickers Sic the lull and nuti itio’is bibliography by (i A Lfrown) 
in domo IIf\‘ L'm/, f if Mil r>3n 14 , ulindi include^ li-i ol i.ilier l»il bniiraphit' , 
aecoiiii' III M'^S, ind o| i aeli work it ap]ie.ire.i ^ ,i\ -i Ii K nl play’, illii^lra- 
tilin';. »'i , i‘t« Ainonj' ihe (iilie- of t»Kkcii , 1 haic found rno^t protil in 
(tcoi'mp I , f />, (/ tVdo’u/ »SV//dr/, 1'^!)^, and m Tame." » }ia]iier m hi' 

Hl<il Jti Lftf. f 

p 199, imlp 1 Carlyle Sn t <Ja\an i\nn et ,nu ^ infh (\ ]» 79 

‘ Th.ickoiai had more le.iJit} in him ind w.mld «ul up inlo a do/cn hickensef 
‘ Ills ( \ )n k( ii' J ch cf f.iciilt V w a - llial ol a c ojiiic ai lor 

p 199, n )t( 2 a fellow craftamaii. Henn J.mn ,\nte o/ o Sun amt Ihnthn^ 
191 t, ]> 237 

]i 19G, note 1 tomakewar On LUi kens " cam]).ii'.rn'', and on hn * plnlosophie 
di Noel '<511 alioM all fa/ainiau. If lunmm pp 210-314 r •/., ]>. 294, D 

‘ e>t un coll.'ibor.il I III art i.st i({Ui defailyh iideland A'-hlcv ' , and tin reference, 
pp 29'^-.'Jnn, to the pn tur* ol a lacior'V tow n in O/J f urm'j/rv »S/oip, clis xln -xh '' 
p 19t), note 2 shorthand. Fortier,! hi, LVn'^w 2^s > ‘ I darpH.n T .uu 
at this pie'.cni wriiin" [iHrdJ] the best •'horthand writer in the worM') 

p 197 many a casual piece To Rot add Shtchi- of Yan^tg dmilrm^n 
' lft3>^ and FsLff>hfs of Yonruf CnnpUs fl«4n sh^dit tlnni:', a muspum of mn 'r 
m.inners, an odd re' er«.ion to the old-fd''hioned ‘ ch.ir.ieler of two centuries 
b.ick Tn the other ‘reprinted lueees’ of eiirl} date may be noticed ‘The 
Scho(»lbny\q Story’ and ‘Our School, and also ‘The Detecfne Police* and 
.«>iniilar papers, both as piophesying several in the Do\t-ls, and as showing 

some of Dickens’s ‘ doeuments.’ 
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p 209. workhouse evils Dickers was charged by Miss Martincau and 
others with imiiutiD;^ to the Ne\^ Poor Law the evils of the old one ; and he 
seems to have been in some confusion on the p(»int ; yet see Cazamian, Le 
Jioman social, pp 2fi3-4, who shows that he was largely rif^^ht after all. 

p. 211, note 1. titles Forster tolls iniieh of the pjins taken by Dickeift 
over hia title=?, and of the mtallible evolution of the rijijht one ; < for 
fidd, in IaJc^ 11 432-4 ; of \shieh the title finiilly adopted on the green covers 
was Thf Pti^onal FTistoji/, Adi entiiu s, Etpniente, and Oh^erration of David 
Copporfirld thf Yaumjn^ of Dhiudn stone Unokenu n'hu'k fie neu'r meant to he 
published on any account See ti»o F (J Kitt»)n, Tin KnvtU of D , 1897, 
p 132, for the hrsL shots {Tom All Alone's, etc ' at the title of Bhak House 
Kitton’s hook is full of interestini: and genial nutter 

p 211, note 2 Hahldt Browne See Ed^ar Prow ne. Pit and Du'hns, 
p. 210 ‘this tendency to mtro«luee .i beautiful tnile in attenuation of a grot- 
esque belonL^s t«» llrowne .iiid to no othei caricaturist of the tune ’ This remark 
refers to the earliest novel*? , later, speakini! of i'hn'iden Mr Edgar Browne 
points out, in res]»oct of his f.ither’s art, that ‘ hiaiity, whn h had only heen 
furtively shown, h mov' opi-nlv di^^played,’ and th.it ‘there is a lendemy to 
impart a certain dignihed cliarHctei to common nhpet'^ ’ Tins js true of Jiickens 
alvi 

p 214 at Lytton'fi instance For ])iclen-,M ai count of this -'‘ud ihe original 
endinir, see Kor-tcr, Lite, iii 33r>-fl Lytt«tti ‘■i ‘ >u< h gfmd reasons are not gi\eii , 
they wouhl have heen ot inteTe'%t In tlie urirontaniin.itLd version, E^ttdhi la 
widow'ed, and tlu-ii nurin> ‘a Shropshire iln(l(»r who hiid hitiiended her 
against l>rnmmle She meet- J*ip in Piciudilly, while hi is loading the child 
of Joe and Jhddy, and kissi s il i*slip sii]»]»osed tlie child, I ihinl, to he iiiy 
child’-. She now h,i- ‘a heait to understand what in\ in ait used to he ’ We 
rather doubt that , hut in any ea.st tlii-i Cfiticlu- mn h a thousand times better 
than the received one. 

p 221. Wilkie Collins See Lfttiis ol ('baths Ihcke.tt- in Wtlhe Colhns, 
lSoI-IS70 (1802) There i.s an iji^Ipkum' eiiticisni, pp lhl-3, ot Headc’s 
(Hijkth ilavnt, wdiieh had been as-..iileii for impropriety. Ihckcn^ speaks up 
bravely for the hook, but makes liis iratliei llntish) lesorves ihout certain 
passagp.s Also see iMblmgrajiliical details of tin* partncrshiji in Comb Hist 
Eng. Lit, hn cit 

p 225. Reade C L Jleade ami (’ Keade, 11, a 2 vols , 1887, 

contains much detail of inti ro.-t aboul Beadc - methods of work 

p 231 Thackeray Fulle.st hihliogra]»hy in Lewis Melville, JV. M. T , a 
Biograjth u, 2 Toks , lOlO, ii. 1411-317, see to(» Comb. Eng Lit., mu 52.')-30. 
A very full ed is tin* ‘Oxlord’ one, ed t} Sainr^huiy, 17 voh, 1908, in which 
many' stray paper^s w^ere rcsi ued foi the first time. The ‘ hiograjiliieal' ed,, 13 
voL , 1899, contains valuable matter in the introihiction.s liy Anne Thaekcray 
Ritchie, FitzGerald’s Letters, Thackeray’s own letters of 1847-55 to the Brook- 
fields ('.second ed , 1887/, and lus Letf'ts to an Ameuran Family, vd L. AV. 
Baxter, 1904, may he named for fuuher material Mr Melville’s work gathers 
uji much new matter (speeches, porirait.s, anecdotes, traits, etc.), and his preface 
gives a summary account of the biographical .sources 

p 234 Charles de Bernard Le Ibed d*Atgih is adapted m Tht Bid ford Bow 
Cofit^piracy , or rather ‘ transfused,* m the phrase of Professor Saintsbury, Hist. 
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of the Frnirh Novel, ii. (1919), 293 ; q v. for a compiinson of the two novelists ; 
‘m some ways he wa*; a kind ot Thackemy several doiirees nndei-proof— a 
small beer Thackeray that was a very excellent creature.’ 

p 258 George Eliot. as relatttl ^nher Letters ayid JoarnaJ'>, od J. W. 

(Jross, 3 Vdls , 18H5 , Letters to Elam cd. K Stuart, 1909 See 

too reft, in Spencer, Autoh. Miu'h matter of interest collected by Miss M 11. 
Deakin, Earl a Lite nj <L E. (preface by C II Herfordj, 1913. The lefl’ in 
text to critics aie f(»un<l in K H Hutton, Theological and Lttetaiy, 

2 vola , 1871, n. 294-367 , Lord Acton, G I iU\ in Ninifeenth March 

188r), reprinted in I/isto) leal , and sec e^peLiallv hi;> ^'oirei^p.y ed Fii;;;is 

and Laurence, 1917, in letter of 9tli July 1H.S5 , for AV H Henley, see Vteus 
and Jlfvtnr^ , Ltfetafine, 1890 Sir L Stejdicn'" Wfuk, 1902, is in ‘ Kn^^ Men 
of LcltciS-’ Mail}' edd of wcul:-, , and Li a / es ftow a NoiiAmol, cd 

L Lew e.'., 188 4, inidudc ^nnie lye-h/imt-tei and ol In r articles. Sec too arl. 
by Mrs ('’raiLTic iii Emtj. lint 'cle\ciifh cd t 

|). 276 Trollope r>\ lai tin* bi^^t >tudv i" by T H. S Escott, A T , his 
lEo/A's, As^uciatts, a, id Lit (htgiiiiih, 1913, wth biblioLi of (irst i‘d<i by 
!Maiu,nct Lavmuton The cd of the ‘ liaihetsbiio No\cK,' S m»]s , 1906, by 
Eicdcin Jbirn^on, with introdiuMions, ‘-liiuibl W “iiiL^lcd out 

]» 282 The Brontes Lileiatiin* vciy 1 .ipj:c Tln‘ ('hid bio«jraphiLal matter 
is ioiind 111 .^•r^ CJaskcll s Lite nt 7? , 1857 of whicli the oiioinal nninodiHcd 
loim l^ icpnnted iii tlie ‘ Thoiuicui i d of the iiovcK ' 12 voK., 1901 with notc^ 
bj' Temple Scott ami T> Wilbit-, lu Sn f’ ^lloltcr, Tin Hronfi s, Life uvd 
Jrttns, 2\ols, ]<)(m 'o\<‘i 7^0 letteis, and ;• ^ncO l»(ul\ of mate* ad i, in Slioiter^ 
y, I) Oiid hn i'nth, 1^96 and in tie* '*ariou-. jnddications of llu Hroute 
Society, I'^Do tt. Amotm the lad imy be named i\ Vauj^li.m, (\ and K 7), n 
t’onOod and Sir Sidney Lee, Ii, m London Tlicrt aie m.iii\ edfl of the 
sistei-' woiks The*e i- a lub]i».i£ra]>hy ^ which I have not sn ui l»y B Wood, 
for Ihontc Sue, ISttf). Aiiion^ inam criticisms should be iiicntiuiicd (besides, 
of < oiir-^c, Swunbuiiie'^ Note on <’ 7-f. ) 7.» s So nr b\ Erncjit l)imnct, 

1910 

p 286 the mad wife Sci* A A Iftsf Kag l.i\ \iii 414-16, 

for au abdriiLl ot Sheridan IjC Faun’s i'hapin m the Uidmu ot a Tiponr 
Ftinnln^ tir"! jointed iii IhihliJi rmru^ity ^lag , 1839 , d is, as Mr. Jack 

savs, "deeuledly possibb*,’ or }>iob;ibb*, that tin im ulent in tf>hip, Kgrc w':is 
MUTL^esteil bs a meinorv of tins talc 

]) 288 M Heger See .lull 29, 1913. for the tmir lettpjs ir* French 

to him fioiu i\ B , w'ltli trandatwiTi .ind remaiks }»> F Marion Spudmaun , and 
leadin'^ article, -.arm date , iii whieli i( is olnei\« d ‘ All her lib- slic was in love 
wuth an uleal , and .so fai as liefer was her ideal, slio w.n in love with him and 
knew It I cannot bee that the w'(»rds ‘m love’ arc applicable c\ou in this 
"aensc 

j). 292 more cheerful impression Sec t(*o Mrs Ellis ('hadwick’s art, on 
Emily Bronte in Ar?n'’b’t’n<yi t 'f rdu/ //, < )ct 1919, ]>]» 977-87, brinciii'' evidence 
as to Emily’s populariiy at the pfjnum Heucr, and of her vi.sihly kind and 
sympathetic charactci. 

p 297 Mrs Gaskell See Sir Adolphus Ward, art in J> N. B. ; Camh. 
ihst Eng. Lit, xm. 373-ti , and pieface.s to the ‘Knutsford’ ed. of the 
Works^ 8 vols., 1906, wdneh contain much new' matter, tiacing of bource^, etc. 
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See too Lady Ritchie’s preface to her ed. of Cranford, 1891 For chronolopcal 
order of publications, and biblioijraphiea, see Cainh. Hist Mng Lit,, xiii. 549- 
561. For Mrs. Gaskell’s work as a political and sochiJ doeunieiit, bce Gazajiiian, 
Lt Roman w.tal, pp. 380-419, especially the analysis of Mary Barton ; 
and the allusion (pp. 4(t6-V) to W 11. Urea's cntieiHiia of it, in his 
Jims . . . (fth Wodxng dlassrs, from the .standpoint of tlic employer and of 
the old economy , on this loo .H*e Sir A. Ward, G IL E L , loc. c\i, 
p. 304 Miss Yonge See (^hnstahel It. Colondiie, C M 1 Ihr Lift and 
Lrttns, 1903 . a.hn IJtlirl Romanes, r: J/ 1 ', Jn .'t/^/?//Ciatio/ij {adds 
interestinir inattiT on Miss Yom/es connexion villi the Oxford Moviuiicnt, with 
Koblo, etc, and also many suiumarits and .sketcln s of tho stones). Miss 
Colendfre pi\es a r.it.^Ioiruo of works, staj^iieiiTi^' in their iiunibcr , many iiave 
never been reprinted , but the mure popuLu novels }iii\e })dsst*il through many 
odd. and are easy to iiiid. 

p. 307 Mrs Oliphant Her works ha\e not been collected The Antvhio- 
graphy and Letirr^ were edited b\ Air-. II t^OLdiill, 1^99 

p 309, note 1 Charles Kingsley The /rtttia (uid 3/f //lo? v.<? of ln> Lift', 

■ edited l»y Jus wife, ’2 \uk, I s77, aie ineliide<l in vids i ]\. of tlie m/ ih line of 
Life and If'orA^, 19voU, 1901-3 \eitliei ibis imr even the 2S\uIs, 

lhHO-5, are coniplele lint ino-t of Kinu-Ie\V he.>( Ixntk'. are nbnpntrni-, in 
many edtl. 

p. 309, note 2 ‘Parson Lot’ Tln'-.e tr;n*t- d«» nut seem to lu\e lie»n 
collected, but then* ar® snflifjent sfMCimens pven in the i.Afer^ and M^moi ns 
For an uccount. of Kin^«iley’s eunne\iuii witli the ( 'hnstian Sui ‘11111 si.., and uf tin* 
opjiosition to him, see the piel.ift by Thomas lliinlies to tin* ])o]ail.ir ed of 
Alto?} Lorhe, 1H77 , and iiuiablv (\i/amian op. rif , eji viii , eo>ec]allv i»p 
14H-50, fi2H-31 

p 311, note I Gibbon Tlie story of llspiitia to]»l in Uetlin*' and Full, 
ch xlvii In his jiri'faee Kin;;slry i»‘ni.iiK^ ‘And ihiis an aiie, wlinh, to the 
shallow’ insight »>f a sneerei like (lil»hon, seuns «»nl\ a ruttiiiL: and .^llMle^‘, chao:; 
of sensuality and an.in h\ , fanatn isiri .in«l hvpoiMi^y, produM-d a (dement iiinl 
an Athanasp, .1 (djryso.sloni and Aiiuoistine ( .ibbon, irom Ins own jioint of 
new, IS by no means niigencrou'. tow.irds ('Mir\ Mi.stoni, Athanase, and Aiigusline, 
or sparing in hi.s praise of them An in^t.'^nce of Kingsley’.s slapda.sh wav of 
putting his case just wrong f,,r w’hieh, a^ we know, he wa.s to snlfer later 
p 311, note 2 rhythm in last eh of lli^tuard Un ' See Saiutshury, Hist 
of Pro^r llhythm, pp 100-5, J h.ne applied tlie hint < ^ee next iiotei to The 
heroes too. 

p 313. another movement The ^erli^^ll i).ir. m.irk tlie natuial division*- of 
the paasuge, taken pjo.o , Ihe dot' denote the ’v erse-rliyll'ni, w’hich 

crosses the other, and on the whole, though nor entirely, o\eij»owei' it For 
this* crossing of iw’o tides I may refer to my p.ipei Ein/hdi I*)v.-.r ^'nndiers, m 
Essaif'^ and Studies of the Eng. Association, vol iv., 191.3, p]» 29 51. N<»ie 
that in the first (piotation « ‘ And he sang , ’ tins crosssiug b.ardly occurs at 

all , I ^ It comes near to a ver^-e in whnh there are very few ‘substitutions,’ 
and in which tlie ‘feet,’ as in ]>rose, al ‘‘0 begin with tlie beginning of a word, 
and end with the ending of the same or iif .mother word 

p. 316 *a public school.’ See art on Hughes in Encij Eiif , 11th ed , by 
T, Seccombe 
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p. 324. Meredith. The Letters of G. M.y collected and edited ]>y ins son (W. 
M. Meredith), two vols., 1912, are the primary source for bn»p:raphy ; for the 
best brief summary, see T. Seccombe, m Lhd Naf Biog., fc?uppl. u. ri912>. 
J. A Hammerton, G M, in and Anecitotfy 1:)09, and valuable 

prle«ninp;s in G d/., iSome Kaily Appnriation^ solectccl by Miuiripe Buxton 
Forman, 1009 .mclndiiij; reviews by C.\ Kinj;sley, Genr^e Ehot, James Tlmmson, 
W E. Henley, and Mark Pattison). The works are in many forms, the fullest 
bein^ the ‘immioriar ed , 27 ^(Jls , lOnO-ll, and ihe " utifton df hiM^^ vols., 
and portfoli(» of illustrations, 180G-1911. Biblio;;raphy by Arundel filMlaiin m 
vol xxvii. of the former of these eJd , and in vol. Kivi of the latter laKo 
separately, 1907) ; and there is further matter in the list by John Lane, 
appended to G Jtf, Some Characferistus, by \V Le Uillieiiue (1890, lifth cd 
revised 1900) The alterations of text inmost mnueroiis in liichaid Frverel^ 
JSriin Uarriiigfnn, and flany Richmond^ an<l in (Pitain juicms) are eoHated in 
the larjre edd in the saino vols as the lubliojrr.qihies Among the best critu-al 
Imoks are tliogp by (x. M Trevelyan, The Poetry and Philo^nphy of <r AJ ^ 
lOoG ('^ee too his VHluable notes in the oiie-vol ed. of Poef Wnrkti, 1912' , by 
Mrs M Stnrge Honderson, tr .\f, A’oiWis*^, Pott^ Reftitmet^ 1907 (with 
chapters on some of the verse by Basil de Selincoiirt) , and b} d.iine^ Moffatt, 
G. M , a Primer to ihe Xoveh^ 190!) (including; clear useful abstr.ici.s of tlie 
plots) See also 0 Photiades, G M , PariK, 191<i (visit, intcrvip\\, and rtnde) 
and Camh //id of Knq. Lit ^ xui,44<>-9 'lOlGi, by W. T Young For the 
large literature of relerence see the art in I>\ci. S'at lUog eg, H ^I. 
Hyndman, Remxmscenre-y 1!)11 , H S Salt, Li/c oi ,fam>s Thomson {'‘11 T.’}, 
1889 ; also Gosse, Life of Swinbvrne, 1917 
p. 332. Odes on France See G M Trevelyan’s notes in Poet. IPoils, nne-\ol 
ed . 1912 

p 334 Modern Love See Trevelyan, ihtd , and fora running anHlysis, Mrs 
Sturge Henderson, G M , ch vi 

p 338 Sage Enamoured See airain Mr.s. Sturire pp IhG-lGl , 

there arc few belter unravellers of Merediths idea's 

p 339, note 1 the System in Richaid Furtef Sci' (In* le\le\^ in The V’lnicv, 
Get 11, 18r»!) 'ipioted in G 3/, Soin*' Parlif Ip/iri’ri-dKOi >^ ■, tor a pointed 
critici>-m of the irrelevance of the* ‘sy.stcni’ to the catastrophe, also (d;, 
pp Gfi-Gifora protest, on the L:r(»und of ‘p<M:tif a! justRc, against the sacrifice 
of Lucy ‘a baibanty like that for which Mr t Miarles Hickens is so often 
ansTverablc — that of da ngktrr‘i7ig the innoietds out of pure t^entimnifna^m 
[italics mine] , and if he does not, like Mr Dickens, hngei on tlie agonies r)f 
his victims, he dt'-ci vc-i eipially to be liaunteil by the ghost of his most beauti- 
ful creation ’ The objection taken in iiiy text is somewhat diifcrent 

j) 339, note 2. unlikely events See R Fertrel, ch. xlii NVh} can’t you 
goto your wife, Ivichard — ‘ For a reason you would be the fird to »]»[>ro\e, 
Austin’; What reason is meant? Is it simple remorse at haMng Molded to 
Bella, — reiimrse exasperated by the paternal ‘sy. stem’ whn h ha- tiained him to 
a morbid overestimate of such a la]»se (‘his eilucation had thus wrought him to 
think,’ i6i(/ I ? This ‘'cems hardly adequate , some I'lik us wanting. 

p. 340 revision of Rtehanl Feveref. The original first four chapters were 
boded down into one. Some tiresome humours were in this way struck out ; 
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but so too were soma treasures, such as Eichard’s tale of the midnipfht visit, the 
interview of the baronet and the doctor, and Letty’s theft of the letter. The 
whole chapter (‘A Shadowy view of Coelebs Pater’) on Mrs. Grandison Mas 
dropped, no doubt as a di}{resai<in ; but Carols Grandison is a ios.s. Many 
other brief passa^-es are maimed without apparent reason. The (bites ijhen 
these changes were made are not wholly clear from the bibliography (ed. 
luxe, vol. XXXVI. I. The second ed., 1878, was ‘altered and condensed’; while 
the cheap ed. of 18fi9 w described as tie ‘revised text of 1897’ (the ‘non- 
popular* ed.). 

p. 34.3 Janet Hclieeter. Soiiip noticeably beautiful scenes between Harr} 
and Janet were cut down in the strict revision which the bf>ok underwent 
i' biblio^jraphv does not sa} when, and I am unable to consult the various edd i 
The chaptp/calJcd ‘A First Strug^rie with my Father,’ precedin'^ th** present 
ch xJiv, went out ; and also ‘./ariot aiid I,' and the lon;^^ sequel, arc lost in the 
present ch. Jiv The Inn" hnnh is thus Jj;jhlened, but much is Innf, 

p. 347 Helene von DOnnlg'es ^von Kacnwit/a, hnally IJaroness iSchewitsch' 

:u Feithmind JJroslaii, IHTO, the work ori'^inab^” 

used for the novel , Von Anderru und Jfir, Berlin, , autobiography, 
tr., 1910 See ton Kli/abeth E. Evanb, F L nvd H mn D ^ a Modern 
Tragedy^ 1897 Kutschbacli, Tod^ Fhemnitz, 1880, puts a different 

complexion on nianv socnes, buch as the import .iiit interview {Tut'jtr t’omedifiTT.s, 
cbs. Til., ivii ) between Helene and Lassalle'fi iw'o emissaries, and his version is 
at Helene a expense In 1892 Meredith is.^ued a ‘revised and mrrected’ ed , 
with prefatory note b} .losejih Jacobs. . this T have not seen, but only a few 
trifling changes are noted in the collation in rd de hne, xxxvi 249. The 
general method is shown by the first interview’ f»f A Ivan and (Tolilde, p«irt of 
which IB straight from , ])p 3H foil , while the subject of tbeir talk, Ham- 
lct’.s madness, la invented Kutschbacli, p 18i>, gives Las^alle's insulting letter 
to her father, in which he stales that he has learned ‘dass Hire To< liter Helen»’ 
eine verworfene Dime ist ’ , this is ‘the blark thing flung at her in time to come 
T. r., ch V. ; and ch xvii., ‘sending Iter tf) tlic deuce w'tb the name slie 
deicrveB,’ in Tresten’s phra^-e She did m)t deserve thnf , the great La«-&allr 
was a ‘super-cad’ if he wrote ii , but she seems to have been liad «»r weak 
enough in any case. For an interesting uieiuory of TIelene as <i ])recocioij.s 
child, and of her parents’ social Wednesday evenings at Munich in the Fifties, 
gee Dr K K Muspratt, My Liti and fFor/, 1917, pp 46-7 

p 348, note 1 Dianas action Fee Leiier\ n f)29-32, 642-3, for Meredith’s 
plea, as he tries m vain t»> bring one of Ins correspondents, a lady, to a 
charitable leading of thi*^ affair 

p. 348, note 2. Mrs Korton. At a 'neeting ttf tlie Irish Literary Souety f»f 
London (reported in Mnnrkeder Gumdxan, JI June 1897, Lord DuHerin 
explained the facts One witness was Henry Reeve, of the Bdinhnrgh, who 
eft’erted the interview between Delane and Lord Aberdeen , and ‘the truth 
came out at last in the GreiiUe Memoirt^^ but it faded to overtake tlie slander 
about Mrs, Norton,’ whicli ‘had finmd jdace in the works ol tour historian.s ’ 
and ‘was current in society.’ Thus Lord Duffenn , what I have seen of his 
kinawonian's talcs and verse.s iTafc .md Sketches 1850; The Lady of La 
fJarat/f, 1862) indicates a good deal less wit and j)i»wer than the w’ork of her 
sister Helen, Lady Duffenn (Couutcss of Gifford-, Lord Diiffeiin's mothei , in 
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whose Songiy Poems, and Verses (1894) there is a memoir by him. They 
include the well-known Irish Emigrant and Emigrant Ship^ and Jalso the 
pleasant lines The Gates of Somnauth, which compare well with Macaulay’s 
ferocious banter in his well-known speech. 

360. an admirer C. Photiades, Q, M., Paris, 1910. 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
VoL I 

p. 187, sec. IV., 1 13 from end . for are ‘implicit, lemi is ' implicit ’ 
p. 201, sec. I., 1 8 . for about a hundred in number, read already alluded if' 
aboTe 

p. 259, 1. 11 from end for Athenian read Italian 
p 365, 1 3 from end for 1869-89 read 1868-9 
p. 421, note to p 196 for Biatchford read Blachford 
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